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CHAPTER   XT. 


X  HE  sensations  excited  by  the  American  contest 
communicated  to  Ireland,  and  the  spirit  of  opposition, 
to  the  measures  of  government,  which  had  so  long 
prevailed  in  the  city  of  London,  extended  in  some 
measure  to  Dublin.  In  both  capitals  the  party  favour- 
able to  congress  appeared  on  the  increase,  and  the 
affairs  of  America  becoming  more  unpromising,  the 
perplexities  of  ministers,  harassed  by  the  unceasing 
efforts  of  opposition,  were  daily  augmented.  The 
first  important  discussion  in  Parliament,  after  the 
recess,  arose  from  the  following  circumstance.  The 
Earl  of  Harcourt,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  had  sent 
a  written  message  to  the  House  of  Commons,  con- 
taining a  requisition,  in  the  King's  name,  of  400O 
troops  from  thence  for  the  American  service,  not  to 
be  paid  by  the  Irish  establishment  during  their 
absence,  and,  if  desired  by  them,  to  be  replaced  by 
an  equal  number  of  foreign.  Protestant  troops,  the 
charges  of  which  should  be  defrayed  without  any 
expense  to  Ireland.  The  Commons  granted  4000 
men,  but  rejected  the  offer  of  foreign  troops,  rather 
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wishing  to  embody  the  militia  for  their  internal  de- 
fence. This  liberty  of  disposing  of  the  public  money 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons, was  considered  by  some  as  a  stretch  of  power 
which  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  and  on 
the  loth  of  February,  Mr.  Thomas  Townsend  moved 
"  that  the  Earl  of  Harcourt  was  herein  chargeable 
with  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  had  acted  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  authority  of  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons; and  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  same."  It  was  stated,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  measure  was  in  exact  conformity  to  that 
ancient  and  acknowledged  prerogative,  by  which  the 
crown,  upon  any  emergency,  raised  troops  of  its  own 
will,  and  then  applied  to  Parliament  for  the  payment, 
or  entered  into  treaties  for  the  same  purpose  with 
foreign  princes,  and  pledged  the  national  faith  for  a 
due  performance  of  the  articles.  The  motion  for  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  matter  of  complaint  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  224  to  106;  and  some  other 
motions  for  laying  the  votes  of  the  Irish  Parliament, 
relative  to  this  business,  before  the  House,  and  for 
passing  a  censure  on  the  lord-lientenant's  conduct, 
were  negatived  without  a  division. 

The  treaties  entered  into  with  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  and  the  Count 
of  Hanau,  for  hiring  about  17,000  of  their  troops  for 
the  American  service,  were  laid  before  Parliament  by 
Lord  North,  who  moved,  on  the  29th  of  February, 
to  refer  these  compacts  to  the  committee  of  supply, 
which  occasioned  a  long  and  warm  ,  debate.  The 
opposition  contended  that  nothing  could  be  more 
disgraceful  to  Great  Britain,  than  to  be  obliged  to 
apply  to  the  petty  princes  of  Germany  for  succours 
to  enable  her  to  subdue  her  own  subjects,  and  insisted 
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on  the  danger  of  the  measure,  the  expense  attending* 
the  troops,  and  the  little  probability  of  their  success. 
On  the  tendency  of  theexample  to  induce  the  Americans 
to  form  alliances  with  foreign  powers,  it  was  strongly 
urged,  that  the  colonists   had   hitherto   ventured   to 
commit  themselves  singly  in  this  arduous  contest,  but 
it  could  not  be  doubted,  that  in  future  they  would 
think  themselves  fully  justified,  both  by  our  example 
and  the  laws  of  self-preservation,  to  engage  foreigners 
to  assist  them  in  opposing  those  mercenaries,  whom 
we    were    about  to  transport  for  their  destruction. 
Nor  was  it  doubtful  that,  in  case  of  their  application, 
European  powers,  of  a  rank  far  superior  to  that  of 
those  petty  princes  to  whom  we  so  abjectly  sued  for 
aid,  would  consider  themselves  to  be  equally  entitled 
to  interfere  in  the  quarrel   between  us  and  our  colo- 
nies.    With  regard  to  the  expense  in   particular,  it 
was  said,  that  the  German  princes  had  set  no  bounds 
to  their  extortions :  they  were  to  have  levy  money  at 
the  rate  of  above  11.  a  man  ;  the  troops  were  to  enter 
into  pay  before  they   began  to  march;   the  princes 
had  even  the   modesty  to  demand  a  double  subsidy, 
which,  in  one  instance,  was  to  be  continued  for  two 
years  after  the  return  of  the  troops  to  their  respective 
countries.     The  ministry,  in  reply,  entered  fully  into 
the  defence  of  the  measure,  arguing  that  the  terms  were 
substantially  the  same  as  those  of  former  treaties,  by 
which  Great  Britain  had  obtained  foreign  troops  for 
purposes  of  infinitely  less  national  importance  than 
the  present;   that  the  suddenness  of  the  requisition, 
with  the  disagreeable   circumstances  attending   this 
service,  would  have  warranted  higher  demands  :  and 
that  even  supposing  such  a  number  of  forces  could 
have  been   speedily  raised  at  home,  it  could  not  be1 
expected  that  raw  and  undisciplined  troops,  who  had 
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never  seen  any  service,  and  who  were  not  yet  har- 
dened to  any  change  of  food,  climate,  or  habits  of 
life,  could  answer  the  purpose  so  well  as  tried  Vete- 
rans, whose  constitutional  and  military  habits  were 
already  formed.    The  inconvenience  and  ioss  of  with-* 
drawing  so   many  useful  hands  from  husbandry  and 
manufactures  were  also  urged,  adding,  that  the  ex- 
pense in  that  case  would  not  end  with  the  war,  but 
that  the  nation  would  be  saddled  with  the  heavy  and 
lasting  incumbrance  of  the  half-pay  establishment  of 
near  thirty  battalions  :  so  that,  in  every  point  of  view, 
those  treaties  would  be  found  equally  prudent  arid 
necessary.     The  debate  continued  till  two  o'clock 
next  morning,  when  the  question  being  put  on  the 
minister's  motion,  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
242  to  88.     In  the  course  of  debate  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  letting  out  subjects  on  hire,  to  fight  in  the 
cause  of  foreigners,   was  severely  censured.      Lord 
Irnham  observed,  "  I  shall  say  little  to  the  feelings 
of  those  princes  who  can  sell  their  subjects  for  such 
purposes.     We  have  read  of  the  humourist  Sancho's 
wish,  that  if  he  were  a  prince,  all  his  subjects  should 
be  black-a-moors,  as  he  could,  by  the  sale  of  them, 
easily  turn  them  into  ready  money ;  but  that  wish, 
however  it  may  appear  ridiculous,  and  unbecoming 
a  sovereign,  is  much  more  innocent  than  a  prince's 
availing   himself  of  his  vassals  for  the  purpose  of 
sacrificing  them  in  such  a  destructive  war,  where  he 
has  the  additional   crime  of  making  them    destroy 
much  better  and  nobler    beings   than   themselves." 
The  subject  was  again    agitated  on  receiving  the 
report  from  the  committee  of  supply  on  the  4th  of 
March ;  and   with  still  greater  vehemence  next  day 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond moved  for  an  address  to  his  Majesty,  which, 
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besides  several  observations  relative  to  the  treaties, 
took  in  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  situation  of 
American  affairs,  and  the  consequences  of  a  perse- 
verance in  the  present  measures,  all  tending  to  give 
weight  to  a  request,  that  his  Majesty  would  be  pleased 
to  countermand  the  march  of  those  foreign  troops,  and 
likewise  give  directions  for  an  immediate  suspension 
of  hostilities  in  America,  in  order  to  lay  a  foundation 
for  a  happy  and  permanent  reconciliation  between 
the  contending  parts  of  the  empire.  The  duke's 
motion  being  rejected  by  a  majority  of  100  to  32, 
the  proposed  address  was  entered  on  the  journals  in 
an  unusual  form,  with  the  signatures  of  ten  of  the 
minority  protesting  against  its  rejection,  but  assign- 
ing no  reason. 

Among  the  various  estimates  and  accounts  which 
were  referred  to  the  committee  of  supply,  the  oppo- 
sition directed  their  attacks  particularly  to  that  for 
defraying  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  land  forces, 
and  other  services  incurred  between  the  9th  of  March, 
1775,  and  the  31st  of  January,  1776,  which  amounted 
to  845,1651.  Colonel  Barre  and  Mr.  Burke  exerted 
all  the  powers  of  their  eloquence,  all  the  force  of  their 
wit  and  ridicule,  in  contrasting  the  most  brilliant  cam- 
paigns Jn  English  history  with  the  exploits  of  the 
army  at  Boston:  Marlborongh's  victories  in  the  year 
1704,  and  the  conquest  of  Canada  in  1760,  were  paint- 
ed in  glowing  colours:  Blenheim  and  the  heights  of 
Abraham  were  opposed  to  Lexington  and  Bunker's 
Hill ;  and  the  river  Mystic  was  ludicrously  placed  in 
the  same  view  with  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube:  the 
salvation  of  the  German  empire,  the  ruin  of  an  am- 
bitious power  which  had  been  for  half  a  century  the 
scourge  and  terror  of  Europe,  the  security  and  en- 
largement of  the  British  dominions  in  North  America, 
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had  not,  it  was  alleged,  in  any  degree,  equalled  the 
expenses  of  the  last  campaign  :  both  speakers  con- 
cluded with  high  panegyrics  on  General  Montgomery, 
the  account  of  whose  death  had  arrived  a  few  days 
before.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a  proof  that  the  money 
had  been  properly  applied,  the  requisitions  of  the 
commander  in  chief  were  produced,  which  were  to 
be  followed  by  proper  vouchers  for  every  article ; 
and  as  to  the  little  progress  made  in  the  first  cam- 
paign, it  was  argued  that  the  union  of  the  colonies 
in  forming  the  blockade  of  Boston,  and  preventing 
the  supply  which  the  abundance  of  that  country 
yielded,  could  not  have  been  expected ;  that  it  had 
occasioned  delay  in  order  to  prepare  for  more  vigor- 
ous measures,  and  had  also  rendered  it  necessary 
to  send  all  the  provisions  for  the  British  army  from 
Europe,  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  those 
extraordinary  expenses.  In  reply  to  the  praises  be- 
stowed on  General  Montgomery,  Lord  North  admit- 
ted them  all,  but  still  he  was  only  a  brave,  able, 
humane,  and  generous  rebel ;  so  that  one  might 
almost  apply  to  him  a  passage  in  Cato — "  Curse  on 
his  virtues,  they've  undone  his  country." — In  the  first 
division,  the  numbers  were  180  against  57 ;  and  the 
House  did  not  divide  in  any  subsequent  debate  on  the 
same  subject.  The  whole  supplies  for  the  service  of 
the  current  year  amounted  to  very  near  9,100,000/. : 
the  ways  and  means  resolved  upon  in  the  committee, 
consisting  of  the  malt  duty,  the  land  tax,  which, 
after  a  warm  debate,  had  been  raised  from  three  to 
four  shillings  in  the  pound,  exchequer  bills,  and  the 
produce  of  the  sinking  fund,  with  some  smaller  re- 
sources, were  calculated  at  little  more  than7,I50,000/. : 
in  order  to  make  up  the  deficiency  a  loan  of  2,000,000/. 
was  necessary,  the  interest  of  which  was  provided  for 
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bv  a  tax  of  twenty  shillings  each  on  gentlemen's  four 
wheeled  carriages,  a  tax  of  five  pounds  each  on  stage 
coaches,  an  additional  stamp  of  one  shilling  on  deeds, 
an  additional  halfpenny  on  newspapers,  another  six- 
penny stamp  on  cards,  and  a  half  crown  stamp  on 
dice  :  a  vote  of  credit  for  1,000,00U/,  was  also  passed, 
to  enable  his  Majesty  to  defray  any  extraordinary 
expenses  that  might  be  incurred  on  account  of  mili- 
tary service,  and  to  make  good  the  charges  of  calling 
in  the  remainder  of  the  light  gold  coin. 

A  motion,  by  Mr.  Fox,  for  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  the  ill  success  of  his  Majesty's  arms 
in  North  America,  and  of  the  defection  of  the  people 
of  Quebec,  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  240  against 
104. 

The  last  proposal  of  a  conciliatory  nature  was 
introduced  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  moved,  on 
the  14th  of  March,  for  an  address  to  his  Majesty, 
beseeching  him -to  issue  a  proclamation,  declaring, 
that  if  the  colonies,  within  a  reasonable  time  before 
or  after  the  arrival  of  the  troops  destined  for  America, 
should  present  a  petition  to  the  commander  in  chief, 
or  to  the  commissioners  under  the  act  for  preventing 
all  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  several  colonies 
therein  specified,  setting  forth  what  they  consider  to 
be  their  just  rights  and  real  grievances,  his  Majesty 
would  consent  to  a  suspension  of  arms ;  and  that  such 
petition  should  be  received,  considered,  and  answered. 
The  duke  argued,  that  the  commissioners  had  only 
power  to  receive  submissions,  not  to  make  concessions, 
and  that  the  new  doctrine  of  unconditional  submis- 
sion, which  had  been  broached  in  the  other  House, 
would  have  the  worst  effects  on  the  minds  of  the 
Americans.  France  and  Spain,  he  said,  were  col- 
lecting great  naval  and  military  forces,  and  towards 
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the  close  of  the  last  summer  two  French  gentlemen 
went  to  America,  and  held  a  conference  with  General 
Washing-ton  at  the  provincial  camp,  who  referred 
them  to  the  continental  congress,  whither  they  im- 
mediately repaired.  Little  stress  was  laid  by  the 
lords  in  administration  on  either  of  those  circum- 
stances. They  contended  that  the  power  of  granting* 
pardons  was  competent  to  every  just  and  requisite 
purpose,  and  that  the  submission  expected  from  the 
colonies  was  the  only  thing  that  could  lay  a  lasting 
basis  for  the  future  security  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  that  country,  the  supreme  legislative  con- 
trolling authority  of  this,  and  the  general  interests 
of  the  whole  empire.  With  regard  to  the  infor- 
mation of  two  gentlemen  having  visited  Cambridge, 
the  head  quarters  of  the  provincial  army,  and  hav- 
ing afterwards  gone  to  Philadelphia,  they  might 
either  have  been  travellers  on  a  tour  of  curiosity, 
or  merchants  who  went  to  negociate  matters  in 
the  way  of  trade  on  their  own  private  account. 
The  duke's  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
91  to  31.  It  would  be  easy,  at  the  present  period, 
to  conjecture  on  the  probable  consequences  of  those 
schemes,  had  they  been  adopted.  Their  presumed 
success  might  be  heightened  by  the  ultimate  failure 
of  the  measures  which  government  pursued,  and  the 
accomplishment  of  the  warnings  then  given  to  ad^ 
ministration  by  the  minority.  Many  of  their  pro- 
phecies were,  indeed,  fulfilled;  the  colonies  perse- 
vered in  their  resistance ;  foreign  powers  took  a  part 
in  their  favour;  and  the  mother  country,  after  a 
long-  and  expensive  struggle,  was  obliged  to  relin- 
quish her  claims  of  sovereignty  :  but  the  avowals 
of  the  opposition  may  have  had  some  tendency  to 
produce  those  events  which  they  predicted,  and  to 
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encourage  the  Americans  to  persevere  in  the  contest; 
whilst  their  representations  of  the  exhausted  state  of 
Great  Britain  may  have  operated  as  a  temptation  to 
her  old  enemies  to  join  against  her,  though  such  a 
step  was  obviously  repugnant  to  their  real  interest 
and  sound  policy.  If  France  and  Spain  had  not 
acted  in  opposition  to  this  principle,  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  deemed  more  than  unlikely  that  any 
hostile  feeling  should  induce  powers,  possessing  colo- 
nies of  their  own,  to  foment  the  spirit  of  revolt  in 
those  of  another  nation. 

A  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  militia  in  Scotland 
had  been  brought  in  before  the  holidays,  by  Lord 
Mountstuart;  but  from  the  neglect  of  attendance 
which  prevailed  for  some  time,  and  from  his  lord- 
ship's desire  of  having  the  subject  discussed  in  full 
Houses,  it  hung  over  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
session.  The  grounds  on  which  he  defended  the 
measure  were  very  plausible.  A  militia,  he  said,  was 
the  great  constitutional  bulwark  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  no  good  reason  could  be  assigned  for  excluding 
any  part  of  the  island  from  contributing  to  the  gene- 
ral security  :  yet  the  people  of  England  were  trained 
to  the  use  of  arms,  while  Scotland  was  left  weak  and 
defenceless :  the  retaining  of  such  an  invidious  dis- 
tinction served  only  to  keep  alive  ancient  jealousies, 
and  to  nourish  odious  prejudices  and  malignities. 
The  greatest  objection  to  the  plan  was,  that  five  sixths 
of  the  expense  must  be  paid  by  English  land  owners, 
as  the  militia  were  directly  maintained  out  of  the 
land  tax,  of  which  Scotland  paid  a  very  inconsider- 
able proportion.  The  advocates  for  the  bill  replied, 
that  the  land  tax  was  no  fair  criterion  of  what  Scot- 
land really  contributed  towards  the  common  support; 
for  her  consumption  of  English  manufactures,  and  of 
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'foreign  commodities  which  paid  duties  here,  was  very 
considerable,  and  one  half  of  the  produce  of  the  lands 
of  that  country  was  said  to  be  expended  in  this. 
Though  the  opposition  was  aimed,  throughout,  at  its 
entire  rejection,  frequent  amendments  were  proposed, 
and  new  clauses  offered,  in  every  stage  of  its  pro- 
gress :  the  divisions  ran  very  close ;  and,  upon  the 
day  appointed  for  receiving  the  report  from  the  com- 
mittee after  the  second  reading,  March  the  20th,  it 
was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  112  to  95,  the  mi- 
nister, who  voted  for  the  bill,  being,  on  this  occasion, 
left  in  a  minority. 

In  the  midst  of  so  many  concerns  of  the  utmost 
national  importance,  no  small  part  of  the  time  and 
attention  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  taken  up  by  the 
trial  of  the  Duchess  of  Kingston  for  bigamy.  This 
lady,  whose  maiden  name  was  Chudleigh,  had  in 
1744  been  privately  married  to  a  Mr.  Hervey,  then 
a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  but  who  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  of  Earl  of  Bristol.  Her  conduct 
not  being  calculated  to  secure  the  continuance  of 
that  affection  which  her  personal  charms  had  inspired, 
Mr.  Hervey  made  proposals  for  a  divorce;  and  she 
obtained  a  sentence  declaring  her  free  from  all  ma- 
trimonial engagements. 

In  1769  she  accepted  the  Duke  of  Kingston's  hand; 
but  on  his  death,  in  1773,  Lady  Meadows,  his  sister 
and  heir  at  law,  filed  a  bill  in  chancery  against  her, 
when  she  pleaded  the  -sentence  of  the  ecclesiastical 
court,  the  validity  of  which  was  allowed  by  the  lord 
chancellor,  though  another  bill  was  soon  after  insti- 
tuted, to  prove  that  it  had  been  obtained  by  collusion. 
A  criminal  prosecution  was  also  commenced  ;  and  a 
bill  of  indictment  for  a  second  marriage,  during  the 
life  of  her  first  husband,  having  been  found  against 
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her,  the  matter  was  removed  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  settlement  of  the  time,  place,  and  forms  to  be 
observed  at  the  trial,  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  debates, 
in  which  Lord  Mansfield  argued  that  the  ecclesiastical 
sentence  would  be  exhibited  in  her  defence,  and  per- 
haps put  a  stop  to  the  trial:  but  admitting  that  not 
to  be  the  case,  there  was  an  express  statute  which 
would  not  permit  peers  to  suffer  corporal  punishment 
for  any  thing  under  a  capital  crime :  and  he  did  not 
think  that  a  trial,  which,  even  on  conviction,  could 
not   be   productive  of   serious   or    important    conse- 
quences, ought  to  be  carried  on  with  any  particular 
and  expensive  solemnity.     The  majority  concurred 
in    sentiment,   that  the  offence,   though   clergyable, 
being  of  the  most  atrocious  nature,  the  trial  ought 
to  be  conducted  in  the  most  public  manner,  and  that 
it  would  be  no  small  degree  of  punishment  to  the  lady, 
if  convicted,  to  be  asked,  whether  she  had  ever  before 
been  admitted  to  her  clergy,  and  on  her  answering 
in  the  negative,  to  be  told  that  the  just  infliction  of 
burning  in  the  hand  was  now  remitted  on  account  of 
her  rank,  but  that  if  she  should  ever  again  be  guilty 
of  a  clergyable  offence,  she  would  be  liable  to  suffer, 
as  a  common  felon,  the  pains  and  penalties  of  death. 
After  many  delays,    the   order  for  the  trial,  which 
occupied  several  days,  was  finally  fixed  for  the  15th 
of  April.  The  most  indisputable  proofs  appeared  of  the 
lady's  guilt,  and  of  the  very  improper  means  by  which 
she  had  obtained  the  sentence  of  the  ecclesiastical 
court  to  give  a  seeming  sanction  to  her  crimes;  and, 
on  being  informed  by  the  high  steward,  that  the  lords 
had  pronounced  her  guilty,  she  claimed  her  privilege 
of  peerage,  which,  after  some  opposition,  was  allowed. 
This  trial  was  the  chief  cause  of  suspending  -an 
inquiry  to   which  Lord   Effingham   had    called    the 
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attention  of  the  Upper  House  on  the  27th  of  March. 
It  related  to  an  abuse  of  a  clause  in  the  prohibitory 
act,  which  enabled  the  admiralty  to  grant  licenses 
to  vessels  for  conveying  stores  and  provisions  to  the 
forces  upon  the  American  service.  Some  artful  ad- 
venturers, availing  themselves  of  the  loose  terms  in 
which  those  licenses  were  at  first  worded,  had  ship- 
ped off  a  quantity  of  prohibited  goods  for  the  Ame- 
rican market,  and  a  violent  clamour  was  raised  in 
the  city  on  this  occasion  :  it  was  represented  as  ex- 
tremely grievous  to  the  great  body  of  American  mer- 
chants, who  were  sinking  under  the  encumbrance  of 
goods  which  they  had  purchased  for  America,  and 
for  which  they  could  find  no  other  market.  As  almost 
every  subject  of  either  public  or  private  complaint  was 
now  made  a  party  affair,  the  whole  blame  was  thrown 
upon  the  connivance  of  government ;  and  the  Earl  of 
Effingham,  a  little  before  the  recess  at  Easter,  made 
a  motion  which  was  agreed  to,  that  lists  of  such  ves- 
sels, with  their  cargoes,  as  had  been  cleared  out  of 
the  port  of  London  for  America,  and  of  such  licenses 
as  had  been  granted,  should  be  laid  before  the  House. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Sawbridge,  then  lord 
mayor  of  London,  moved,  on  the  2d  of  May,  for  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  transaction,  which  Lord 
North  did  not  oppose,  though  the  abuses  complained 
of  were  already  corrected,  and  a  stop  put  to  the 
mischief.  The  8th  of  May  was  appointed  for  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  to  take  the  matter  into 
consideration,  when  several  witnesses  were  examined, 
and  it  appeared  that  the  licenses  complained  of  had 
been  granted  indiscriminately  to  all  who  applied  for 
them,  and  as  indiscriminately  called  in  when  it  was 
discovered  that  an  improper  use  had  been  made  of 
them.  Out  of  nine  ships,  for  which  the  licenses  had 
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been  obtained,  only  three  had  sailed,  and  one  of  these 
was  an  hospital  ship:  the  cargoes  of  the  other  six 
were  re-landed ;  the  quantity  of  goods  fraudulently 
exported  could  not,  therefore,  be  considerable.  On 
the  fullest  investigation,  after  sitting  on  the  inquiry 
till  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  House  dismissed 
the  matter  as  nugatory  and  ill-founded  ;  nevertheless, 
just  on  the  eve  of  the  rising  of  Parliament,  Lord 
Effingham  revived  it  in  the  Upper  House,  by  moving 
for  the  necessary  papers,  in  order  to  prosecute  the 
inquiry  in  the  ensuing  session,  with  which  ministers 
complied,  to  prevent  an  opinion  from  prevailing  with- 
out doors,  that  they  had  any  wish  to  stifle  inquiry. 

The  other  business  of  this  active  session,  was  of  no 
material  importance.  A  great  variety  of  proposals 
with  regard  to  America  received  very  slender  sup- 
port :  Mr.  Sawbridge  made  his  annual  motion  respect- 
ing the  duration  of  parliaments;  and  Wilkes,  besides 
his  usual  attempt  to  reverse  the  decision  on  the  Mid- 
dlesex election,  brought  forward  a  plan  of  parlia- 
mentary reform,  which  were,  of  course,  negatived. 
The  public  business  being  completed,  the  King  went 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  23d  of  May,  to  give 
his  assent  to  a  few  bills  prepared  for  that  purpose, 
and  to  close  the  session.  Among  the  bills  then  pre- 
sented to  his  Majesty  were  one  to  alter  the  mode  of 
punishment  of  felons,  sentenced  to  transportation,  to 
hard  labour  in  England,  and  a  new  insolvent  act, 
the  most  remarkable  condition  in  which  was,  that  all 
future  acquisitions  of  real  property,  or  money  in  the 
funds,  which  should  be  made  by  any  of  the  debtors 
who  availed  themselves  of  this  act,  were  subjected 
to  the  claims  of  their  several  creditors :  but,  as  they 
were  to  surrender  all  their  present  property,  on  oath, 
their  persons,  and  such  personal  effects  as  they  might 
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afterwards  acquire,  were  to  be  for  ever  free  from  all 
demands  on  account  of  debts  contracted  before  the 
22d  of  the  preceding  January.  After  passing-  the 
bills,  his  Majesty  said,  that  the  assurances  he  had 
received  of  the  disposition  of  the  several  powers  in 
Europe,  promised  a  continuance  of  the  general  tran- 
quillity ;  he  expressed  concern  and  regret,  at  having 
found  it  necessary  to  ask  extraordinary  supplies,  and 
said  that  we  were  engaged  in  a  great  national  cause, 
the  prosecution  of  which  must  inevitably  be  attended 
with  difficulties  and  expense :  but  considering  that 
the  essential  rights  and  interests  of  the  whole  empire 
are  deeply  concerned  in  the  issue,  and  no  safety  or 
security  could  be  found  but  in  the  constitutional  sub- 
ordination contended  for,  no  price  could  be  too  high 
for  the  preservation  of  such  objects.  He  still  enter- 
tained hopes  that  his  rebellious  subjects  might  be 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  errors,  and  by  a  volun- 
tary return  to  their  duty,  justify  him  in  bringing 
about  the  favourite  wish  of  his  heart,  the  restoration 
of  harmony  and  re-establishment  of  order  and  hap^ 
piness  in  every  part  of  his  dominions. 

The  plan  of  the  ensuing  campaign  in  America  was 
divided  into  three  parts.  The  object  of  the  first  was 
the  removal  of  the  troops  from  Boston  to  New  York, 
where  they  were  to  be  joined  by  considerable  rein- 
forcements from  England,  to  make  a  grand  effort  in 
the  middle  colonies ;  the  second  enterprise  was  direct- 
ed to  the  southward,  and  the  third  expedition  was  to 
be  undertaken  in  Canada.  As  the  force  destined  for 
each  of  these  purposes  was  deemed  fully  adequate  to 
its  execution,  they  were  entered  upon  with  the  pros- 
pect of  speedily  terminating  the  war,  though  the 
event  did  not  correspond  with  this  expectation. 

Washington  and  Lee  joined  the  besieging  army 
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before  Boston  soon  after  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill, 
but  nothing  of  consequence  was  attempted  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year;  the  garrison  were,  however, 
kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  alarm,  and  suffered  con- 
siderably, during  so  long  a  blockade,  from  hard  duty, 
confinement,  and  scarcity  of  provisions,  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  supplies  sent  from  England  having 
been  intercepted  by  American  cruisers. '  In  con- 
sequence of  General  Gage's  departure  for  Europe, 
the  chief  command  of  the  British  forces  devolved  on 
General  Howe,  who  thought  he  might  continue  in 
Boston  till  the  spring,  in  perfect  safety  from  any  new 
endeavours  of  the  enemy,  but  soon  experienced  a 
mortifying  disappointment.  General  Washington, 
apprehensive  that  the  garrison  might  be  strengthened 
by  fresh  succours  in  the  spring,  and  foreseeing  that 
his  own  army  would  be  wanted  elsewhere  to  oppose 
impending  dangers,  began  to  prosecute  the  siege  with 
redoubled  vigour  about  the  end  of  February,  in  hopes 
of  becoming  master  of  the  place  before  the  arrival  of 
reinforcements  "from  the  mother  country.  The  renewal 
of  his  attempts  was  very  much  forwarded  by  the 
capture  of  an  ordnance  ship  from  Woolwich,  which 
unfortunately  separated  from  her  convoy,  and  being 
herself  of  no  force,  was  taken  without  defence  by  a 
small  privateer.  This  vessel  contained,  besides  a  large 
mortar  upon  a  new  construction,  Several  pieces  of  fine 
brass  cannon,  a  vast  quantity  of  small  arms  and  am- 
munition, with  tools,  utensils,  and  machines  for  camps 
and  artillery  in  the  greatest  abundance,  the  whole  being 
an  invaluable  acquisition  to  the  besiegers.  On  the  2d 
of  March  a  battery  was  opened  at  a  place  called  Phipp's 
Farm,  westward  of  the  town,  whence  it  was  dread- 
fully annoyed  by  a  furious  discharge  of  cannon  and 
bombs;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  another  was 
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opened  from  the  heights  of  Dorchester  Point  on  the 
opposite  side,  where  two  redoubts  had  been  erected 
in  the  course  of  the  preceding  night.  The  situation 
of  the  army  was  now  very  critical  ;  as  the  new 
works,  along  with  others  which  it  was  evident  would 
be  speedily  thrown  up  on  some  of  the  neighbouring 
hills,  would  command  the  town,  a  considerable  part 
of  the  harbour,  and  of  the  beach,  whence  an  embark- 
ation must  take  place  in  case  of  a  retreat,  and  render 
the  communication  between  the  troops  on  Boston 
Neck  and  the  main  body,  both  difficult  and  danger- 
ous. In  these  circumstances  no  alternative  remained 
but  to  evacuate  the  town,  or  to  dislodge  the  provin- 
cials, and  the  latter  design  was  immediately  adopted  : 
a  violent  storm,  followed  by  a  deluge  of  rain,  delayed 
the  perilous  trial,  in  the  first  instance ;  and  next  day 
it  was  discovered,  upon  a  nearer  inspection,  that  more 
works  had  been  constructed,  still  stronger  than  any  of 
the  former,  and  that  the  whole  were  now  so  com- 
pletely fortified,  that  all  hope  of  forcing  them  was  at 
an  end.  It  was  in  fact  impossible  to  approach  them  ; 
for  in  order  to  do  so,  the  English  must  have  ascended 
an  almost  perpendicular  eminence,  on  the  top  of  which 
the  Americans  had  prepared  hogsheads,  chained  toge- 
ther in  great  numbers,  and  filled  with  stones,  to  roll 
down  upon  the  assailants,  which  must  have  destroyed 
all  order,  broken  their  ranks,  and  swept  away  whole 
columns  at  once.  Nothing,  therefore,  remained  but 
to  abandon  the  town,  and  to  convey  the  troops,  artil- 
lery, and  stores,  on  board  the  ships  that  lay  in  the 
harbour.  This  measure  required  several  days  to  carry 
it  into  execution,  on  account  of  the  numbers  to  be 
removed,  many  of  whom  were  sick  and  wounded ;  it 
was,  however,  effected  on  the  17th  of  March,  when 
the  garrison,  with  above  1500  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
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were  attached  to  the  British  cause,  embarked  for  Ha- 
lifax in  Nova  Scotia,  to  which  they  had  a  favourable 
passage.  Tn  the  hurry  of  their  departure  they  left  be- 
hind them  a  large  quantity  of  provisions,  artillery,  and 
stores:  the  barracks  were  uninjured;  and  the  retreat 
from  the  capital  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  highly 
disadvantageous  to  the  British  arms.  The  fortifica- 
tions at  Castle  William  were,  however,  blown  up,  as 
they  would  have  rendered  all  future  attempts  upon 
the  town,  by  sea,  impracticable:  some  ships  of  war 
were  also  stationed  off  the  harbour,  to  warn  and  pro- 
tect any  vessels  that  should  arrive  from  England ;  but 
they  were  too  few  to  be  perfectly  successful ;  and 
several  store-ships  and  transports,  one  of  which  was 
laden  with  1500  barrels  of  powder,  besides  carbines, 
bayonets,  travelling  carriages  for  heavy  cannon,  and 
all  sorts  of  tools,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans, 
to  whom  these  acquisitions  were  invaluable.  As  soon 
as  General  Washington  perceived  that  the  town  was 
evacuated,  he  marched  in  with  all  the  triumph  of 
victory,  and  detached  several  regiments,  under  the 
command  of  General  Lee,  to  the  defence  of  New 
York,  imagining  that  the  British  troops  might  have 
departed  for  that  place ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the 
latter  did  not  immediately  admit  of  their  undertaking 
any  expedition. 

During  these  transactions  at  Boston,  Arnold  re- 
mained posted  with  the  remnant  of  his  army  on  the 
heights  of  Abraham,  about  three  miles  from  Quebec, 
whence  he  could  intercept  any  supplies  that  might  be 
attempted  to  be  conveyed  into  the  city,  and  where  he 
hoped  to  increase  his  number  by  succours  from  the  con- 
gress, and  by  ingratiating  himself  with  the  Canadians; 
but  the  succours  were  retarded  by  the  almost  insup- 
portable hardships  of  a  long  march,  in  a  rigorous  sea- 
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son,  and  through  a  savage  country ;  and  with  regard 
to  the  Canadians,  their  affections  were  entirely  alien- 
ated from  the  invaders,  not  only  by  their  misfortunes, 
but  their  misbehaviour  also.  As  the  season  approach- 
ed, in  which  supplies  and  reinforcements  for  the  gar- 
rison were  sure  to  arrive  from  England,  the  Americans 
resolved  to  make  a  further  effort  before  they  should 
be  obliged  entirely  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  They 
renewed  the  siege,  raised  some  batteries,  and  made 
several  attempts,  by  fire-ships  and  otherwise,  to  burn 
the  vessels  in  the  harbour.  The  project  failed,  though 
very  boldly  conducted ;  and  their  troops  were  at  one 
time  drawn  up,  and  scaling  ladders,  with  every  other 
preparation,  were  in  readiness  for  storming  the  town, 
during  the  distraction  which  they  hoped  the  fire-ships 
and  batteries  would  have  produced.  They  even  pene- 
trated into  the  suburbs,  where  they  burned  several 
houses,  and  compelled  the  garrison  to  pull  down  the 
rest,  in  order  to  prevent  the  flames  from  spreading;  but 
the  judgment  and  vigilance  of  General  Carleton  baffled 
all  their  designs ;  and  the  small  pox,  that  scourge  and 
terror  of  the  western  continent,  broke  out  among 
them,  making  its  usual  ravages.  The  dread  of  the 
infection,  which  is  considered  as  the  American  plague, 
and  regarded  with  all  the  horror  incident  to  that  name, 
rendering  it  impossible  to  keep  up  any  discipline,  or 
to  prevent  the  most  alarming  desertions,  a  retreat  was 
resolved  upon ;  but  even  this  could  only  be  effected 
with  the  utmost  precipitation  and  loss,  on  account  of 
the  sudden  appearance  of  part  of  the  English  squa- 
dron, consisting  of  the  Isis  man  of  war,  and  two 
frigates,  which  had  made  their  way  through  the  ice, 
and  arrived  unexpectedly  before  Quebec.  Gene- 
ral Carleton  lost  no  time  in  seizing  the  advantages 
which  the  present  situation  afforded;  a  detachment 
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of  soldiers  and  marines  being-  landed  from  the  ship- 
ping-, and  joined  to  the  garrison,  he  marched  out  at 
their  head,  on  the  (5th  of  May.  The  Americans, 
having  already  begun  a  retreat,  fled  on  all  sides,  on 
the  appearance  of  the  British  troops,  abandoning-  their 
artillery,  military  stores,  and  every  other  article  of 
encumbrance.  Some  of  the  light-armed  English  ships 
having  at  the  same  time  got  up  the  river,  captured 
several  small  vessels,  and  retook  the  Gaspee  sloop  of 
war,  which  had  been  seized  in  the  beginning-  of  the 
winter.  Thus  was  the  siege  or  blockade  of  Quebec 
raised,  after  a  continuance  of  about  five  months ;  and 
from  this  time  the  Americans  experienced  nothing  but 
defeats,  till  they  were  driven  out  of  that  province. 
The  governor  showed  himself  worthy  of  success,  by 
an  act  which  does  great  honour  to  his  humanity.  As 
a  number  of  the  sick  and  wounded  provincials  were 
concealed  in  the  neighbouring  woods  and  villages, 
where  they  were  in  the  greatest  danger  of  perishing 
under  the  complicated  pressure  of  want,  fear,  and 
disease,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  commanding  the 
proper  officers  to  find  out  these  unhappy  persons,  and 
to  afford  them  all  necessary  relief  at  the  public  ex- 
pense; assuring  them,  that  as  soon  as  they  were 
recovered,  they  should  have  free  liberty  to  return  to 
their  respective  provinces. 

The  remainder  of  the  expected  reinforcements,  coiii- 
sisting  of  several  regiments  from  Ireland,  one  from 
England,  another  from  General  Howe,  together  with 
the  Brunswick  troops,  having  successively  arrived  in 
Canada  before  the  end  of  May,  the  most  vigorous 
measures  were  immediately  adopted,  and,  for  the 
greater  celerity  of  operation,  the  British  general  di- 
vided his  forces  into  different  detachments,  appointing 
the  general  rendezvous  at  Trois  Rivieres,  half  way 
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between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  about  ninety  miles 
from  each.  Before  any  of  the  larger  bodies  were  put 
in  motion,  an  expedition  was  undertaken  by  Captain 
Forster,  at  the  head  of  a  small  party  of  regulars  and 
some  Indians,  against  a  place  called  the  Cedars,  about 
thirty  miles  to  the  westward  of  Montreal,  on  the  river 
St.  Lawrence.  This  fort,  though  naturally  strong, 
and  defended  by  400  provincials,  did  not  long  resist 
Captain  Forster's  attack.  A  heavy  fire  of  musketry 
having  been  continued  for  a  few  hours,  the  garrison 
surrendered  on  condition  of  having  their  lives  pre- 
served from  the  usual  ferocity  of  the  Indians.  A 
detachment  of  the  latter  had  also  taken  prisoners 
another  party  of  provincials,  who  were  marching 
from  Montreal  to  the  relief  of  the  Cedars,  and  whose 
lives  were  spared  through  the  interposition  of  Cap- 
tain Forster.  This  brave  officer  advanced  next  day 
to  Vaudreuil,  about  six  miles  north  of  the  Cedars, 
whence  Arnold,  at  the  head  of  700  men,  made  an 
attempt  to  dislodge  him,  but  was  obliged  to  return 
to  St.  Ann's,  on  the  island  of  Montreal.  Captain 
Forster  not  having  yet  received  any  intelligence  of 
General  Carleton's  arrival  at  Trois  Rivieres,  and  find- 
ing himself  much  encumbered  by  the  number  of  his 
prisoners,  judged  it  expedient  to  release  them  in 
consequence  of  an  agreement,  signed  by  Arnold,  to 
return  an  equal  number  of  the  King's  troops  of  the 
same  rank  within  the  space  of  two  months,  and  to 
send  four  captains  to  Quebec  as  hostages  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  articles.  This  cartel  was  afterwards 
broken  by  congress,  who  alleged  that  Captain  Fors- 
ter had  conducted  himself  towards  the  prisoners  taken 
at  the  Cedars  in  a  cruel  and  inhuman  manner.  That 
this  dishonourable  pretence  to  palliate  a  flagrant  breach 
of  faith  was  totally  unfounded,  is  proved  on  the  tes- 
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timony  of  Captain  Sullivan,  one  of  the  hostages,  who 
says  that  no  man  living  could  have  used  more  hu- 
manity than  Captain  Forster  did,  after  the  surrender 
of  the  party  to  which  he  belonged. 

In  the  mean  time  the  British  and  Brunswick  forces 
were   advancing   with   all  practicable   dispatch.      A 
considerable  body,  under  Brigadier-general  Frazer, 
had  already  taken   their  station  at  Trois  Rivieres; 
another,   under  Brigadier-general  Nesbit,   lay  near 
them  on  board  some  transports;  and  a  third,  more 
numerous  than  either,  under  Generals  Carleton,  Bur- 
goyne,  Philips,  and  the  German  commander  Reidesel, 
were  on  the  way  from   Quebec.     At  this  juncture, 
the  Americans,  who  had  retreated  as  far  as  the  river 
Sorrel,  about  fifty  miles  from  Trois  Rivieres,  and 
had  there  been  joined  by  some  succours,  formed  a 
scheme  for  the  surprise  of  the  troops  under  General 
Frazer.     Major-general  Thompson,   who  conducted 
this  enterprise,  embarked  at  Sorrel  with  2000  men, 
and  coasting  along  the  south  side  of  what  js  called 
the  Lake  of  St.  Peter,   arrived  at  Nicolet,  whence 
they  fell  down  the  river  by  night,  and  passed  to  the 
other  side,  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  make  a 
sudden  attack  before  day-break;  but  General  Frazer, 
having  received  intelligence  of  their  approach,  imme- 
diately prepared  to  receive  them,  and  General  Nesbit, 
at  the  same  time,  posted  his  detachment  in  their  rear. 
After  a  furious,  but  ineffectual  onset,  their  only  resource 
was  flight.     Nesbit's  corps  kept  the  river  side  to  pre- 
vent their  escape  to  their  boats,  while  Frazer's,  in 
pursuit,  galled  them  severely,  and  they  were  driven 
for  some  miles  through  a  deep  swamp,  which  they 
traversed  with  inconceivable  toil,  and  in  constant  dan- 
ger.    The  British  troops  at  length  grew  tired  of  the 
pursuit,  and  the  woods  afforded  the  exhausted  enemy 
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a  wished -for  shelter.  About  200  men,  with  the  first 
and  second  in  command,  were  taken  prisoners. 

This  was  the  last  appearance  of  vigour  shown  by 
the  provincials  in  Canada.  General  Carleton  having 
arrived  next  day,  June  the  9th,  at  Trois  Rivieres, 
the  whole  army  pushed  forward,  by  land  and  water, 
with  great  expedition.  When  the  fleet  arrived  at 
Sorrel,  they  found  the  enemy  had  abandoned  that 
place  a  few  hours  before,  having  dismantled  the 
batteries,  and  carried  off  their  artillery  and  stores. 
A  strong  column  was  here  landed  under  General 
Burgoyne,  with  orders  to  advance  along  the  Sorrel 
,to  St.  John's,  while  the  remainder  of  the  forces 
sailed  up  the  river  to  Longueil,  where  they  dis- 
covered that  the  city  and  island  of  Montreal  had 
been  abandoned  on  the  preceding  evening.  The 
army  was  immediately  landed  on  the  continent,  and 
marching  by  La  Prairie,  crossed  the  peninsula  form- 
ed by  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Sorrel,  in  order  to 
join  ^General  Burgoyne  at  St.  John's,  where  they 
expected  a  strong  resistance ;  but  that  general,  hav- 
ing pursued  his  march  without  intermission,  and 
arrived  at  St.  John's  on  the  evening  of  the  18th, 
found  the  buildings  in  flames,  and  nearly  every  thing 
destroyed  that  could  not  be  carried  off.  The  pro- 
vincials acted  in  the  same  manner  at  Chamblee,  and 
burned  such  vessels  as  they  were  not  able  to  drag  up 
the  rapids  in  their  way  to  Lake  Champlain,  where 
they  directly  embarked  for  Crown  Point. 

The  British  commanders,  having  thus  freed  Canada 
from  its  invaders,  were  desirous  of  proceeding  to  the 
southward,  and  for  this  purpose  determined  to  equip 
such  a  fleet  as  would  enable  them  to  traverse  Lake 
Champlain  with  safety.  This  was  a  work  of  time 
and  labour;  but,  by  great  exertion,  in  about  three 
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months  they  acquired  a  naval  force  far  superior  to  that 
of  the  Americans,  thirty  vessels,  all  carrying  cannon, 
being  constructed  in  that  time,  a  few  of  the  largest 
of  which  were  first  framed  and  sent  over  from  Great 
Britain.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  two  fleets  were 
commanded  by  land  officers,  Carleton  and  Arnold 
being  equally  ambitious  to  support  on  a  new  element 
the  reputation  they  had  acquired  by  their  military 
skill  and  conduct.  Early  on  the  Jlth  of  October, 
the  British  armament,  proceeding  up  the  lake,  dis- 
covered the  enemy's  fleet,  drawn  up  with  great  judg- 
ment, in  a  line  extending  from  the  island  of  Valicourt 
to  the  western  main,  and  a  warm  action  ensued ;  but 
the  British  ships  of  greatest  force  being  prevented, 
by  the  unfavourableness  of  the  wind,  from  advancing 
near  enough  to  take  a  part  in  the  engagement,  Arnold 
availed  himself  of  the  darkness  of  night  to  get  away 
undiscovered.  Being  eagerly  pursued  all  the  next 
day,  he  was  overtaken  on  the  13th  within  a  few 
leagues  of  Crown  Point,  and  the  action  was  renewed 
with  great  fury  for  two  hours.  Arnold  had  lost  one 
of  his  largest  ships  and  a  gondola  in  the  first  engage- 
ment ;  and  though  only  two  gallies  and  five  gondolas 
remained,  the  rest  having  deserted  him,  and  escaped 
to  Ticonderoga,  he  made  a  most  desperate  resistance 
till,  finding  it  impossible  to  withstand  the  force  to 
which  he  was  opposed,  he  ordered  his  vessels  to  be 
run  on  shore,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  land  their  men 
in  safety,  and  then  to  be  blown  up,  remaining  himself 
on  board  his  galley  till  she  was  enveloped  in  flame, 
lest  ihe  British  should  strike  his  flag,  which  he  kept 
flying  to  the  last  moment.  Crown  Point  was  imme- 
diately abandoned  by  the  Americans,  and  all  their 
force  concentrated  at  Ticonderoga ;  which  being 
judged  too  strongly  defended  to  be  attacked  at  this 
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advanced  season,  General  Carleton  put  his  troops 
into  winter  cantonments  in  Canada,  and  General 
Burgoyne  returned  to  England. 

Whilst  the  rigours  of  winter  alone  retarded  the 
progress  of  the  British  arms  in  the  north,  a  total 
failure  attended  the  expedition  to  the  southward.  It 
has  been  already  mentioned,  that  Lord  William 
Campbell  and  Mr.  Martin,  the  governors  of  the  two 
Carol inas,  had  found  it  necessary  to  take  shelter  on 
board  the  King's  ships  lying  off  the  coast,  not,  how- 
ever, without  hopes  of  seeing  their  respective  pro- 
vinces soon  reduced  to  obedience.  They  knew  that 
a  strong  squadron  of  men  of  war,  with  a  large  body 
of  land  forces,  was  to  be  sent  out  early  to  the  southern 
colonies,  and  that  General  Clinton,  with  a  small  de- 
tachment, had  left  Boston  in  December,  to  meet  them 
at  Cape  Fear.  Mr.  Martin,  in  particular,  omitted  no 
scheme  which  the  most  active  zeal  and  ingenuity  could 
suggest  for  securing  a  number  of  adherents  in  the 
interior  parts  of  the  country,  to  co-operate  with  the 
British  forces.  He  had,  ,by  means  of  emissaries, 
formed  a  junction  between  some  Scotch  emigrants, 
and  a  band  of  resolute  unruly  men  called  Regulators, 
who  had  long  lived  in  a  sort  of  savage  independence, 
deriving  their  chief  sustenance  from  the  chace ;  but 
it  being  necessary  to  embody  all  the  scattered  parties 
of  the  loyalists  in  the  month  of  January,  as  the  only 
chance  of  keeping  them  steady  in  their  intentions, 
and  the  force  which  was  to  countenance  and  support 
them  not  arriving  in  time,  they  were  surrounded, 
before  the  end  of  February,  by  large  parties  of  the 
provincial  troops  and  militia ;  most  of  their  leaders, 
and  several  of  their  bravest  men,  were  killed  or  taken 
prisoners;  and  the  rest  were  totally  dispersed.  The 
British  squadron  did  not  arrive  for  above  two  months 
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after,  owing  to  a  singular  circumstance.  The  vessels 
had  been  sent  round  to  Cork  in  the  beginning  of  the 
winter,  to  take  on  board  the  troops  and  provisions; 
but  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  forming  a  very 
unseasonable  scruple  about  the  propriety  of  permit- 
ting the  forces  to  embark  without  leave  of  the  legis- 
lature, so  much  time  was  lost,  that  the  fleet  did  not 
sail  till  the  12th  of  February.  Sir  Peter  Parker 
went  out  as  commodore,  and  the  land  forces  were 
under  the  orders  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  After  a  tedious 
voyage,  occasioned  by  the  lateness  of  their  departure, 
all  the  fleet,  except  a  few  ships,  reached  Cape  Fear 
in  North  Carolina  on  the  3d  of  May.  General 
Clinton,  who  was  waiting  for  them  with  the  utmost 
anxiety,  immediately  took  the  command  of  the  troops* 
and  issued  a  proclamation,  inviting  the  inhabitants  of 
the  several  colonies  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  and 
to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Bri* 
tish  government;  but  the  force  and  spirits  of  the 
loyalists  were  so  entirely  broken  by  their  late  misfor- 
tune, that  no  public  avowal  of  their  sentiments  nor 
any  farther  efforts  could  be  reasonably  expected  from 
them,  unless  they  saw  the  royal  standard  erected  in 
the  heart  of  the  country. 

General  Clinton's  orders  were  to  try  if  any  of  the 
southern  provinces  would  take  up  arms  in  favour  of 
Great  Britain ;  in  which  case  he  was  to  have  left  a 
body  of  troops  to  assist  the  well-affected,  and  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  remainder  of  his  forces  to  New  York, 
to  join  General  Howe.  The  late  arrival  of  the  fleet 
from  Ireland  precluded  any  slow  experiments  on  the 
temper  of  the  people;  but  General  Clinton  resolved 
to  try  the  event  of  an  attack  on  Charlestown,  the 
capture  of  which  would  compensate  for  other  dis- 
appointments. The  whole  fleet  accordingly  set  sail 
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on  the  last  day  of  May,  and  came  to  anchor  off 
the  bar  on  the  4th  of  June.  They  found  the  city 
in  a  strong  posture  of  defence :  works  had  been 
thrown  up  on  Sullivan's  Island,  mounted  with  thirty 
pieces  of  cannon,  in  a  situation  commanding  the 
channel  of  Charlestown  harbour  :  the  militia  of  the 
province  were  collected  in  great  numbers  for  the 
defence  of  the  metropolis :  and  Lee,  who  had  care- 
fully watched  all  Clinton's  motions  since  his  depar- 
ture from  Boston,  was  now  encamped  with  a  con- 
siderable body  of  forces  on  the  continent,  holding 
communication  with  Sullivan's  Island  by  a  bridge  of 
boats.  The  British  troops  disembarked  on  Long 
Island,  where  they  constructed  two  batteries  of  can- 
non and  mortars  to  answer  those  of  the  enemy,  and 
to  co-operate  with  the  floating  batteries  destined  to 
cover  their  passage  over  a  small  creek  that  separated 
the  two  islands.  The  arrangements  between  the 
commanders  by  sea  and  land  being  completed,  the 
Thunder  bomb,  covered  by  the  Friendship  armed 
ship,  took  her  station  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of 
June,  and  commenced  the  attack  by  throwing  shells 
at  the  fort  as  the  fleet  advanced.  About  eleven 
o'clock,  the  Bristol,  which  was  the  commodore's 
ship,  and  the  Experiment,  both  of  fifty  guns,  with 
the  Active  and  Solebay  frigates,  brought  up  directly 
against  the  fort,  and  began  a  furious  cannonade,  which 
was  returned  with  equal  fury  and  with  more  effect. 
The  Sphynx,  Actseon,  and  Syren  frigates  were  order- 
ed to  take  their  station  between  the  end  of  the  island 
and  Charlestown ;  but  through  the  unskilfulness  of 
the  pilate,  they  were  entangled  in  some  shoals,  where 
all  three  stuck ;  and  though  two  of  them  were,  after 
some  time,  with  damage  and  difficulty  got  off,  it  was 
then  too  late,  and  they  were  besides  in  no  condition 
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to  execute  the  intended  service ;  the  Actaeon  could 
not  be  got  off,  and  was  burnt  by  her  crew.  The 
failure  of  this  part  of  the  plan  in  some  measure  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  day ;  for  between  one  and  two 
o'clock,  the  fire  from  the  fort  slackened  for  want  of 
ammunition,  but  was  renewed  on  receiving  a  fresh 
supply  from  Lee's  camp,  and  continued  without  inter- 
mission till  night.  The  Bristol  and  Experiment, 
being  most  pointed  at,  appeared  like  wrecks  upon 
the  water;  the  springs  of  the  former  ship's  cables 
being  cut  by  the  shot,  she  lay  exposed  in  such  a  man- 
ner to  the  enemy's  fire,  as  to  be  terribly  raked.  It  is 
said  that  her  quarter  deck  was  at  one  time  cleared  of 
every  person  but  the  commodore,  who  stood  alone,  a 
spectacle  of  intrepidity  and  firmness,  the  others  being 
all  either  killed,  or  carried  down  to  have  their  wounds 
dressed.  The  heroic  valour  of  Captain  Morris  cor- 
responded well  with  that  of  his  commodore.  Although 
severely  wounded,  he  disdained  to  quit  his  duty, 
until  his  arm  being  at  length  shot  off,  he  was  carried 
away  without  a  hope  of  recovery.  Above  a  hundred 
of  the  crew  were  killed  or  wounded  :  nor  was  the  loss 
much  less  on  board  the  Experiment.  During  this 
dreadful  and  obstinate  conflict,  the  seamen  anxiously 
expected  to  see  the  land  forces  advance  from  Long 
Island,  but  it  had  been  found  impracticable,  the 
creek  in  the  rear  of  the  fort,  though  in  general  ford- 
able,  being  at  this  time,  through  a  long  continuance 
of  easterly  winds,  deep  and  dangerous.  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  and  several  other  officers  waded  up  to  their 
shoulders,  and  exerted  every  other  effort  of  co-operation, 
but  to  very  little  purpose.  The  causes  of  the  seeming 
inactivity  of  the  army  being  at  that  time  unknown 
to  the  brave  combatants  on  board  the  fleet,  they  could 
not  help  feeling  much  disappointment,  though  it  did 
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not  slacken  their  astonishing1  exertions.  At  length 
Sir  Peter  Parker,  perceiving  that  all  possibility  of 
success  was  at  an  end,  withdrew  his  shattered  vessels, 
between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  from 
an  engagement  which  had  been  supported  with  ex- 
traordinary courage  and  vigour  for  above  ten  hours. 
On  the  21st  of  July  the  army  sailed  for  New  York, 
under  convoy  of  the  Solebay  frigate,  the  rest  of  the 
fleet  being  under  the  necessity  of  delaying  a  little 
longer  to  refit. 

On  the  expedition  against  New  York,  far  surpassing 
the  others  in  magnitude  and  importance,  the  greatest 
expectation  of  success  was  founded.  The  islands, 
which  constitute  so  large  a  part  of  the  province,  were 
exposed  on  all  sides  to  the  easy  descent  of  troops, 
and  to  the  direct  attacks  of  a  naval  armament.  The 
central  situation  of  the  province  made  it  also  a  desir- 
able inlet  to  the  surrounding  colonies.  The  war/could 
be  carried  on  with  equal  facility  either  in  Connecticut 
and  the  continent  of  New  York  on  the  eastern  side, 
or  in  New  Jersey  and  from  thence  to  Pennsylvania 
on  the  western,  so  as  to  leave  it  in  the  power  of  the 
British  commander  to  prescribe  the  scene  of  action, 
and  to  quit  it  when  he  liked  in  perfect  security.  To 
crown  these  and  other  local  advantages,  Long  Island, 
which  is  very  fertile  in  all  kinds  of  corn,  and  abounded 
with  herds  and  flocks,  was  deemed  almost  equal  in 
itself  to  the  maintenance  of  an  army  These  circum- 
stances would  have  probably  tempted  General  Howe 
to  make  a  descent  on  that  island  after  he  left  Boston, 
instead  of  pursuing  his  voyage  to  Halifax,  had  his 
troops  been  fit  for  immediate  action.  After  a  long- 
stay  of  above  two  months,  growing  impatient  as  the 
summer  advanced,  and  being  probably  urged  by  the 
scarcity  of  provisions,  he  left  Halifax  the  llth  of 
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June,  and,  on  the  29th,  reached  Sandy  Hook,  near 
New  York,  where  he  was  met  by  Major-general 
Try  on,  the  late  governor,  who  gave  him  a  full 
account  of  the  state  and  disposition  of  the  province, 
as  well  as  of  the  strength  of  the  enemy.  Finding 
all  the  approachable  parts  of  New  York  and  Long- 
Islands  in  a  powerful  state  of  defence,  he  proceeded 
to  Staten  Island,  which  being  of  less  value  and  con- 
sequence was  less  attended  to,  and  where  he  landed 
without  opposition  on  the  3d  of  July.  The  succours 
from  England,  and  the  armament  which  was  to 
co-operate  with  him,  did  not  arrive  for  a  week  after^ 
The  naval  force  was  under  the  command  of  his  bro- 
ther Lord  Howe,  who  had  also  been  appointed  joint 
commissioner  with  the  general,  under  the  late  act  of 
Parliament,  for  restoring  peace  to  America.  It  was 
thought  that  conciliating  proposals  would  derive  some 
increase  of  popularity  from  being  conveyed  through 
the  medium  of  two  officers,  whose  gallant  brother 
had,  in  the  former  war,  gloriously  fallen  at  Ticonde- 
roga,  in  defence  of  the  colonies;  but  every  day  now 
diminished  the  chance  of  reconcilement. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  the  congress  had  taken  au 
opportunity  of  feeling  the  general  pulse  of  the  people, 
and  of  preparing  them  for  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendency which  was  to  follow,  by  a  kind  of  circular 
manifesto,  to  the  several  colonies,  stating  the  causes 
which,  in  their  opinion,  rendered  it  necessary  that 
all  authority  under  the  crown  should  be  totally  sup- 
pressed, and  all  the  powers  of  government  taken 
respectively  into  their  own  hands*  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland  alone  seemed  averse  to  the  proposal ; 
the  question  being  debated  with  great  warmth  in  the 
provincial  assembly  of  the  former,  and  then  referred 
to  their  constituents,  by  whom,  however,  it  was  de- 
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cided  in  favour  of  the  recommendations  of  congress. 
In  Maryland  the  delegates  were  instructed  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  assembly  to  oppose  the  declaration  of 
independency,  which  they  accordingly  did,  and  having 
given  their  votes,  withdrew.  A  body  of  the  people  soon 
obliged  them  to  return,  and  the  assembly  were  also 
compelled  to  ratify  the  important  resolution.  Every 
obstacle  being  thus  surmounted,  the  congress,  assuming 
a  new  title,  and  styling  themselves  the  representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America ,  published  on  the  4th 
of  July  a  solemn  act,  declaring  those  states  to  be 
free  and  independent ;  absolving  them  from  all  alle- 
giance to  the  British  crown ;  and  renouncing  all 
political  connexion  with  the  mother  country.  A 
supplement  to  the  Declaration  of  Independency  was 
published  by  the  congress  on  the  4th  of  October  fol- 
lowing, under  the  title  of  Articles  of  Confederation 
and  perpetual  Union  between  the  thirteen  specified 
states,  laying  down  an  invariable  system  of  rules  or 
laws  for  their  government  in  all  public  cases  with 
respect  to  each  other  in  peace  or  war,  and  also  ex- 
tending to  their  commerce  with  foreign  nations. 
These  articles  received,  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
forms  would  permit,  the  separate  ratification  of  each 
colony. 

Lord  Howe  was  very  much  chagrined  to  find  that 
this  step  had  been  taken  before  his  arrival,  as  it  threw 
a  new  and  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  any  treaty.  His  lordship,  however,  resolved  to 
make  such  efforts  as  yet  remained,  to  bring  about  an 
accommodation.  His  first  act  was  to  send  ashore, 
by  a  flag,  on  the  1 4th  of  J  uly,  a  circular  letter  to 
the  several  late  governors  of  the  colonies,  acquaint- 
ing them  with  his  civil  and  military  powers,  and 
desiring  that  they  would  publish,  as  generally  as  pos- 
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sihle,  for  the  information  of  the  people,  a  declaration 
which  accompanied  the  letter,  wherein  he  fivlly  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  his  commission,  and  of  the 
authority  with  which  his  brother  and  he  were  invest- 
ed, under  the  late  act  of  Parliament.  The  letter 
and  declaration  appeared  in  all  the  newspapers  by 
the  order  of  congress,  with  a  preface  or  comment 
calculated  to  counteract  the  effect  of  both.  Dr. 
Franklin,  who  had  resided  for  some  years  in  England 
as  agent  for  the  colonies  of  Massachusets  and  Penn- 
sylvania, being  now  a  leading  member  of  the  congress, 
Lord^  Howe  addressed  a  letter  to  him  also,  touching 
upon  the  above  mentioned  points;  expressing  a  hope 
and  a  wish  to  find  in  America  the  same  disposition 
for  peace  that  he  brought  with  him ;  and  concluding 
with  requesting  the  doctor's  aid  to  accomplish  this 
desired  end.  The  doctor,  in  reply,  informed  his 
lordship,  that,  preparatory  to  any  propositions  of 
amity  or  peace,  it  would  be  required  that  Great 
Britain  should  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
America,  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  in- 
demnify the  colonies  for  burning  their  towns.  This, 
however,  he  stated  to  be  only  his  private  opinion, 
and  not  authorized  by  those  to  whom  the  Americans 
had  intrusted  the  power  of  peace  or  war.  A  cor- 
respondence was  opened  at  the  same  time  with  Ge- 
neral Washington,  but  to  as  little  purpose.  Lord 
Howe  and  his  brother,  unwilling  to  accede  to  such 
preliminaries  as  Dr.  Franklin  pointed  out,  and  see- 
ing, from  the  declaration  of  independence,  and  the 
vigorous  preparations  of  the  enemy,  that  nothing  less 
would  be  accepted,  resolved  to  commence  hostilities 
without  farther  delay. 

The  troops  under  General  Clinton  from  the  south- 
ward, and  some   regiments  from  Florida  and   the 
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West  Indies,  having  joined  the  grand  army,  which 
now  amounted  to  near  30,000  men,  the  operations 
began  on  the  22d  of  August.  A  detachment  of  4000 
men  was  first  embarked,  and  having  landed  without 
resistance  on  the  south  western  extremity  of  Long 
Island,  they  were  soon  followed  by  the  rest  of  the 
army  and  artillery.  On  the  opposite  side,  near  the 
village  of  Brooklyn,  within  view  of  New  York,  a 
large  body  of  Americans,  to  the  number  of  15,000, 
were  strongly  posted,  under  the  command  of  General 
Sullivan,  assisted  by  General  Putnam  and  some  other 
able  officers.  His  lines  extended  on  the  left  to  the 
East  River,  which  separated  him  from  New  York ; 
he  "was  secured,  on  the  right,  by  a  marsh  reaching 
to  an  inlet  of  the  sea  called  Gowan's  Cove ;  and  he 
had  Governor's  Island  and  a  bay  to  the  rear  of  his 
encampment.  Between  the  armies  was  a  range  of 
hills  covered  with  wood,  intersecting  the  country 
from  east  to  west:  through  these  hills  were  three 
passes;  one  to  the  westward,  called  the  Narrows;  a 
second  nearly  in  the  centre,  taking  its  name  from  the 
village  of  Flatbush ;  and  the  third  bending  to  the 
east  towards  the  town  of  Bedford,  on  which  side 
there  was  a  road  leading  round  the  extremity  of  the 
Mils  to  a  plantation  called  Jamaica.  These  defiles 
were  guarded  by  numerous  parties ;  and  the  heights 
behind  them  were  occupied  by  about  two  thirds  of 
the  whole  body  of  forces,  who  had  been  detached 
from  the  camp  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  British 
army.  General  Howe,  having  formed  his  plan,  sta- 
tioned General  Grant  at  the  head  of  the  left  wing  to 
guard  the  coast,  and  to  attempt  a  passage  through 
the  Narrows :  General  De  Heister,  with  the  Hes- 
sians, was  ordered  to  the  central  post  at  Flatbush : 
and  it  being  deemed  practicable,  from  the  report  of 
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General  Clinton  and  Sir  William  Erskine,  who  had 
reconnoitred  the  position  of  the  enemy,  to  turn  their 
left,  the  commander  in  chief  resolved  to  make  the 
attempt  himself  with  the  right  wing-,  consisting  of  a 
strong  advanced  corps  under  General  Clinton,  sup- 
ported by  the  brigades  under  Lord  Percy.  This  di- 
vision setting  off  about  nine  in  the  evening  of  the 
26th,  and  crossing  the  country  by  Flatlands,  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  eastern  pass  without  any 
alarm  being  communicated  to  the  Americans,  having 
intercepted  their  patrole.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  British  troops  reached  Bedford,  and  an 
attack  was  immediately  begun  on  the  enemy's  left ; 
they  made  but  a  feeble  resistance,  and  retired  from 
the  woody  grounds  to  their  lines  in  evident  confu- 
sion. As  soon  as  the  firing  from  this  quarter  was 
heard,  General  De  Heister,  with  a  column  of  Hes- 
sians, poured  upon  their  centre,  and  forced  them  to 
take  shelter  in  the  woods,  with  the  loss  of  three  pieces 
of  cannon.  General  Grant's  column,  which  had 
driven  the  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy  from  a 
strong  pass,  began  a  very  furious  cannonade  upon 
them  early  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  divert  their 
attention  from  left  j;iieir  wing  and  rear,  where  "all  the 
danger  lay.  They  returned  the  fire  with  great  spirit 
till  they  received  news  of  the  total  rout  of  the  rest  of 
their  army,  when  they  fled  in  the  utmost  disorder :  a 
few  small  parties  took  to  the  woods :  but  the  greater 
number  attempted  to  make  their  escape  through  the 
marsh  at  Gowan's  Cove,  where  many  were  drowned, 
and  some  perished  more  miserably  in  the  mud* 
Their  loss,  which  was  very  considerable,  would  pro- 
bably have  been  much  greater,  had  the  conquering 
troops  been  permitted,  in  the  ardour  of  victory,  ito 
storm  the  American  lines.  Near  2000  of  them  were 
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killed  or  drowned ;  and  about  half  that  number,  in- 
cluding- three  of  their  generals,  Sullivan,  Stirling1, 
and  Udell,  with  ten  other  field  officers,  were  made 
prisoners.  The  British  and  Hessian  troops  had 
about  70  killed,  and  between  2  and  300  wounded. 
During  the  engagement  General  Washington  passed 
over  from  New  York,  and  effected  a  retreat  in  the  night 
of  the  29th  with  such  silence,  secrecy,  and  order,  that 
the  English  army  did  not  perceive  the  least  motion, 
and  were  surprised  in  the  morning  at  finding  the 
lines  abandoned,  and  seeing  the  last  of  the  enemy's 
rear  guard  in  their  boats  and  out  of  danger.  The 
only  advantage  which  General  Howe  derived  from 
his  first  day's  victory,  and  his  subsequent  caution, 
was  the  inglorious  acquisition  of  the  deserted  works 
of  Brooklyn. 

Soon  after  this  event,  General  Sullivan  was  sent 
upon  parole,  with  a  verbal  message  from  Lord  Howe, 
to  the  congress  at  Philadelphia,  importing,  that 
though  he  could  not  at  present  treat  with  them  in 
a  legal  character,  he  was  desirous  of  conferring  with 
some  of  the  members  as  private  gentlemen.  He 
said,  that  he  had,  in  conjunction  with  the  general, 
full  powers  to  compromise  the  dispute  between 
Great  Britain  and  America  on  terms  advantageous 
to  both;  the  obtaining  of  which  had  detained  him 
near  two  months,  and  prevented  his  arrival  before 
the  declaration  of  independency  had  taken  place: 
that  he  wished  a  compact  might  be  settled  at  this 
time,  when  no  decisive  blow  was  struck,  and  neither 
party  could  say  they  were  compelled  to  enter  into 
the  agreement :  that  if  the  congress  were  disposed 
to  treat,  many  things  which  they  had  not  yet  asked 
might  and  ought  to  be  granted  to  them :  and  that  if, 
upon  the  conference)  any  probable  ground  of  accom- 
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modation  appeared,  the  authority  of  congress  must 
of  course  be  afterwards  acknowledged,  in   order  to 
render  the  compact  complete.     The  congress  return- 
ed  for  answer,  that  being  the  representatives  of  the 
free  and  independent  states  of  America,  they  could 
not    with   propriety   send   any  of  their   members  to 
confer  with  his  lordship  in  their  private  characters; 
but  that,  ever  desirous  of  establishing  peace  on  rea- 
sonable terms,  they  would  send  a  committee  to  know 
whether  he  had  any  authority  to  treat  with  persons 
authorized  by  congress,  and  what  that  authority  was, 
and  to  hear  such  propositions  as  he  should  think  fit 
to  make.     Dr.  Franklin,   Mr.  Adams,  and  Mr.  Rut- 
ledge    being    accordingly    appointed,    waited   upon 
Lord  Howe  at  Staten  Inland,  who  told  them,  that 
every   act  of   Parliament   which   had   been  thought 
obnoxious  to  the  colonies  should  undergo  a  re  visa], 
and  every  just  cause  of  complaint  should  be  removed, 
if  they  would  declare  their  willingness  to  submit  to 
the   British   government.       The   committee  replied, 
that  an  acknowledgment  of  the  superiority  of  Great 
Britain  could  not   now  be  expected ;    adding,  that, 
even  if  the  congress  wished   to  replace  America  in 
her  former  situation,  they  had  not  the  power  to  do 
so ;    for  the  declaration  of  independency  had  been 
made  in  consequence  of  the  collected  voice  of  the 
whole  people,  by  whom  alone  it  could  be  invalidated 
and  abolished.     Here  the  conference  terminated,  and 
the  deputies,  on  their  return  to  congress,   reported 
that  Lord  Howe's  commission  appeared  to  contain 
no  other  authority  of  importance  than  was  comprised 
in  the  act  of  Parliament.     His  lordship,  on  his  part, 
published  a  declaration  to  the  people  of    America, 
assuring  them,  that  the  parent  state    was  ready  to 
receive  into  its  bosom  and  protection  all  who  might 
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be  willing  to  return  to  their  former  obedience ;  but 
this  declaration  had  no  great  effect. 

No  hope  remaining  of  accommodation,  the  English 
commanders  resolved  to  act  with  vigour.  The  royal 
army,  being  divided  only  by  the  East  river,  about 
1300  yards  in  breadth,  from  the  island  of  New  York, 
where  the  provincial  forces  had  taken  refuge,  were 
impatient  to  pass  that  narrow  boundary.  After  a 
long  and  severe  cannonade  from,  batteries  which  had 
been  erected  on  some  small  islands  between  the 
opposite  shores,  and  from  several  ships  of  war  judi- 
ciously stationed  to  cover  the  disembarkation  of  the 
troops,  a  descent  was  made,  on  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber, at  Kipp's  Bay,  within  three  miles  of  the  town 
of  New  York.  The  army  of  General  Washington 
being  posted,  part  in  the  environs  of  the  city,  and 
part  at  Kingsbridge,  on  the  isthmus  which  connects 
the  peninsula  with  the  continent,  apprehensions  were 
entertained  that  the  English  general,  by  landing  a 
body  of  forces  in  the  centre,  would  cut  off  the  com- 
munication between  them ;  on  which  a  resolution 
was  taken  to  evacuate  the  city ;  and  on  the  actual 
landing  of  the  British  troops  at  Kipp's  Bay,  the 
Americans  retreated  with  precipitation  and  some  loss 
to  Kingsbridge,  where  they  had  strong  intrench- 
ments.  When  the  British  forces  had  been  six  days 
in  New  York,  an  alarming  fire  broke  out  which 
consumed  about  1000  houses,  being  nearly  a  third 
part  of  the  town ;  and  but  for  the  great  exertions  of 
the  sailors  and  troops,  the  whole  city  must  have  shared 
the  same  fate.  After  much  time  being  spent  in 
erecting  a  chain  of  redoubts  to  cover  New  York, 
some  brigades  of  British  and  Hessian  troops  were 
left  to  defend  it,  and  the  rest  of  the  army  embarked 
on  the  12th  of  October,  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  pro- 
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ceeding  the  same  morning  to  land  near  West  Chester, 
on  the  continent  towards  Connecticut,  with  a  view  to 
gain  the  rear  of  General  Washington's  encampment, 
and  thereby  force  him  either  to  hazard  a  battle,  or 
suffer  himself  to  be  surrounded  and  confined  in  York 
Island.  The  American  commander,  alarmed  by  the 
remonstrances  of  General  Lee,  who  had  lately  re- 
turned from  South  Carolina,  perceived  the  necessity 
of  making  a  grand  movement  to  counteract  this  pro- 
ject, and  immediately  decamping  with  his  whole 
army,  took  a  new  and  strong  position  at  White 
Plains,  the  deep  river  Brunx  covering  his  front,  and 
the  North  river  flowing  at  some  distance  in  the 
rear. 

On  the  28th  of  October  the  royal  army  advanced, 
in  two  columns,  within  cannon  shot  of  the  American 
lines,  and  a  part  of  the  left-wing  crossing  the  river, 
drove  back,  with  loss,  an  advanced  post  of  the  Ame- 
rican encampment,  commanded  by  General  Macdou- 
gal.  Next  day  General  Howe,  observing  the  lines 
much  strengthened  by  additional  works,  resolved  to 
defer  the  assault  till  the  arrival  of  some  troops  he  had 
left  on  York  Island,  when  he  made  new  dispositions 
for  storming  the  American  intrenchment  on  the  last 
day  of  October,  which  was  prevented  by  incessant 
rains  ;  and  in  the  night  of  the  1st  of  November, 
Washington  drew  off  his  troops,  and  took  a  still 
stronger  position  amidsi  the  woods  and  highlands 
bordering  on  the  North  Castle  district.  General 
Howe,  perceiving  that  the  nature  of  the  country 
would  not  admit  of  forcing  the  American  commander 
to  an  engagement,  made  a  sudden  movement  towards 
Ringsbridge,  and  unexpectedly  invested  fort  Wash- 
ington, a  strong  post  on  the  North  river,  opposite  to 
which  was  fort  Lee  on  the  Jersey  side.  Colonel  Magaw, 
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the  commander  of  the  fortress,  refusing  to  surrender 
to  General  Howe's  summons  on  the  15th  of  November, 
it  was  carried  sword  in  hand  by  a  furious  assault  the 
next  morning1.     The  loss  of  the  royal  army  in  killed 
and  wounded  amounted  to  about  800;  that  of  the  gar- 
rison to  near  1200,  besides  more  than  2000  who  were 
made  prisoners.   On  this  acquisition,  Lord  Cornwallis 
was  detached  with  a  strong  body  of  forces  to  form  the 
investment  of  fort  Lee,  but  found   it  already   aban- 
doned by  the  garrison,  who  retired  with  precipitation, 
leaving  their  artillery,  provisions,  and  stores.     Gene- 
ral Washington,  who  had  passed  the  North  river  to 
protect  the   province  of  Jersey,  was  compelled  to 
retreat  with  a  diminished  force  to  Newark,   whence 
he  fell  back,  on  the  approach  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  to 
Brunswick,  and  thence,  on  the  1st  of  December,  to 
Prince-town,  having  first  broken  down   the   bridge 
erected  there  over  the  Rariton.     As  the  orders  of  his 
lordship  were  positive  not  to  advance  beyond  Brims* 
wick,  he  here  sent  dispatches  to  the  commander  in 
chief,  expressing  sanguine  hopes,  that  by  a  continued 
pursuit  he   could  entirely  disperse  the  army  under 
General  Washington,  and  seize  his  heavy  baggage 
and  artillery  before  he  could  pass  the  Delaware,  but 
General  Howe  only  replied  that  he  would  join  his 
lordship  immediately;  almost  a  week,  however,  elaps- 
ed before  this  junction  took  place.     On  the.  7th  of 
December  the  British  army  marched  from  Bruns- 
wick in  the  morning,  and  arrived  in  the  afternoon  at 
Prince -town,    which     place   General   Washington, 
with   Stirling's  brigade,  had  left  scarcely  an   hour. 
Trenton  on  the  Delaware,  where  the  Americans  were 
to  embark  for  Pennsylvania,  was  but  twelve  miles 
distant,    yet   the    British    troops  .were  detained   for 
seventeen    hours    at    Prince -town,    and    arrived   at 
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Trenton  just  when   the  last  boat  of  Washington's 
embarkation  crossed  the  river. 

During-  this  retreat  of  the  main  army,  General 
Lee,  at  the  head  pf  a  considerable  body  of  troops^ 
had  followed  the  track  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  but  at 
too  great  a  distance  to  be  of  any  service  to  the  com- 
mander in  chief.  It  seemed  as  if  his  proud  spirit 
would  have  been  gratified  by  the  total  defeat  of 
Washington,  whom  he  would  probably  have  suc- 
ceeded, but  a  most  mortifying  event  awaited  him. 
On  the  J-'5th  of  December,  while  his  army  lay  en- 
camped in  Morris  County,  intending  to  cross  the 
Delaware  to  the  northward  of  Trenton,  he  proceeded 
with  a  few  attendants  to  the  distance  of  two  or  three 
miles  in  order  to  reconnoitre,  and  stopped  at  a  place 
called  Baskingridge  to  breakfast.  Colonel  Harcourt, 
who  had  been  sent  out  with  a  party  of  light  horse  to 
watch  Lee's  motions,  receiving  intelligence  of  his 
situation,  instantly  formed  a  plan  for  capturing'  this 
able  officer,  styled  by  the  British  army  the  American 
Palladium*  Having  made  the  proper  dispositions  to* 
prevent  Lee's  escape,  Harcourt  galloped  up  to  the 
house  where  the  general  was  at  breakfast,  surprised 
the  centinels  placed  to  guard  it,  forced  open  the 
door,  and  made  him  a  prisoner,  as  well  as  a  French 
lieutenant-colonel  who  had  accompanied  him.  The 
general  was  immediately  mounted,  and  conveyed  in. 
safety  to  the  British  camp,  though  several  guarded 
posts  and  armed  patroles  lay  in  "the  way.  The  mak- 
ing of  a  single  officer  prisoner  would,  in  other  cir- 
cumstancts,  have  been  a  matter  of  no  very  great 
moment;  but,  in  the  present  state  of  the  American 
forces,  where  a  deficiency  of  military  skill  prevailed, 
the  loss  of  a  commander,  whose  spirit  of  enterprise 
was  directed  by  great  knowledge  of  his  profession, 
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acquired  in  actual  service,  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, particularly  as  there  was  little  room  to 
hope  that  it  could  be  soon  supplied.  Washing-ton, 
not  having  at  this  time  any  prisoner  of  equal  rank 
with  Lee,  proposed  to  exchange  six  field  officers  for 
him ;  or  if  this  was  not  accepted,  he  required  that 
General  Lee  should  be  treated  suitably  to  his  station, 
until  an  opportunity  offered  for  a  direct  and  equal 
exchange.  General  Howe  did  not  then  think  that 
Lee  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  prisoner  of  war, 
but  rather  as  a  deserter  from  the  service  of  Great 
Britain,  though  he  had  resigned  his  commission  as 
a  British  officer  on  the  commencement  of  the  trou- 
bles; he  was  therefore  closely  confined;  which  af- 
forded the  Americans  a  pretext  for  treating  several 
of  their  prisoners  with  an  unusual  degree  of  rigour. 

While  the  royal  army  was  overrunning  the  greater 
part  of  the  Jerseys  without  opposition,  General  Clin- 
ton, with  two  brigades  of  British  and  two  of  Hessian 
troops,  and  a  squadron  of  ships  of  war  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Peter  Parker,  were  sent  to  make  an 
attempt  upon  Rhode  Island.  This  enterprise  succeed- 
ed even  beyond  expectation  ;  for  the  Americans  aban- 
doned the  island  at  their  approach,  and  they  took 
possession  of  it  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  on  the  day 
that  General  Washington  made  his  escape  across  the 
Delaware.  In  consequence  also  of  their  sudden  arrival 
and  success,  an  American  squadron  of  five  frigates, 
under  Commodore  Hopkins,  was  under  the  necessity 
of  retiring  up  the  river  Providence,  where  it  remained 
inactive.  Notwithstanding-  these  favourable  circum- 
stances attending  the  expedition,  it  has  been  censured 
as  injudicious,  the  possession  of  Rhode  Island  having- 
kept  a  great  body  of  troops  there  unemployed  for 
three  years  after. 
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The  affairs  of  the  colonies  seemed  now  rapidly 
verging  to  a  crisis.  The  army  under  General  Wash- 
ington, which,  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign, 
amounted  to  near  30,000  men,  was  reduced  to  a  tenth 
part  of  that  number,  whole  regiments,  which  had  been 
enlisted  only  for  a  twelvemonth,  having  retired  from 
the  service,  alleging  that  it  was  incumbent  on  their 
countrymen  to  bear  an  equal  share  in  the  support  of 
the  common  cause.  The  panic,  struck  by  the  dis- 
asters at  Long  Island,  New  York,  and  the  White 
Plains,  with  the  progress  of  the  royal  army  through 
the  Jerseys,  extended  itself  from  the  military  to  the 
civil  departments  t>f  the  new  states.  The  governor, 
council,  assembly,  and  magistracy  of  New  Jersey, 
deserted  that  province.  The  congress  fled  with  great 
precipitation  to  Baltimore,  in  Maryland ;  and  some 
of  the  members  sought  pardon  and  security  at  the 
British  head  quarters.  Repeated  attempts  were  un- 
successfully made  to  raise  the  militia  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Washington  contemplated  a  retreat  to  the  recesses 
of  the  Allegany  mountains,  expecting  to  have  been 
followed  by  the  British  forces,  for  though  all  the 
boats  on  the  Delaware  were,  by  a  timely  precaution, 
removed  to  the  Pennsy  1  vanian  shore,  the  neighbourhood 
supplied  materials  which  might  have  been  converted 
into  rafts  and  flotillas  sufficient  for  the  transportation 
of  the  troops;  but  General  Howe  determined  to  wait 
till  they  should  be  able  to  pass  over  on  the  ice,  and  in 
the  mean  time  ordered  them  into  cantonments,  form- 
ing an  extensive  chain  from  Brunswick  to  the  Dela- 
ware, and  down  the  banks  of  that  river  for  many 
miles,  so  as  to  compose  a  front  at  the  end  of  the  line 
looking  over  to  Pennsylvania.  Washington,  on  being 
fully  informed  of  this  disposition,  exclaimed,  in  the 
spirit  of  a  vigilant  and  sagacious  commander,  "  now 
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is  the  time  to  clip  the  wings  of  the  enemy,  while  they 
ure  so  spread." 

Very  early  in  the  morning-  of  the  26th  of  Decem- 
ber, a  day  purposely  selected  on  the  supposition  that 
the  preceding  festivity  might  favour  the  project  of 
surprise,  General  Washington  crossed  the  Delaware, 
not  without  extreme  difficulty,  as  the  river  had  begun 
to  be  frozen;  and  directly  proceeding  on  his  march 
in  the  midst  of  a  storm  of  snow  and  hail,  reached 
Trenton  by  day  -  break,  where  about  1600  men, 
chiefly  Hessians,  were  stationed  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Rahl.  Being  thrown  into  confusion  at  the 
first  attack,  and  the  colonel  mortally  wounded,  they 
abandoned  their  artillery,  and  attempted  to  make 
their  retreat  to  Prince-town  :  but  finding  this  imprac- 
ticable, and  being  nearly  surrounded,  the  three  regi- 
ments of  Rahl,  Lossberg,  and  Knyphausen,  laid  down 
their  arms  and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of 
war ;  the  remainder  narrowly  escaping  by  way  of 
Bordentown.  In  the  evening  General  Washington 
repassed  the  Delaware,  carrying  with  him  the  pri- 
soners, their  artillery,  and  colours,  and  entered  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  in  triumph.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  critically  favourable  to  the  republican 
cause,  or  more  injurious  to  the  reputation  as  well  as 
to  the  future  progress  of  the  royal  army,  than  this 
enterprise.  The  charm  was  now  dissolved ;  .and  it 
being  found  by  experience,  that  the  Hessians  in  par- 
ticular, who  had  been  hitherto  beheld  with  a  sort  of 
terror,  were  not  invincible,  great  numbers  again 
repaired  to  the  American  standard,  and  it  soon  ap- 
peared that  this  single  stroke  of  success  operated 
more  powerfully  on  the  great  body  of  the  people  than 
all  the  other  inducements  held  out  to  them  to  enlist, 
such  as  large  bounties,  the  future  acquisition  of  laud- 
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ed  property,  and  the  promise  of  foreign  assistance. 
General  Washington  soon  found  himself  in   a   con- 
dition once  more  to  cross  the  Delaware;    and  Lord 
Corn  wall  is,  who  was  then  at  New  York,  on  his  way 
to  England,  was  ordered  to  return  to  the  defence  of 
the  Jerseys.     His  lordship,  finding  the  troops  in  that 
quarter  collected  at  Prince-town  under  General  Grant, ' 
marched  at  their  head,  the  second  day  of  the  new  year, 
to  attack  the  enemy,  who  were  strongly  posted  at  the 
back  of  Trenton  Creek.     After  several  skirmishes  in 
the   approach,    a   cannonade   ensued    on   both   sides, 
which  continued  till  dark.     Lord  Cornwallis  deter- 
mined to  renew  the  attempt  next  morning ;  but  Ge- 
neral Washington,  who  was  far  from  intending  to  risk 
a  battle,  silently  withdrew- his  army  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  leaving  fires  burning  in  his  camp  and  the  usual 
patroles  to  keep  up  appearances,  and  by  a  circuitous 
march  arrived  just   before  sun-rise  at  Prince-town, 
where  the  fourth  brigade  of  British  troops  were  post- 
ed under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Maw- 
hood,  who  had  begun  his  march  in  order  to  join  Lord 
Cornwallis,  when  he  fell  in  with  the  vanguard  of  the 
American  army.     Though  engaged  with  a  far  supe- 
rior force,  the   brave  Mawhood  at  the  head  of  his 
own  corps,  with  extraordinary  gallantry  fought  his 
way  through  the  thickest  ranks  of  the  enemy  ;  the 
other  regiments  making  separate  retreats  by  different 
roads;   they  suffered,  however,  very  severely  in  this 
unequal  conflict,  and   were  in  a  great  measure  dis- 
abled for  future  service. 

As  soon  as  Lord  Cornwallis  discovered  Washing- 
ton's manceuvre,  being  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the 
troops  and  magazines  at  Brunswick,  he  proceeded 
instantly  to  its  defence.  The  Americans  crossed  the 
Millstone  river  without  any  farther  attempt  at  that 
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time ;    but  in  a  few  days  after,   whilst  Lord   Corn- 
wallis   remained    at    Brunswick    for    the    necessary 
refreshment  of  his  harassed  troops,  Washington  over- 
ran both  East  and  West  Jersey,  spreading1  his  army 
over  the  Rariton,  and  penetrating  into  Essex  county, 
where  he  made  himself  master  of  the  coast  opposite 
to  Staten  Island,  by  seizing  Newark,  Elizabeth-town, 
and  Woodbridge.      He  fixed  his  head  quarters  at 
Morris-town,  a  place  situated  amongst  hills  extremely 
difficult  of  access,  with   a  tine  country  in  his  rear, 
whence  he  could  draw  supplies,  and  through  which 
he  could  at  any  time  secure  an  easy  passage  over  the 
Delaware.     Lord   Cornwallis's  troops  were,  on  the 
contrary,  very  much   straitened  at   Brunswick   and 
Amboy,  the   only   posts   which   they  retained  of  all 
their  late  acquisitions  in  the  Jerseys.     Both  places 
had  fortunately  an  open  communication  by  sea  with 
New  York,  neither  forage  nor  provisions  being  ob- 
tainable, in  any  part  of  the  adjoining  country,  but  at 
the  point  of  the  sword.     The  licentious  ravages  of 
the  German  soldiery,  during  the  time  they  were  in 
possession  of  the  province,  had  excited  the  utmost 
resentment  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  on  the  fortune  of 
war  seeming  to  turn  against  them,  the  whole  country 
rose  in  arms,  many  who  had  before  been  well  affected 
to  the  royal  cause,  as  well  as  the  neutrals  and  the 
wavering,  now  becoming  its  determined  enemies. 

Though  the  great  distance  of  the  seat  of  war 
would  certainly  render  its  effects  less  interesting,  it 
is  difficult  to  account  for  the  little  emotion  which 
American  events  excited  in  England.  The  hopes  of 
those  who  approved  of  vigorous  measures  were  kept 
alive,  but  not  fully  gratified,  by  the  chequered  occur- 
rences of  the  campaign:  they  were  therefore  cautious 
pf  indulging,  upon  any  show  of  temporary  or  partial 
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success,  in  a  triumph  which  might  be  found  prema- 
ture. Their  political  adversaries  had  stronger  reasons 
for  being  silent,  and  the  usual  bickerings  of  party 
were  almost  swallowed  up  in  the  uncertain  issue  of 
the  remote  contest.  These  remarks  must,  however, 
be  considered  as  applicable  only  to  the  great  body  of 
society,  zealots  on  both  sides  being  equally  violent 
in  their  approbation  and  their  censure;  those  \vho 
were  benefited  by  the  war,  magnifying  every  in- 
stance of  success;  whilst  the  losses  it  occasioned, 
and  the  ruin  with  which  it  was  pregnant,  were 
the  constant  themes  of  immediate  sufferers.  The 
planters  in  the  West  India  islands  and  the  mer- 
chants at  home  had  experienced  great  distress  since 
the  commencement  of  the  troubles,  several  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  particularly  the  articles  of  suste- 
nance used  for  the  support  of  the  negroes,  as  well  as 
of  the  poor  and  laborious  whites,  having  risen  to  four 
times  their  customary  price,  in  consequence  of  the 
usual  supplies  being  withheld*  Staves,  which  in  the 
next  degree  to  food  were  an  object  of  the  greatest 
necessity,  were  not  to  be  procured  in  a  sufficient 
quantity  at  any  price;  but  the  dread  of  famine  ab- 
sorbed all  lighter  considerations.  In  addition  to 
these  calamities,  a  conspiracy  of  the  negroes  in  Ja- 
maica, though  happily  discovered  in  good  time,  and 
easily  crushed  in  the  bud,  proved  in  its  consequences 
extremely  injurious.  As  the  military  force  in  Jamaica 
had  been  weakened  by  draughts  for  the  American 
service,  and  the  departure  of  a  large  fleet  of  mer- 
chantmen, with  a  part  of  the  squadron  on  that  station 
for  their  convoy,  would  render  the  island  still  more 
naked  and  defenceless,  the  negroes  fixed  upon  that 
time  for  carrying  their  design  into  execution*  'Jhe 
fleet,  which  was  to  have  sailed  in  July,  was  detained, 
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en  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  plot,  a  month 
longer;  and  this  delay,  besides  being1  attended  with 
expense  to  the  owners,  was  productive  of  much 
greater  misfortune.  The  Americans  thereby  gained 
time  to  equip  their  privateers;  and  bad  weather 
separating  the  fleet,  many  merchant  ships  of  con- 
siderable value  fell  into  their  hands.  The  loss  sus- 
tained in  the  West  India  trade  this  year  was  estimated 
At  more  than  1,000,0()0/.  sterling. 

Strong  symptoms  of  reviving  enmity  on  the  part  of 
France  and  Spain  appeared  about  this  time,  notwitta. 
standing  the  most  amicable  professions.  Their  har- 
bours in  Europe  began  to-  swarm  with  American 
privateers,  and  Englivsh  prizes  were  openly  sold  there; 
but  after  some  remonstrances  on  this  head,  the  public 
disposal  of  them  was  checked,  though  the  practice 
still  continued  in  secret.  Considerable  armaments 
were  fitting  out  under  the  pretence  of  a  dispute  with 
Portugal,  which  might  very  probably  be  designed  to 
co-operate  with  America,  and  it  was  judged  necessary 
to  be  prepared  for  the  event  of  a  rupture.  Accord- 
ingly, about  the  middle  of  October,  sixteen  additional 
ships  of  the  line  \rere  put  into  commission;  and  the 
most  effectual  methods  were  taken  for  speedily  man- 
ning them,  by  the  offer  of  liberal  bounties,  and  the 
more  disagreeable  expedient  of  pressing.  Proclama- 
tions were  also  issued,  commanding  ail  British  sea- 
men, who  were  employed  jn  any  foreign  service,  to 
return  to  England ;  and  laying  an  embargo  on  the 
exportation  of  provisions  from  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

Both  Houses  of  Parliament  met  on  the  last  day  of 
October.  They  were  assured,  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  that  nothing  could  have  afforded  his  Majesty 
so  much  satisfaction  as  to  have  been  able  to  inform 
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them  that  the  troubles  in  North  America  were  at  an 
end,  and  that  the  unhappy  people  there  had  returned 
to  their  duty  ;  but  so  daring-  and  desperate  was  the 
spirit  of  their  leaders,  that  they  had  openly  renounced 
all  allegiance  to  the  crown,  and  all  political  connexion 
with  the  mother  country  ;  they  had  rejected  the  means 
of  conciliation  held  out  to  them ;  they  had  presumed 
to  set  up  their  rebellious  confederacies  for  independent 
states ;  and  if  their  treason  were  suffered  to  take  root, 
much  mischief  must  grow  from  it  to  the  safety  of  the 
loyal  colonies,  to  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  and 
to  the  general  system  of  Europe :  one  great  advan- 
tage would,  however,  be  derived  from  the  open  avowal 
of  their  intentions,  and  that  was  unanimity  at  home, 
founded  in  the  general  conviction  of  the  justice  and 
necessity  of  the  measures  to  be  pursued  :  the  recovery 
of  Canada,  and  the  successes  on  the  side  of  New  York, 
afforded  strong  hopes  of  the  most  decisive  good  con- 
sequences ;  but  notwithstanding  this  fair  prospect,  it 
was  necessary  to  prepare  for  another  campaign  :  assur- 
ances of  amity  were  still  received  from  other  courts, 
and  it  seemed  likely  that  Europe  would  continue  to 
enjoy  the  inestimable  blessings  of  peace  ;  it  was,  how- 
ever, expedient  to  be  in  a  respectable  state  of  defence. 
The  speech  proceeded  to  remark  that  no  people  ever 
enjoyed  more  happiness,  or  lived  under  a  milder 
government,  than  those  revolted  provinces :  that 
their  improvements  in  every  art  declared  it :  and  that 
their  numbers,  their  wealth,  their  strength  by  sea 
and  land,  which  they  thought  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  make  head  against  the  whole  power  of  the 
mother  country,  were  irrefragable  proofs  of  it. 

Addresses  in  answer  to  this  speech  were  moved  in 
the  usual  form,  and  produced  very  long  debates.  An 
Amendment  was  proposed  by  Lord  John  Cavendish 
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in  the  Lower,  and  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  in 
the  Upper  House,  describing-  at  full  length,  and 
severely  reprobating,  what  were  termed  the  errors 
and  misconduct  of  the  ministry,  which  had  occasion- 
ed the  entire  alienation,  and  at  length  the  open  revolt, 
of  so  large  a  part  of  his  Majesty's  once  loyal  and 
affectionate  subjects.  This  amendment  was  rejected 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  242 
against  87.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham's  motion  was  negatived  by  91  to  26; 
but  the  proposed  amendment  was  entered  at  full 
length  in  the  journals,  as  a  protest,  and  signed  by 
14  of  the  minority. 

In  a  few  days  after  the  addresses  were  presented, 
there  appeared,  in  the  public  prints,  a  copy  of  a 
declaration  from  Lord  Howe  and  his  brother,  which 
had  been  issued  in  America  soon  after  the  taking  of 
New  York,  addressed  to  the  people  at  large  of  that 
continent,  and  acquainting  them  with  his  Majesty's 
having  been  graciously  pleased  to  direct  a  revision  of 
such  of  his  royal  instructions  as  might  be  construed 
to  lay  an  improper  restraint  upon  the  freedom  of 
legislation  in  any  of  his  colonies,  and  to  concur  in 
the  revisal  of  all  acts  by  which  his  subjects  there 
might  think  themselves  aggrieved.  This  paper  was 
brought  before  the  House  by  Lord  John  Cavendish, 
who  affected  to  consider  it  as  a  forgery :  but  its 
authenticity  being  acknowledged  by  the  minister,  his 
lordship  expressed  in  the  strongest  terms  his  astonish- 
ment at  both  the  contents  of  the  declaration,  and  the 
extraordinary  manner  in  which  it  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Parliament,  who  in  the  whole  conduct  of 
the  business  had  been  treated  merely  as  cyphers  by 
the  minister,  and  who  were  now  at  length  informed, 
through  the  medium  of  a  common  newspaper  only, 
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that  they  stood  engaged  to  America  to  undertake 
a  revision  of  those  laws  by  which  the  Americans  had 
conceived  themselves  to  be  aggrieved  :  notwithstand- 
ing the  resentment  he  felt  as  a  member  of  the  House 
at  this  ministerial  insolence  of  conduct,  his  lordship 
said,  that  a  dawn  of  joy  broke  in  upon  his  mind  at 
the  bare  mention  of  reconciliation,  and  that  if  minis- 
ters were  serious,  he  should  not  stand  upon  mere 
punctilios;  in  order,  therefore,  to  give  them  all  pos- 
sible weight  and  assistance  towards  carrying  such  a 
design  into  effect,  and  to  secure  that  necessary  degree 
of  confidence  which  the  sanction  of  Parliament  could 
alone  give  to  any  treaty  that  might  now  be  set  on 
foot,  he  moved,  "  that  the  House  should  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee,  to  consider  of  the  revisal  of  all  acts 
of  Parliament,  by  which  his  Majesty's  subjects  thought 
themselves  aggrieved."  Burke,  Fox,  and  Dunning, 
were  the  principal  speakers  in  support  of  the  motion, 
which  was  made  in  a  thin  House,  when  no  business 
of  consequence  was  expected.  Ministers,  on  the 
other  hand,  alleged  that  the  paper  in  question  was 
not  of  sufficient  moment  to  be  laid  before  Parliament, 
being  no  treaty,  nor  part  of  a  treaty ;  but  barely  a 
preliminary,  which  might  eventually  lead  to  one. 
The  motion  for^a  committee  was  strenuously  opposed, 
and  after  a  long  and  violent  debate  was  negatived  by 
a  majority  of  109  against  47  :  from  this  time,  a  great 
number  of  the  minority,  chiefly  of  the  Buckingham 
party,  began  to  relax  in  their  attendance  upon  Par- 
liament, or  rather  to  withdraw  themselves  wholly  and 
avowedly  upon  all  questions  which  related  to  Ame- 
rica, and  only  to  assist  in  the  dispatch  of  private 
business.  Their  example,  however,  was  not  followed 
by  several  other  members  of  the  opposition,  who 
thought  that  a  partial  secession  was  inconsistent  with 
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their  parliamentary  duty,  though  they  admitted  that 
collectively  it  had  not  only  the  sanction  of  precedent, 
but  might  be  practised  with  great  advantage  in  cases 
of  imminent  danger  to  the  constitution,  and  this  dis- 
union increased  still  further  the  strength  of  the  mi- 
nistry. 

On  the  motion  and  grant  of  4o,000  seamen,  in  the 
committee  of  supply,  Mr.  Temple  Luttrell  animad- 
verted severely  on  the  conduct  of  Lord  Sandwich, 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  whom  he  charged  with 
an  imposition  both  on  Parliament  and  the  public, 
tending  to  lull  the  nation  at  this  critical  season  into 
a  fatal  security,  by  a  false  account  of  the  state  of  the 
navy,  and  moved  that  sundry  returns  should  be  laid 
before  the  House,  which  after  much  asperity  of  de- 
bate was  rejected  without  a  division.  The  naval 
supplies  voted  for  the  ensuing  year  amounted  to 
3,205,505/.  exclusive  of  4000/.  towards  the  support 
and  relief  of  worn-out  seamen  not  provided  for  in 
Greenwich  hospital,  and  J,000,000/.  granted  at  the 
close  of  the  session  for  the  discharge  of  the  navy 
debt.  The  supplies  for  the  land  service  fell  little 
short  of  3,000,000/.  The  extraordinaries  for  the  last 
year,  amounting  to  1,200,000/.  with  some  new  con- 
tracts for  German  forces,  and  the  expenses  of  half- 
pay  and  Chelsea,  were  not  included  in  the  gross  sum. 
These  necessary  parts  of  the  public  business  being 
dispatched,  and  the  land  and  malt-tax  bills  having 
received  the  royal  assent,  both  Houses  adjourned  on 
the  13th  of  December,  which  was  appointed  for  a 
general  fast,  to  the  2.1st  of  January  following. 

The  only  changes  in  any  office  of  consequence, 
which  occurred  during  the  present  year,  were  in  the 
department  for  the  education  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  Bishop  of  Osnaburgh,  and  in  the  lord  lieute- 
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nancy  of  Ireland.  The  former  places  had  been 
vacated  about  the  end  of  May,  the  Earl  of  Holder- 
nesse,  governor,  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  preceptor, 
Mr.  Smelt,  sub-governor,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson, 
sub-preceptor,  having"  all  resigned  their  respective 
employments,  owing,  it  was  said,  to  some  disagree- 
ment between  the  governor  and  preceptor.  Lord 
Bruce  was  first  induced  to  accept  the  governorship, 
with  a  promise  of  being  created  Earl  of  Aylesbnry  : 
but  the  office  not  suiting  his  temper  or  inclination, 
he  gave  it  up  in  a  few  days,  when  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Montague,  was  appointed  governor;  Dr. 
Hurd,  then  Bishop  of  Litchfield,  preceptor;  Colonel 
Hotham,  sub-governor;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Arnold, 
sub-preceptor.  Lord  Bruce  obtained  his  earldom, 
and  was  called  to  the  privy  council :  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  year,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Drummond, 
the  Bishop  of  Chester  was  promoted  to  the  archiepis- 
copal  'see  of  York.  In  Ireland  a  considerable  pro-: 
motion  took  place  in  the  peerage  about  the  beginning 
of  July ;  and  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  was  ap- 
pointed lord  lieutenant  of  that  kingdom  in  the  room 
of  Lord  Harcourt  on  the  22d  of  November. 

We  cannot  omit,  in  the  history  of  this  eventful  year, 
some  account  of  an  invention  which  attracted  consider- 
able notice.  Mr.  D.  Hartley,  member  of  Parliament 
for  Kingston-upon-Hull,  with  whose  plans  for  settling 
the  disputes  between  the  mother  country  and  her 
colonies  our  readers  are  acquainted,  devoted  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  his  time  and  fortune  to  a  discovery 
for  checking  the  destructive  violence  of  fire  in  dwell- 
ing-houses; and  wishing  to  make  it  beneficial  to 
himself  as  well  as  advantageous  to  mankind,  he  took 
great  pains  to  retain  the  sole  property  in  it,  and,  of 
course,  the  sole  management  of  it,  for  some  unusual 
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length  of  time.  He  built  a  house,  three  stories  high, 
with  two  large  rooms  on  a  floor,  on  Wimbledon  Com- 
mon, and  tried  six  experiments  upon  it,  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  public  in  general,  and  those  great  bodies  in 
particular,  including  his  Majesty,  whose  approbation 
was  requisite  for  his  obtaining  an  extension  of  the 
term  to  which  royal  patents  are  limited ;  and  which 
was  granted  to  him  on  the  3d  of  March,  1777.  In 
the  last  of  those  exhibitions  Mr.  Hartley  ordered  a 
fire  to  be  made  on  the  deal  flooring  of  one  of  the 
ground  rooms.  Then  a  large  faggot  of  shavings,  sus- 
pended by  iron  to  the  upper  part  of  the  same  room, 
was  set  on  fire.  Thirdly,  the  staircase  was  set  on  fire 
both  above  and  below,  without  the  fire  extending,  in 
any  instance,  beyond  the  spot  on  which  it  was  lighted. 
Lastly,  the  other  room  on  the  ground  floor,  filled 
almost  to  the  top  with  faggots,  pitch,  and  other  com- 
bustibles, was  set  fire  to;  but  though  they  all  burned 
with  such  fury  as  to  emit  a  perpetual  torrent  of  flame 
and  smoke,  and  thereby  rendered  all  approach  within 
thirty  yards  of  the  windows,  on  the  outside,  absolutely 
impracticable,  the  room  adjoining  to,  and  that  imme- 
diately over,  this  little  ^Etna,  continued  as  cool  and 
as  accessible  as  if  no  fire  had  been  in  the  house.  Mr. 
Hartley  and  some  of  his  friends  remained  in  these 
very  rooms  a  great  part  of  the  time,  during  which  the 
fire  burned  with  the  greatest  violence  in  the  other. 
Nor  was  it  walls,  and  floors,  and  ceilings  alone,  which 
were  thus  enabled  to  mock  the  rage  of  the  otherwise 
all  devouring  element :  fixtures  and  even  furniture 
were  rendered  proof  against  it;  a  bed,  in  particular, 
being  purposely  set  on  fire,  had  little  more  of  it  con- 
sumed than  what  the  fire  was  immediately  applied  to. 
Astonishing  as  the  effects  of  this  contrivance  must 
appear,  thle  means  perhaps  may  be  thought  equally 
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so.  It  is  only  nailing  the  thinnest  plates  of  iron  to 
the  joints ;  and  those  plates  may  be  plain,  or  painted 
of  any  colour.  "  How,"  says  the  writer  on  whose 
testimony  as  an  eye-witness  the  chief  circumstances 
of  this  last  experiment  are  related,  "  would  such  an 
happy  event  have  rejoiced  the  good  heart  of  the  great 
Berkley,  who,  in  his  equally  sensible,  ingenious,  and 
benevolent  queries,  looked  upon  our  houses,  consider- 
ing their  materials,  as  so  many  fire-ships;  and  our 
towns  and  villages,  as  so  many  fleets  and  squadrons 
of  such  ships  met  together  for  the  laudable  purpose 
of  mutual  destruction !" 

While  one  man  was  so  successfully  exerting  all  the 
powers  of  his  mind  and  resources  of  his  fortune  in 
experiments  to  secure  life  and  property  from  the 
dreadful  ravages  of  fire,  another  was  employed  in 
horrid  contrivances  to  destroy,  as  it  were,  in  a  gene- 
ral conflagration,  the  dock-yards  and  most  flourishing 
cities  in  the  kingdom.  A  fire  which  had  broken  out 
in  the  rope-house  at  Portsmouth,  on  the  7th  of  De- 
cember, was  then  ascribed  to  accident;  but,  about 
six  weeks  after,  the  discovery  of  a  machine  in  the 
hemp -house,  designed  for  the  same  purpose,  led, 
eventually,  to  the  conviction  of  James  Aitken,  com- 
monly known  by  the  appellation  of  John  the  painter, 
having  been  bred  to  that  trade.  He  was  born  at 
Edinburgh,  but  being  of  a  roving  spirit,  and  strongly 
addicted  to  vice,  had  passed,  in  a  few  years,  through 
a  course  of  profligacy,  and  in  1773  rambled  to  Ame- 
rica, where  he  continued  about  two  years.  Being  of  a 
melancholy  solitary  nature,  little  is  known  of  his  pur- 
suits during  that  period,  but  he  appears  to  have  return- 
ed with  a  violent  antipathy  to  the  government  and  na- 
tion, and  soon  after  formed  a  scheme  for  setting  fire  to 
the  royal  dock-yards,  and  burning  the  principal  trading 
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cities  and  towns.     In  the  autumn  of  1776,  he  went  to 
France,  and  communicated  his  intentions  to  Mr.  Silas 
Deane,  the  American  plenipotentiary  to  that  court, 
who  told  him,  according-  to  his  own  story,  that  when 
the  work  was  done,  he  should  be  rewarded.     What- 
ever truth  there  may  be  in  his  having  received  this 
encouragement,    he  set  about  his  project   with  the 
utmost  eagerness ;  but  his  ignorance  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  combustibles  prevented  the  full  execution  of 
his  plan,  some  of  them,  after  being  deposited  and 
lighted,  having  failed  in  their  effect.     He,  however, 
destroyed   the  rope -house  at   Portsmouth,  and  still 
pursuing  his  design,  narrowly  escaped  being  taken 
at  Plymouth.     His  next  attempt   was  to  burn  the 
shipping  that  lay  alongside  the  quay  at  Bristol;  but 
failing  in  this,  he  set  fire  to  some  warehouses  in  the 
vicinity,  six  or  seven  of  which  were  consumed.     Soon 
after  his  departure  from  Bristol,  he  was  taken  up  in 
pampshire  for  a  burglary  ;    and  circumstances  ap- 
pearing to  confirm  the  suspicion  of  his  being-  at  least 
an   accomplice  in  the   fire  at  Portsmouth,    he  was 
removed  to  London.    On  his  examinations  he  refused 
to  answer  any  question  which  admitted  even  of  a 
doubt,  in  the  remotest  tendency,  that  the  reply  could 
be  wrested  to  his  crimination;  yet,  with  all  his  cau- 
tion, another  painter,  named  Baldwin,  who  had  also 
spent  some  time  in  America,  found  means  to  obtain 
his  confidence  in  prison,  and  to  draw  from  him  the 
history  of  his  crimes.     He  was  convicted,  chiefly  on 
the  evidence  of  this  man,  after   a  good  defence,  in 
which  he  dwelt  on  the  acknowledged  baseness  of  the 
witness ;  and  received  sentence  of  death  with  indif- 
ference.    He  was  removed  from  Winchester  gaol  on 
the  10th  of  March,  and  executed  on  a  gallows  sixty 
feet  high  before  Portsmouth  dock-gate.     Before  he 
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was  turned  off,  he  sent  for  one  of  the  officers  belong- 
ing* to  the  yard,  to  whom  he  acknowledged  his  crime, 
and  also  gave  some  cautions,  with  respect  to  the 
future  preservation  of  the  royal  docks  from  similar 
dangers. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

"o  ,-K/Miy  <  ?  v^~itf-'<-.i'.  .#>  £<i  ;:'n;&.;<,n  \  >Ji,^;s 
SOON  after  the  Christmas  recess,  which  expired 
on  the  21st  of  January,  1777,  a  bill  was  passed, 
enabling  the  admiralty  to  authorize  private  merchant- 
ships  to  make  prizes  of  all  vessels  belonging  to  the 
thirteen  revolted  colonies ;  and  on  the  (5th  of  Febru- 
ary Lord  North  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  enable  his  Majesty  to  secure  and  detain  persons 
charged  with  or  suspected  of  the  crime  of  high  trea- 
son, committed  in  America  or  on  the  high  seas,  or 
the  crime  of  piracy.  He  prefaced  the  motion  by 
observing,  that  the  law,  as  it  stood  at  present,  did 
not  authorize  government  to  apprehend  the  most 
suspected  person ;  nor  could  the  crown  confine  rebel 
prisoners  or  pirates  in  any  other  place  than  the  com- 
mon gaols  :  to  remedy  these  inconveniences,  and  to 
empower  his  Majesty  to  confine,  such  persons  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  prisoners  of  war,  until  criminal 
proceedings  could  be  instituted  against  them,  were, 
his  lordship  said,  the  purposes  of  his  bill.  It  was 
brought  in,  and  read  on  the  ensuing  day,  and  on  the 
question  being  put  for  the  second  reading,  Mr.  Dun- 
ning, in  order,  as  he  alleged,  to  obtain  time  for  the 
nation  to  consider  whether  they  would  surrender  the 
foundation  and  corner-stone  of  all  the  rights  which 
they  possessed,  moved  to  have  the  bill  printed ;  in 
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which  the  minister  could  not  well  avoid  acquiescing. 
In  every  subsequent  stage  of  its  progress,  it  was 
strongly  opposed ;  no  reason,  it  was  said,  existed  for 
investing  the  crown  with  a  power  so  dangerous,  and 
of  such  extent,  as  to  bring  every  subject  of  the  British 
empire  who  frequented  the  seas  within  its  perilous 
vortex;  the  minister  disclaimed  all  design  of  extend- 
ing the  operation  of  the  bill  beyond  its  open  and 
avowed  objects,  and  readily  agreed  to  some  amend- 
ments, the  object  of  one  of  which  was  to  define  the 
crime  of  piracy,  by  declaring  that  nothing  should  be 
deemed  so  but  acts  of  felony  committed  on  the  ships 
or  goods  of  the  subject  on  the  high  seas :  the  other, 
which  was  of  greater  importance,  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Dunning;  and  provided  that  nothing  contained 
therein  should  be  construed  to  extend  to  the  case  of 
any  other  prisoners,  than  such  as  have  been  out  of 
the  realm,  at  the  time  of  the  offence  wherewith  they 
^should  be  charged  or  suspected.  The  bill  was  carried 
on  the  third  reading,  by  112  to  35. 

Several  accounts  of  the  extraordinary  unprovided 
services  of  the  war  having  been  laid  before  the  com- 
mittee of  supply,  it  was  moved,  and  carried  without 
a  division,  that  the  sum  of  970,000?.  part  of  the  mil- 
lion granted  by  the  last  vote  of  credit,  and  the  farther 
sum  of  1,200,000/.  should  be  granted  for  the  discharge 
of  those  services  -y  but  the  manner  of  stating  the 
accounts,  and  the  charges  in  various  articles  of  the 
expenditure,  were  strongly  objected  to.  Lord  North 
assured  the  House  that  great  economy  had  been  ob- 
served, and  that  the  best  possible  terms  had  in  every 
instance  been  obtained ;  he  denied  that  any  preference 
had  been  given  to  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  contracts,  which,  were  always  entered  into 
with  those  who  seemed  the  most  able,  and  who  were 
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the  best  calculated  to  fulfil  their  obligations ;  but  he> 
at  the  same  time,  maintained,  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  situation  of  a  gentleman's  holding  a  seat  in 
that  House,  which  should  exclude  him  from  the 
advantages  he  might  otherwise  derive  as  a  man  of 
business,  either  from  his  engagements  with  the  pub- 
lic, or  with  individuals.  Among  the  items  was  one 
for  44,000/.  charged  as  issued  to  a  Colonel  Fawcit, 
which  startled  the  committee  for  a  moment ;  till 
Lord  North  informed  them,  that  the  sum  had  been 
Applied  to  satisfy  a  fair  and  reasonable,  though  un- 
expected demand,  made  by  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
for  levy-money.  But  his  lordship  found  it  much 
more  difficult,  about  two  months  after,  to  reconcile 
the  House  to  another  claim  of  above  40,OOOZ.  set  up 
by  the  same  prince,  for  the  expenses  of  foreign  hos- 
pitals in  the  last  war.  It  was  objected  to  the  payment 
of  this  sum,  that  a  commission  had  been  appointed 
and  carried  into  effect  upon  the  late  peace,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  examining,  settling,  and  liquidating 
the  German  claims,  which  were  found  to  be  so 
shamefully  exorbitant,  that  a  discount  of  sixty  or 
seventy  per  cent,  was  not  unusual,  even  on  those 
which  seemed  to  be  the  best  supported ;  and  that  it 
would  be  highly  disgraceful  not  only  in  administra- 
tion, but  in  parliament,  to  submit  in  every  instance 
to  the  insatiate  rapacity  of  the  German  princes.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  minister  acknowledged  the  stale- 
ness  of  the  claim ;  but  as  the  account  was  clearly 
and  fairly  established,  he  insisted  that  length  of  time 
did  not  weaken  its  justice  or  validity,  and  the  reso- 
lution was  carried  by  a  majority  of  38  to  20.  On 
receiving  the  report  next  day  the  debate  was  renewed 
with  great  warmth ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  only  by  a 
majority  of  eight. 
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On  the  Oth  of  April,  a  few  days  before  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  foreign  claim,  a,  message  was  delivered 
from  the  throne,  in  which  much  uneavsiness  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  King  at  being  obliged  to  acquaint  the 
House  with  the  difficulties  he  laboured  under,  from 
debts  incurred  by  the  expenses  of  the  household  and 
of  the  civil  government,  which  amounted,  on  the  5th 
of  January,  to  iipwards  of  600,000/.  The  message 
was  attended  with  a  number  of  papers,  containing 
various  accounts  of  the  expenditure,  and  a  compara- 
tive statement  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  civil  list 
establishment  from  the  year  1 760,  with  that  qf  the 
produce  of  the  former  revenues  which  had  been 
appropriated  to  the  like  purpose  during  the  same 
period;  the  former  being  intended  to  explain  the 
causes  of  the  excess  in  the  expenditure,  and  the 
latter  to  show  that  the  crown  had  been  a  loser  by  the 
bargain  which  it  then  made  with  Parliament.  On 
the  16th  of  the  same  month,  the  day  appointed  for 
referring  the  message  to  the  consideration  of  the 
committee  of  supply,  Lord  John  Cavendish  moved, 
that  the  order  of  reference  be  discharged,  which, 
after  a  full  debate,  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  281 
to  114;  and  the -Etouse,  being  then  resolved  into  a 
committee  of  supply,  passed  two  resolutions  to  the 
following  purport;  viz.  "  that  the  sum  of  6J8,340/. 
should  be  granted  to  enable  his  Majesty  to  discharge 
the  debts  OB  the  civil  list;  and  that  the  sum  of  100,000/. 
per  annum  over  and  above  the  sum  of  800,000/.  be 
granted,  as  a  farther  provision  for  the  better  support 
of  his  Majesty's  household,  and  of  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  crown."  A  debate  of  some  warmth 
ensued;  but  the  motion  was  carried  without  diffi- 
culty, in  both  Houses.  The  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  presenting  the  bill  a  few  days  after- 
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wards,  for  the  royal  assent,  addressed  his  Majesty  in 
the  following  terms  : — "  In  a  time,  Sire,  of  public 
distress,  full  of  difficulty  and  danger,  their  consti- 
tuents labouring*  under  burdens  almost  too  heavy  to 
be  borne,  your  faithful  Commons,  postponing  all 
other  business,  have  not  only  granted  to  your  Ma- 
jesty a  large  present  supply,  but  also  a  very  great 
additional  revenue,  great  beyond  example,  great 
beyond  your  Majesty's  highest  expense ;  but  all  this, 
Sire,  they  have  done  in  the  well  grounded  confidence,, 
that  you  will  apply  wisely  what  they  have  granted 
liberally."  The  King  was  little  pleased  with  this 
unexpected  liberty.  On  the  return  of  the  Speaker, 
the  thanks  of  the  House  were  immediately  voted 
him  j  but,  in  a  subsequent  debate,  Mr.  Rigby,  the 
paymaster  of  the  forces,  arraigned  his  conduct,  as 
conveying  little  less  than  an  insult  on  the  King,  and 
as  equally  misrepresenting  the  sense  of  Parliament 
and  the  state  of  the  nation.  The  Speaker  appealed 
to  the  vote  of  thanks  which  had  been  passed,  as  a 
proof  that  he  had  riot  been  guilty  of  the  misrepre- 
sentation imputed  to  him  ;  and  the  minister  expressed 
a  wish  that  the  subject  might  not  be  farther  discussed. 
Mr.  Fox  declared,  that  a  serious  and  direct  charge 
having  been  brought,  the  question  was  now  at  issue. 
Either  the  Speaker  had  misrepresented  the  sense  of 
the  House,  or  he  had  not.  He  should,  therefore,  in 
order  to  bring  this  question  to  a  proper  and  final 
decision,  move,  "  that  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  in 
his  speech  to  his  Majesty  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Peers,  did  express,  with  just  and  proper  energy,  the 
sentiments  of  this  House."  The  Speaker  himself 
declared,  that  he  would  sit  no  longer  in  that  chair 
than  he  was  supported  in  the  free  exercise  of  his 
duty.  He  had  discharged  what  he  conceived  to  be 
vol..  ii.  i 
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his  duty,  intending  only  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
House;  and  from  the  vote  of  approbation  with  which 
he  had  been  honoured,  he  had  reason  to  believe  he 
was  not  chargeable  with  any  misrepresentation.  Mi- 
nisters, in  pressing  terms,  now  recommended  the 
withdrawing  of  the  motion ;  but  this  was  positively 
refused*  and  Mr.  Rigby  moved  an  adjournment.  As 
the  House,  however,  appeared  sensible  of  the  degra- 
dation which  its  dignity  must  sustain  from  any  affront 
offered  to  the  chair,  Mr.  Rigby  in  some  degree  con- 
ceded, professing,  that  he  meant  no  reflection  npou 
the  character  of  the  Speaker,  but  that  what  he  had 
said  was  the  mere  expression  of  his  private  opinion, 
and  the  result  of  that  freedom  of  speech  which  was 
the  right  and  privilege  of  every  member  of  that 
House,  without  respect  of  persons ;  and  that,  if 
what  he  had  advanced  was  not  agreeable  to  the  sense 
of  the  House,  he  would  readily  withdraw  his  motion 
of  adjournment.  Mr.  Fox's  motion  was  then  unani- 
mously carried,  and  the  thanks  of  the  House  were 
voted  to  the  Speaker  for  his  conduct  in  this  affair. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  already  observed  of 
the  principal  grants  voted  in  the  committee  of  supply, 
it  may  be  proper  to  give  a  summary  of  Lord  North's 
statements  at  the  opening  of  the  budget  on  the  14th 
of  May.  The  sum  total  of  the  supplies  which  were 
deemed  necessary  for  the  public  service  was  nearly 
13,000,OQO/. :  the  ordinary  revenue,  or  ways  and 
means  for  raising  these  supplies,  such  as  the  land 
tax,  the  malt  duty,  the  produce  of  the  sinking  fund, 
exchequer  bills,  &c.  scarcely  amounted  to  seven  mil- 
lions and  a  half,  which  left  a  deficiency  of  five  mil- 
lions and  a  half:  the  five  millions  were  to  be  funded 
at  an  annuity  of  four  per  cent,  and  the  remaining 
half  million  was  to  be  raised  by  a  lottery  :  the  inte- 
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rest  of  the  new  loan,  which,  with  a  premium  of  one 
half  per  cent,  for  ten  years,  to  encourage  sub- 
scribers, amounted  to  223,0002 ,  was  to  be  paid 
by  a  tax  of  one  guinea  each  on  all  male  servants 
not  employed  in  agriculture  or  trade;  by  a  duty 
on  auctioneers,  and  on  goods  sold  by  auction ;  by 
additional  stamp  duties ;  and  by  additional  duties 
on  glass.  These  taxes  being  considered  to  hit  the 
due  medium  being  mere  luxuries  and  necessaries, 
were  agreed  to  without  a  division ;  and,  a  few  days 
after,  a  vote  of  credit  for  another  million,  charge- 
able on  the  next  aids,  was  passed,  to  enable  his 
Majesty  to  defray  any  extra  expenses  that  might 
be  incurred  on  account  of  military  service,  and  to 
make  good  the  charges  of  calling  in  the  deficient 
gold  coin. 

A  most  extraordinary  transaction  in  the  East 
Indies,  which  amounted  to  no  less  than  the  total 
subversion  of  established  government  in  one  of  the 
principal  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
together  with  several  subsequent  proceedings  relative 
to  it  at  the  India  House,  brought  the  affairs  of  the 
company  once  more  within  the  cognizance  of  Par- 
liament. This  revolution  was  generally  ascribed  to 
the  intrigues  and  ambition  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot, 
who  had  risen  to  great  power  through  the  protection 
and  alliance  of  the  company,  and  had  gradually 
acquired  an  overruling  influence  in  the  council  at 
Madras.  With  a  view,  it  was  said,  of  more  effec- 
tually promoting  his  designs,  he  laid  by  the  jealous 
state  and  distant  pride  of  an  eastern  despot,  and 
seemed  to  become,  as  nearly  as  could  possibly  be 
admitted,  an  inmate  and  member  of  the  British 
community  at  that  settlement,  making  the  outward, 
or  Hack  town,  as  it  is  called,  the  principal  seat  of  his 

12 
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residence.  Thus  he  was  in  constant  possession  of 
£Very  transaction  that  passed,  and  even  of  every 
proposal  that  originated  in  the  council ;  nor  is  it 
improbable  that  some  of  the  measures  adopted  there 
arose  from  his  own  immediate  suggestions.  It  is 
certain  that  a  joint  enterprise,  which  was  undertaken 
by  the  company's  forces  in  that  presidency  with  the 
nabob's,  afforded  too  much  colour  to  such  an  opinion, 
and  deeply  affected  the  character  of  the  English 
nation  both  in  Europe  and  Asia.  This  was  the 
famous  expedition  to  Tanjore,  an  enterprise  heard 
of  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  and  in  all 
condemned  for  its  cruelty  and  injustice.  The  rajah 
of  Tanjore  was  one  of  those  Gentoo  princes  whose 
ancestors  had  been  long  in  possession  of  the  country, 
and  who  had  never  been  entirely  subdued  by  the 
Mogul  Tartars,  but  were  rendered  tributary  to  their 
empire,  the  government  being  otherwise  retained  in 
the  original  hands.  This  prince  had  been  for  many 
years  ^in  alliance  both  with  the  company  and  the 
nabob,  and  had  been  engaged  with  them  in  the  perils 
and  fortune  of  former;  wars.  On  the  settlement  of 
the  affairs  of  the  East  Indies  at  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the  dispute 
between  France  and  England,  who  supported  the 
interests  of  different  pretenders  to  power  in  that  part 
of  the  world  :  France  was  accordingly  obliged  to 
admit  Salabat  Jing  as  lawful  Subah  of  the  Deccan ; 
and  Mahomet  Ali  Ca.wii  as  lawful  Nabob  of  the 
Carnatic.  The  mogul  readily  granted,  on  his  part, 
such  powers  as  were  necessary  to  confirm  these 
arrangements  ;  accounts  were  liquidated,  and  a  con- 
vention made  under  the  authority  and  guarantee  of 
the  company  between  their  own  allies.  The  nabob 
was  to  be  paid  the  arrears  of,  and  to  receive  in  future, 
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the  tribute  due  to  the  mogul,  for  which  he  was  to  he 
accountable  to  their  common  superior,  and  to  have 
a  considerable  sum  for  himself.  The  rajah  was  to 
remain  in  all  other  respects  as  before  in  possession  of 
his  dominions;  but  a  variety  of  transactions  soon 
after  took  place  between  him  and  the  nabob,  and 
new  accounts  were  opened,  the  rajah  alleging  that 
he  ought  to  be  allowed  for  his  expenses  in  certain 
military  services  rendered  to  the  nabob,  and  the 
latter  insisting  on  receiving  immediate  payment  of 
the  sums  stipulated  under  the  late  convention  with- 
out any  abatement.  These  disputes  continued  for 
some  time,  till  the  nabob  prevailed  on  the  powers  at 
Madras,  and  on  the  royal  commissioners,  to  fall  in 
with  his  views ;  and  a  war,  on  the  pretence  of  a  de- 
lay in  payment,  broke  out.  The  rajah  being  little 
able  to  withstand  the  united  force  of  the  company 
and  nabob,  his  capital  was  taken  after  a  brave 
defence,  and  the  unhappy  prince  was  stripped,  with- 
out pity  or  remorse,  of  every  thing  but  life.  His 
kingdom  was  seized  by  the  nabob ;  his  treasures 
were  applied  to  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  to 
other  present  purposes;  whilst  his  subjects,  who 
were  among  the  most  industrious  people  in  India, 
experienced  all  the  cruelty  and  rapacity  of  a  Maho- 
metan conquest  and  government.  The  account  of 
this  transaction,  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
spoil  and  ruin  of  a  friend  and  ally  in  so  unexampled  a 
manner,  excited  the  greatest  indignation  of  the  com- 
pany in-  England,  who  were  much  alarmed  at  the 
visible  ascendency  over  the  councils  and  actions  of 
their  servants,  of  which  the  nabob  had  now  given  a 
very  dangerous  proof.  He  had  also  removed  his 
eldest  son,  a  mild  and  moderate  prince,  from  all 
jpower,  and  from  the  command  of  his  armies,  and 
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placed  it  in  the  hands  of  his  second  son,  a  young 
man  of  a  temper  more  congenial  to  his  own;  good 
policy,  therefore,  as  well  as  justice,  pointed  out  the 
propriety  of  setting  some  bounds  to  the  nabob's  am- 
bitious career,  by  restoring  the  rajah  to  his  dominions. 
The  company,  at  the  same  time,  were  far  from  wish- 
ing to  fall  out  with  the  nabob,  if  it  could  be  avoided ; 
nor  were  they  disposed  to  urge  matters  to  an  extre- 
mity with  their  servants,  a  reparation  of  the  outrage 
and  wrong  being  likely  to  answer  every  purpose, 
whilst  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  delinquents  would 
in  all  probability  involve  the  company's  affairs  in 
perplexity.  In  order  to  execute  so  delicate  a  com- 
mission with  equal  prudence,  safety,  and  honour,  it 
was  resolved  to  send  out  Lord  Pigot  as  governor  and 
president  of  Madras,  the  company  very  reasonably 
supposing,  that  his  appearance  upon  that  ground 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  his  former  power  and 
glory,  where  his  name  and  actions  were  still  fresh  and 
alive,  and  where  the  principal  and  most  dangerous 
party  was  little  more  than  the  creature  of  his  own 
making,  would  have  been  attended  with  distinguished 
advantages ;  and  that  be  might  have  performed  those 
acts  without  envy  or  jealousy,  which  would  have 
been  opposed  or  resented  in  other  hands.  The  time 
that  unavoidably  elapsed  before  Lord  Pigot's  arrival 
in  his  government,  afforded  a  full  scope  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  nabob's  ability  in  intrigue ;  and  though 
the  part  already  taken  by  the  council  would  neces- 
sarily influence  their  conduct  in  endeavouring  to 
support  or  confirm  their  own  former  act,  he  thought 
it  prudent  to  interest  them  still  more  deeply  in  the 
measure  of  securing  to  him  the  perpetual  possession 
of  Tanjore.  He  accordingly  borrowed  vast  sums  of 
money  from  several  members  of  the  council,  and 
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some  others  whose  weight  and  concurrence  might 
be  requisite  for  the  completion  of  his  scheme;  and 
directly  or  indirectly  mortgaged  to  them  the  revenues 
of  Tanjore,  as  a  security  both  for  the  principal,  and 
for  a  prodigious  interest  arising  on  it,  which  amount- 
ed annually  to  near  one  third  of  the  original  debt- 
Lord  Pigot  reached  Madras  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1775,  and  succeeded  so  far  as  to  restore  the 
rajah  to  the  just  possession  of  his  dominions;  but  he 
had  now  to  encounter  the  mortal  enmity  of  the 
nabob,  and  a  corrupt  combination  of  the  majority  of 
the  council,  who  were  farther  strengthened  by  the 
dangerous  power  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  forces.  The  disputes  grew 
hotter  from  day  to  day,  and  the  cabals  with  the 
nabob  grew  closer  and  closer.  It  was  of  the  greatest 
moment  to  send  a  proper  officer  to  Tanjore,  and  the 
opposition  part  of  the  council  agreed  with  the  go- 
vernor on  the  measure,  and  the  designation  of  the 
person ;  but  they  soon  changed  their  minds  about 
the  latter,  and  insisted  that,  being  the  majority  of 
the  council,  they  had  a  right  to  do  every  thing 
regardless  of  the  governor's  opinion  or  dissent.  Lord 
Pigot,  finding  them  actuated  by  no  other  principle 
than  that  of  traversing  all  his  endeavours  for  carrying 
the  orders  of  the  company  into  execution,  took  a 
very  bold  step,  for  which  nothing  but  the  exigency 
of  the  moment  could  afford  any  excuse ;  and  having 
put  the  question,  carried  the  suspension  of  two  of 
the  council  by  his  own  easting  vote.  He  also  put 
Sir  Robert  Fletcher,  the  commander  in  chit  f  of  the 
forces,  under  an  arrest  for  disobedience  of  his  supreme 
authority  in  the  fortress.  Instead  of  waiting  the 
decision  of  the  company  on  these  measures,  a  plot 
was  formed  by  the  offended  party  for  seizing  th? 
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person  of  the  president,  and  for  effecting  a  complete 
revolution  in  their  own  favour.  In  consequence  of 
the  arrest  laid  upon  Sir  Robert  Fletcher,  Colonel 
Stuart  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  forces;  but 
though  he  was  in  the  highest  state  of  intimacy  and 
friendship  with  Lord  Pigot,  he  entered  deeply  into 
the  views  of  the  conspirators;  and  as  any  military 
violence  offered  to  the  governor  within  the  precincts 
of  the  fortress  would  involve  the  actors  in  the  penal- 
ties of  the  mutiny  laws,  the  colonel  drew  him  from 
the  only  situation  which  could  afford  him  security. 
On  the  23d  of  August,  1776,  he  took  occasion,  from  the 
excessive  heat  of  the  weather,  to  recommend  a  cool 
retreat  to  a  villa  at  a  small  distance  from  Madras, 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  governors,  making  an 
offer  of  his  own  company  as  a  farther  inducement; 
and  on  the  way  they  were  surrounded,  as  had  been 
concerted,  by  an  officer  and  party  of  seapoys,  both 
in  the  company's  service,  when,  under  the  auspices 
and  immediate  hands  of  his  late  companion  and  guest, 
the  governor  was  thrust  out  of  his  chaise,  and  carried 
prisoner  to  a  place  called  the  Mount,  where  he  was 
confined  under  a  strong  military  guard.  His  enemies 
now  seized  all  the  powers  of  government,  appointing' 
their  principal  leader  to  be  his  successor,  and  copying 
the  very  act  on  which  their  chief  complaints  against 
him  were  founded,  by  removing  from  the  council 
such  members  as  had  voted  with  him  in  the  former 
struggle.  Both  parties  sent  confidential  persons  to^ 
England,  the  one  to  arraign,  and  the  other  to  justify, 
the  late  proceedings ;  and  even  the  nabob  had  an 
agent  in  London,  who  left  no  means  untried  to  secure 
effectual  support  both  at  the  India  House  and  in 
Parliament.  When  the  whole  business,  however,  was 
formally  laid  before  the  proprietors  at  their  quarterly 
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court,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1777,  they  agreed  to  a 
resolution,  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  on  a  bal- 
lot by  a  majority  of  382  to  140,  recommending  to  the 
court  of  directors,  "to  take  the  most  effectual  mea- 
sures for  restoring  Lord  Pigot  to  the  full  exercise  of 
the  powers  vested  in  him  by  the  company,  and  for 
inquiring  into  the  conduct  of  the  principal  actors  in 
his  imprisonment."  At  a  court  of  directors,  held  on 
the  llth  of  April,  several  resolutions  were  passed, 
conformable  to  this  determination.  Lord  Pigot  and 
his  four  friends,  who  had  been  driven  from  their 
seats,  were  reinstated  ;  and  the  seven  members  of  the 
council,  including  the  commander  in  chief,  who  had 
violently  overthrown  the  government  by  a  military 
force,  were  suspended  from  the  company's  service : 
but  to  these  was  added  a  vote  of  censure  on  Lord 
Pigot' s  conduct,  as  in  several  instances  reprehensible, 
and  whilst  instructions  were  preparing  to  accom- 
pany the  resolutions,  a  division  amongst  the  directors 
caused  considerable  delay  and  embarrassment.  At 
length,  under  the  imposing  show  of  an  attempt  to 
please  all  parties,  to  reconcile  all  differences,  and  to 
administer  impartial  justice,  three  new  resolutions 
were  proposed ;  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  pub- 
lic, the  question  in  favour  of  them  was  carried,  at 
another  general  court  of  the  proprietors  on  the  9th 
of  May,  by  a  majority  of  414  to  317.  By  the  first 
of  these  resolutions,  after  reprobating  the  treatment 
which  Lord  Pigot  had  met  with,  and  affording  him 
the  mockery  of  a  temporary  restoration  to  his  govern- 
ment, without  any  power  of  acting  in  it,  he  was 
ordered  immediately  home,  for  an  inquiry  into  his 
conduct:  by  the  second,  his  friends  in  the  council 
were  ordered  home  :  and  by  the  third,  the  whole 
body  of  his  enemies  were  likewise  recalled.  These 
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proceedings  at  the  India  House  prompted  Governor 
Johnstone  to  bring  the  matter  before  Parliament  on 
the  22d  of  the  same  month,  and  to  move  several 
resolutions  which  strongly  approved  of  Lord  Pigot' s 
conduct,  and  on  which  he  intended  to  found  a  bill  for 
better  securing  the  English  settlements  in  the  East 
Indies.  The  motion  was  opposed  by  the  friends  of 
administration,  though  most  of  the  principals  were 
absent,  perhaps  from  an  unwillingness  to  take  any 
share  in  the  debate;  but  the  speakers  of  the  minority 
particularly  exerted  themselves,  and  Mr.  Fox  excited 
such  bursts  of  applause  as  had  seldom  been  heard  in 
a  British  House  of  Commons.  On  a  division,  how- 
ever, the  numbers  were  only  67,  in  favour  of  Go- 
vernor Johnstone's  motion,  against  90,  by  whom  it 
was  rejected.  The  unfortunate  nobleman,  who  was 
the  chief  subject  of  the  debate,  did  not  live  to  feel 
the  additional  sting  of  parliamentary  injustice,  hav- 
ing expired  in  confinement  eleven  days  before  this 
decision.  The  affair  was  again  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  16th  of  April,  1779, 
when  Admiral  Pigot,  the  deceased  lord's  brother, 
moved  an  address  to  his  Majesty,  praying,  "  that  he 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  directions  to  his 
attorney-general  to  prosecute  George  Stratton,  Henry 
Brooke,  Charles  Floyer,  and  George  Mackay,  Esqrs. 
for  ordering  their  governor,  Lord  Pigot,  to  be  arrest- 
ed and  confined  under  a  military  force ;  they  being 
returned  to  England,  and  now  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  his  Majesty's  courts  of  Westminster  Hall."  Strat-r 
ton,  the  ringleader  of  those  conspirators,  was  then  in 
his  place,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  entered  into  a  long  defence  of  his  own  conduct, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  colleagues;  but  his  vindication 
Appeared  so  unsatisfactory,  that  Admiral  Pigot's  reso. 
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lutions  were  carried  and  the  address  agreed  to  unani- 
mously. In  the  sequel,  however,  the  delinquents, 
though  convicted  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  were 
sentenced  only  to  pay  a  trifling  fine. 

The  attention  of  Parliament  was  called  from  the 
confusions  of  the  east  to  the  more  pressing  concerns 
of  the  western  world.  On  the  30th  of  May,  the 
Lords  having  been  summoned  for  the  purpose,  a 
motion  was  made  by  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  "  that  an. 
humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  advising 
him  to  take  the  most  speedy  and  effectual  measures 
for  putting  a  stop  to  the  present  unnatural  war  against 
the  colonies,  upon  the  only  just  and  solid  foundation, 
namely,  the  removal  of  accumulated  grievances."  His 
lordship,  though  bowed  down  by  age  and  infirmity, 
and  bearing  a  crutch  in  each  hand,  exerted  himself 
with  all  the  fire  of  youth.  "  By  the  removal  of  accu- 
mulated grievances,"  said  he,  "  I  mean  the  repeal  of 
every  oppressive  act  which  has  been  passed  since  the 
year  1763.  This  will  open  the  way  for  treaty :  it 
will  be  the  harbinger  of  peace  to  the  afflicted  colo- 
nies ;  and  will  convince  them,  that  Parliament  is 
sincerely  disposed  to  reconciliation.  We  have  tried 
for  unconditional  submission  :  let  us  now  try  what 
may  be  gained  by  unconditional  redress.  The  door 
of  mercy  has  been  hitherto  shut  against  them :  you 
have  ransacked  every  corner  of  Germany  for  boors 
and  ruffians  to  invade  and  ravage  their  country ;  for 
to  conquer  it,  my  lords,  is  impossible — You  cannot 
do  it.  I  may  as  well  pretend  to  drive  them  before 
me  with  this  crutch.  I  am  experienced  in  spring 
hopes  and  vernal  promises;  but  at  last  will  come 
your  equinoctial  disappointment.  Besides,  my  lords, 
could  those  hopes  be  even  realized,  and  should  you 
conquer  America,  you  conquer  under  the  cannon  of 
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France,  under  a  masked  battery  then  ready  to  open. 
The  pretensions  of  France  will  increase  daily,  so  as 
to  become  an  avowed  party  in  either  peace  or  war. 
The  latter  is  not  the  less  probable  because  profes- 
sions of  amity  continue  to  be  made.  It  would  be 
folly  in  France  to  declare  it  now,  while  America 
gives  full  employment  to  our  arms,  and  is  pouring 
into  her  lap  her  wealth  and  produce.  While  the 
trade  of  Great  Britain  languishes,  while  her  taxes 
increase  and  her  revenues  diminish,  France  is  secur- 
ing and  drawing  to  herself  that  commerce  which  is 
the  basis  of  your  power." — The  motion,  though  well 
supported  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  by  Lord  Cam- 
den,  and  the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  was  opposed  by  a 
very  considerable  majority,  as  it  held  out  nothing 
new,  and  was  only  a  repetition  of  what  had  been 
often  proposed,  and  as  often  rejected  in  that  House : 
oppressive  acts  or  particular  grievances  were  no 
longer  the  subject  of  dispute ;  the  great  question 
now  at  issue  was  the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  subordinate  dependence  of  America.  The 
lords  in  administration  denied  any  danger  from 
France,  and  asserted,  that  the  assistance  given  to 
the  Americans  proceeded  neither  from  the  court  nor 
the  cabinet,  but  from  the  spirit  of  military  enter- 
prise and  commercial  adventure.  The  motion  was 
rejected  by  90  voices  against  28. 

A  grant  of  3000/.  was  voted  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum in  the  course  of  the  session,  and,  at  its  close  on 
the  6th  of  June,  the  Speaker,  on  presenting  the  bills 
to  the  King,  again  addressed  him,  stating  the  hope 
of  the  House  that  speedy  means  would  be  found  to 
stop  the  ravages  of  war,  which  would  otherwise  be 
attended  with  consequences  ruinous  to  the  prosperity, 
perhaps  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  country.  The 
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King",  in  his  speech,  expressed  his  entire  approbation 
of  the  conduct  of  Parliament,  and  thanked  them  for 
the  unquestionable  proofs  they  had  given  of  their  clear 
discernment  of  the  true  interests  of  their  country. 

During  the  recess  no  occurrence  took  place  at  home 
worth  recording,  but  almost  every  day  brought  intel- 
ligence of  the  progress  of  the  campaign  in  America. 
It  began  early  in  the  spring  with  small  enterprises, 
which  were  conducted  with  great  spirit,  and  were 
considered  as  preludes  to  more  enlarged  plans  of  ope- 
ration. A  detachment  of  500  men,  under  Colonel 
Bird,  was  sent  on  the  23d  of  March  about  fifty  miles 
from  New  York,  up  the  North  River,  to  Peek's  Kill, 
which  served  as  a  kind  of  port  to  a  mountainous  tract, 
called  the  manor  of  Courland,  where  the  Americans, 
during  the  winter,  had  erected  mills,  and  established 
their  principal  magazines.  The  enemy,  though  supe- 
rior in  number,  retired  to  a  strong  pass  about  two 
miles  distant,  first  setting  fire  to  the  barracks  and 
store-houses,  and  the  British  troops,  after  destroying 
several  small  craft  laden  with  provisions,  returned  to 
New  York. 

Sir  William  Howe  having  obtained  intelligence 
that  the  Americans  had  deposited  large  quantities  of 
stores  and  provisions  in  the  town  of  Danbury,  and 
other  places  in  the  borders  of  Connecticut,  which  lay 
contiguous  to  Courland  Manor,  it  was  resolved  to 
undertake  another  expedition  against  those  parts; 
and  the  conduct  of  it  was  intrusted  to  Governor 
Try  on,  who  had  been  lately  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  major-general  of  the  loyalists,  as  a  reward  for  his 
activity  in  raising  and  disciplining  considerable  bodies 
of  them.  He  was  accompanied  by  Brigadier-general 
Agnew  and  Sir  William  Erskine.  Two  thousand 
men  were  landed  on  the  25th  of  April  about  twenty 
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miles  to  the  southward  of  Danbury,  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  and  reached  their  destination  at  day-break,  the 
enemy  being  unprepared  to  oppose  them  :  but  they 
soon  perceived  that  the  country  was  rising  to  inter- 
cept their  return  \  and  as  they  were  unable  to  bring 
off  the  stores  and  provisions,  they  proceeded  without 
delay  to  the  destruction  of  the  magazine.  The  town 
was  also  reduced  to  ashes.  A  day  having  been  spent 
in  the  execution  of  this  service,  the  American  gene- 
rals Wooster,  Arnold,  and  Silliman,  hastily  collecting 
such  militia  as  were  within  their  reach,  exerted  every 
effort  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  detachment.  In 
one  of  these  skirmishes,  Wooster  was  mortally  wound- 
ed ;  and  though  Arnold,  by  crossing  the  country,  had 
gained  an  advantageous  post  at  Ridgefield,  and  had 
thrown  up  some  intrenchments  to  cover  his  front,  he 
found  the  British  troops  irresistible :  the  village  was 
forced  ;  the  Americans  were  driven  back  on  every 
side;  and  their  commander,  who  displayed  much 
personal  valour,  had  a  very  narrow  escape.  It  being 
then  late  in  the  evening,  General  Tryon  and  his  men 
rested  on  their  arms  that  night;  but  at  day-break, 
the  enemy,  having  been  reinforced  with  troops  and 
cannon,  assailed  them  from  all  quarters,  and  skir- 
mishes were  continued  till  the  royal  forces  gained  the 
hill  of  Compo,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  shipping, 
where  they  formed  immediately  upon  the  high  ground. 
Sir  William  Erskine,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
400  of  the  most  able  of  the  detachment,  charged  the 
enemy  with  the  bayonet,  and  so  completely  routed 
them,  that  the  British  troops  were  suffered  to  re-em- 
bark without  any  farther  annoyance.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  corn,  flour,  and  salt  provisions,  about  2000 
tents,  with  various  military  stores  and  necessaries, 
were  destroyed  in  the  course  of  this  expedition.  The 
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British  troops  did  not  sustain  so  considerable  a  loss  as 
might  have  been  'expected  during  this  harassing 
march;  the  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  amounting 
to  172.  That  sustained  by  their  opponents  was  much 
greater. 

The  Americans  were  in  some  measure  revenged 
for  these  losses  by  the  result  of  a  visit  to  Long  Island. 
Having  received  intelligence  that  commissaries  had, 
for  some  time,  been  employed  in  procuring  forage, 
grain,  and  other  necessaries  for  the  British  forces,  and 
that  these  articles  were  deposited  at  a  little  port  call- 
ed Saggy  Harbour,  Colonel  Meigs,  an  active  officer, 
who  had  attended  Arnold  to  Quebec,  and  had  been 
taken  prisoner  in  the  attempt  to  storm  that  city, 
crossed  the  sound  on  the  23d  of  May  with  a  de- 
tachment of  about  150  men  in  whale-boats ;  he  first 
landed  on  the  north  branch  of  the  island,  and,  after 
carrying  the  boats  over  an  arm  of  land,  embarked 
again,  and  landed  on  the  south  branch,  within  four 
miles  of  Sag'gy  Harbour.  They  arrived  at  this  place 
before  day-break,  and  succeeded  in  burning  a  dozen 
brigs- and  sloops  that  lay  at  the,  wharf,  and  destroying 
every  thing  that  was  deposited  on  the  shore.  They 
also  brought  off  with  them  about  ninety  prisoners, 
including  the  officer  on  duty,  with  his  men,  and  the 
crews  of  the  small  vessels  which  they  had  destroyed. 
If  the  American  account  of  this  expedition  be  cor- 
rect, it  was  accomplished  with  remarkable  celerity, 
the  party  having,  within  twenty-five  hours,  not  only 
fully  accomplished  the  object  of  their  enterprise,  but 
traversed,  by  land  and  water,  a  space  of  90  miles. 

The  troops  under  Lord  Cornwallis  at  Brunswick 
and  Am  boy  suffered  considerable  hardship,  during 
the  winter,  from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  provisions  and  forage,  and  the 
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unremitting  duty  occasioned  by  the  nearness  of  the 
enemy,  arid  by  the  frequent  attempts  made  on  both 
sides  to  surprise  each  other's  outposts.  Though  the 
Americans  were  defeated  in  almost  every  encounter, 
yet  these  skirmishes  gradually  inured  them  to  military 
service.  About  the  latter  end  of  May,  congress  were 
enabled  to  send  large  supplies  of  men  from  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  to  General  Washington,  who,  on 
receiving  this  reinforcement,  quitted  his  former  camp 
at  Morris-town,  and  advancing  within  a  few  miles  of 
Brunswick,  took  possession  of  the  strong  country 
along  Middle-brook,  which  was  secured  by  every 
means  both  of  natural  and  artificial  defence,  and 
commanded  at  the  same  time  a  full  view  of  all  the 
motions  of  his  adversaries.  The  army  at  New  York 
was  not  able  to  take  the  field  till  June,  for  want  of 
tent  and  field  equipage,  which  at  length  arriving 
from  England,  with  a  body  of  Anspach  troops  and 
some  British  and  German  recruits,  Sir  William 
Howe,  with  a  force  very  greatly  superior  to  that  of 
Washington,  which  only  amounted  to  7272  men, 
passed  over  to  the  Jerseys,  resolved  to  try  all  possible 
means  of  inducing  his  opponent  to  quit  his  fastnesses, 
and  to  hazard  an  engagement ;  but  the  American 
commander  penetrated  into  his  designs,  and  eluded 
them  by  his  cool,  collected,  and  prudent  conduct. 
Finding  every  other  manoeuvre  ineffectual,  Sir  Wil- 
liam, after  having  continued  four  days  in  front  of  the 
enemy's  lines,  retreated  on  the  19th  of  June,  with 
marks  of  seeming  precipitation.  He  ordered  the  whole 
army  to  fall  back  from  Brunswick  to  Am  boy,  a 
movement  which  had  all  the  immediate  effect  that 
could  have  been  expected,  and  several  large  bodies 
under  the  command  of  the  generals  Maxwell,  Con- 
way,  and  Lord  Stirling,  rushed  on  to  harass  the  rear. 
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Another  measure  adopted  by  the  British  general  at 
Amboy  served  to  complete  the  delusion  :  he  threw 
a  bridge  over  the  channel  that  separates  Staten  Island 
from  the  continent;  and  a  part  of  the  troops  having 
crossed  with  the  heavy  baggage,  the  rest  of  the  army 
seemed  just  ready  to  follow  ;  so  that  every  thing  con- 
curred to  make  the  Americans  believe  that  the  retreat 
was  real.  Even  Washington,  with  all  his  caution, 
was  so  far  imposed  upon  by  this  feint,  that  he  left  his 
almost  inaccessible  posts  upon  the  hills,  and  advanced 
to  a  place  called  Quibble-town,  to  be  the  nearer  at 
hand  for  the  protection  or  support  of  his  advanced 
parties.  The  British  general  last  no  time  in  endea- 
vouring to  profit  by  these  circumstances,  and  march- 
ed the  army  back  by  different  routes  with  the  utmost 
expedition,  in  hopes  of  cutting  off  some  of  those 
parties  that  had  been  most  eager  in  the  pursuit,  and 
of  coming  up  with  the  main  body  at  Quibble-town; 
or,  if  these  schemes  failed  through  the  celerity  of  the 
enemy,  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  his  column,  was  to 
take  a  considerable  circuit  to  the  right,  and  strive  to 
get  possession  of  some  passes  in  the  mountains,  which, 
by  their  situation  and  command  of  ground,  would 
have  reduced  Washington  to  the  necessity  of  aban- 
doning his  strong  hold.  In  the  prosecution  of  this 
part  of  the  plan,  his  lordship  fell  in  with  a  large  de- 
tachment of  the  enemy,  consisting  of  about  3000 
men,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Stirling  and  Ge- 
neral Maxwell,  strongly  posted,  and  well  provided 
with  artillery,  whom  he  put  to  the  rout,  and  pursued 
ps  far  as  Westfield,  where  the  woods  and  the  intense 
heat  of  the  day  put  a  stop  to  his  career;  the  Americans 
lost  200  me»  and  three  pieces  of  brass  cannon.  Ge- 
neral Washington  soon  perceived  his  error,  and  as 
speedily  remedied  it,  by  regaining  his  station  on  the 
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hills,  and  securing1  those  passes  which  were  the  grand 
object  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  enterprise.  Sir  William 
Howe,  being  now  convinced  that  any  new  scheme  of 
bringing  the  Americans  to  an  engagement  would  be 
not  only  fruitless,  but  a  waste  of  that  time  and  season 
which  might  be  better  employed  elsewhere,  resolved 
to  convey  his  army  by  sea  into  the  heart  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. On  the  28th  of  June,  he  returned  with  all 
the  forces  to  Am  boy,  and  next  day  crossed  over  ta 
Staten  Island,  whence  the  embarkation  was  intended 
to,take  place. 

During  the  cessation  produced  by  preparations  on 
the  one  side,  and  a  general  alarm  on  the  other  from 
the  impossibility  of  knowing  where  the  storm  would 
fall,  a  spirited  adventure  was  undertaken  by  an  Ame- 
rican colonel  of  the  name  of  Barton,  which  had  for 
its  object  the  carrying  off  General  Prescott,  who 
commanded  at  Rhode  Island,  and  thereby  not  only 
retaliating  the  surprise  of  General  Lee,  but  also 
procuring  an  indemnification  for  his  person.  The 
British  generalV  head  quarters  were  on  the  west 
side  of  the  island,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  shore.  He  was  guarded  by  only  one  centinel  at 
a  time;  and  as  there  was  not  any  body  of  troops 
within  a  mile  of  him,  nor  any  pajroles  aldrig  the 
shore,  lie  must  have  depended  solely  on  a  guard-ship 
that  lay  in  the  bay,  opposite  to  his  quarters.  Colonel 
Barton,  being  acquainted  with  these  circumstances, 
set  out  from  Providence,  with  some  officers  and  sol- 
diers, in  two  boats,  keeping  close  to  the  island,  till 
he  came  to  the  south  end,  where  he  remained  till 
dark,  and  then  proceeded  across  the  bay,  and  landed 
near  the  general's  quarters  about  midnight.  The 
centinel  was  surprised  ;  the  general  was  taken  out  of 
bell ;  and,  without  being  suffered  to  put  on  his  clothes, 
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was  hurried  on  board  one  of  the  boats.  The  boat 
passed  under  the  stern  of  the  British  guard -ship 
without  being  perceived,  and  conveyed  the  general 
in  safety  to  Providence.  He  was  much  blamed  for 
his  imprudence,  in  trusting  himself  so  far  from  the 
troops  under  his  command,  and  not  adopting  proper 
means  of  security.  He  had  also  been  weak  enough 
to  provoke  some  such  attempt  by  offering  a  reward 
for  taking  Arnold,  as  if  he  had  been  a  common  out- 
law;  a  silly  insult,  which  Arnold  immediately  re- 
turned, by  setting  an  inferior  price  upon*Prescott's 
person.  Sir  William  Howe  had  hitherto  steadily  re- 
fused to  release  General  Lee  on  any  conditions  what- 
ever; but  the  capture  of  General  Prescott  obliged 
him  to  give  up  that  point,  and  Lee  was  in  a  short 
time  restored  to  the  American  cause. 

On  the  23d  of  July,  the  army,  leaving  a  sufficient; 
force  under  General  Clinton  for  the  defence  of  New 
York,  and  seven  battalions  at  Rhode  Island,  sailed 
with  the  fleet  from  Sandy  Hook ;  and  after  being 
pent  up  in  transports  till  the  25th  of  August,  in  the 
hottest  season  of  the  year,  landed  at  Elk  Ferry,  at 
the  head  of  Chesapeak  Bay.  Washington,  whose 
force  had  been  augmented  to  14,000,  and  who  had 
been  for  some  weeks  in  anxious  suspense  as  to  the 
destination  of  the  troops,  upon  this  intelligence  took 
possession  of  the  heights  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
river  Brandywine,  which  falls  into  the  Delaware 
below  Philadelphia,  with  an  intention  to  dispute  the 
passage.  By  day-break  on  the  llth  of  September, 
.the  British  army  advanced  in  two  columns,  the  right 
commanded  by  General  Knyphausen,  marching  di- 
rectly to  Chadsford ;  and  the  other  column,  under 
Lord  Cornwallis,  taking  a  circuit  to  the  left  in  "order 
to  cross  the  forks  of  the  Brandywine,  and  attack  the 
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enemy  on  the  right  flank.  The  first,  after  a  severe 
conflict,  succeeded  in  forcing  the  passage  of  the  ford, 
and  the  latter  routed  the  right  wing,  commanded  by 
General  Sullivan.  The  approach  of  night,  and  Sir 
William  Howe's  usual  tardiness,  or  rather  neglect  to 
push  his  advantages  next  morning,  prevented  the 
total  destruction  of  the  American  army.  About  300 
of  them  were  killed  in  the  action,  600  wounded,  and 
near  400  taken  prisoners:  they  also  lost  several  pieces 
of  artillery.  Of  the  British  100  were  killed,  and  400 
wounded.  Had  an  early  and  vigorous  pursuit  been 
ordered  next  day,  it  was  confidently  asserted,  that 
the  small  and  confused  parties  of  the  enemy  must 
have  been  cut  off,  and  that  even  Washington  and 
the  corps  he  kept  together,  with  whom  he  remained 
for  the  whole  night  at  Chester,  only  eight  miles 
from  the  field  of  battle,  would  have  been  inter- 
cepted in  their  retreat  to  Philadelphia,  as  it  wa» 
twenty-three  miles  distant  from  them,  though  no 
more  than  eighteen  from  the  British  camp;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  army, 
having  been  so  long  confined  in  transports,  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  make  a  very  rapid  advance.  The 
Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  then  only  nineteen  years  of 
age,  who  had  recently  entered  into  the  American 
service,  was  wounded  in  this  engagement. 

Intelligence  having  been  received  on  the  20th  of 
September,  that  General  Wayne  had  concealed  him- 
self in  the  woods,  with  loOO  men,  for  the  purpose  of 
harassing  the  British  army  on  their  march,  Major- 
general  Grey  was  detached  at  night,  with  two  regi- 
ments and  a  body  of  light  infantry,  to  surprise  that 
corps.  His  skill  and  energy  were  very  conspicuous 
in  this  enterprise.  He  gave  strict  orders  that  not  a 
gun  should  be  fired,  and  that  his  men  should  trust 
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solely  to  the  silent  effect  of  the  bayonet.  The  ene- 
my's outposts  were  completely  surprised,  at  one  in 
the  morning;  and  a  dreadful  slaughter  took  place, 
about  300  being  killed  or  wounded,  and  100  taken, 
the  remainder  escaping  by  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
with  the  loss  of  their  baggage  and  stores.  Only  four 
were  killed  on  the  side  of  the  victors,  and  the  same 
number  wounded.  Three  days  after,  the  whole  army 
passed  the  Schuylkill  without  opposition,  and  ad- 
vanced on  the  26th  to  German-town,  a  village  about 
seven  miles  from  the  capital  of  the  province,  where 
the  main  body  formed  an  encampment.-  Next  morn- 
ing Lord  Corn  wall  is,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  detach- 
ment, took  peaceable  possession  of  Philadelphia,  the 
congress  having  removed  their  sittings  to  York-town 
in  Virginia,  and  General  Washington  having  also 
withdrawn  to  Skippach  Creek,  a  strong  post  about 
sixteen  miles  from  the  British  head  quarters. 

As  soon  as  Lord  Howe  received  intelligence  of 
these  successes,  he  moved  round  with  the  fleet  from 
the  Chesapeak  to  the  Delaware,  the  navigation  of 
which  the  Americans  had  endeavoured  to  render  im- 
practicable by  works  and  batteries  constructed  on  a 
low,  marshy  island,  formed  near  the  junction  of  the 
Delaware  and  the  Schuylkill ;  and  on  the  opposite 
shore,  by  a  redoubt  and  intrenchment  at  a  place 
called  Redbank.  Across  the  mid-channel  they  had 
in  various  parts  sunk  lange  transverse  beams,  bolted 
together,  and  strongly  headed  with  iron  pikes  point- 
ing in  various  directions,  to  which,  from  the  resem* 
blance  of  form,  the  appellation  was  given  of  chevaux* 
de-frize.  Dr.  Franklin  is  said  to  have  assisted  in  the 
contrivance  of  the  whole  machinery,  before  his  de- 
parture for  France.  To  remove  these  obstructions, 
so  as  to  open  a  communication  between  the  fleet  and 
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the  army,  was  an  object  of  the  utmost  importance  -, 
but  it  could  not  be  accomplished  without  previously 
reducing-  the  forts,  by  which  they  were  defended. 
Some  strong-  parties  were  therefore  employed  on  this 
service:  three  regiments  had  been  left  at  Chester,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  conveyance  of  stores  and 
provisions ;  and  the  detachment  under  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  at  Philadelphia  consisted  of  four  battalions  of 
grenadiers  and  a  squadron  of  light  horse.  General 
Washington,  hearing  of  this  dispersion  of  the  British 
forces,  and  having  been  lately  strengthened  by  the 
arrival  of  1500  troops  from  Peck's  Kill,  and  1000 
Virginians,  formed  the  design  of  surprising  the  camp 
at  German-town.  With  this  view  he  left  Skippach 
Creek  at  six  in  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  October,  and 
marching  all  night,  began  his  attack  at  day-break. 
The  40th  regiment,  which  lay  at  the  head  of  the 
village,  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  was  under 
the  necessity  of  retreating ;  but  their  brave  com- 
mander, Lieutenant-colonel  Musgrave,  contrived  to 
keep  five  companies  together,  and  took  post  with 
them  in  a  large  stone  house,  which  lay  full  in  the  front 
of  the  enemy.  This  gallant  conduct  arrested  the 
Americans  in  their  career,  and  in  trie  event  prevented 
the  separation  of  the  right  and  left  wings,  while  it 
afforded  time  to  the  whole  line  to  get  under  arms. 
The  colonel  and  his  party,  though  surrounded  by  a 
brigade,  who  at  length  brought  up  four  pieces  of 
cannon  to  the  assault,  maintained  their  post  with 
undaunted  courage,  pouring  a  dreadful  and  incessant 
fire  through  the  windows,  till  they  were  relieved  by 
Major-general  Grey  and  three  battalions  of  the  left 
wing,  who  were  vigorously  supported  by  Brigadier- 
general  Agnew  at  the  head  of  the  fourth  brigade. 
The  engagement  for  some  time  was  very  warm, 
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when  a  part  of  the  right  wing  pouring  down  upon  the 
enemy  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  village,  they 
made  good  their  retreat,  with  all  their  artillery,  under 
cover  of  a  thick  fog.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  in 
this  action  was  supposed  to  amount  to  between  2  and 
300  killed,  600  wounded,  and  above  400  prisoners. 
General  Nash  and  several  inferior  officers  were  among 
the  slain.  The  British  troops  also  suffered  severely. 
About  70  were  killed,  including  Brigadier-general 
Agnew  and  Lieutenant- colonel  Bird,  officers  of  dis- 
tinguished reputation.  A  few  only  were  taken  pri- 
soners ;  but  the  wounded  amounted  to  near  450. 

Measures  being  soon  after  concerted  between  Sir 
William    Howe   and   his   brother   for  removing'   the 
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obstructions  of  the  river,  the  British  army  withdrew 
from  German -town  to  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia, 
and  a  strong  body  of  Hessians  was  sent  over  Cow- 
per's  Ferry  on  the  22d  of  October  to  storm  the  for- 
tress of  Red-bank,  whilst  the  ships  and  batteries  on 
the  other  side  were  to  carry  on  tbeir  attacks  against 
Mud  Island,  and  against  several  armed  vessels  sta- 
tioned there.  Though  the  best  dispositions  were 
made  for  these  attacks,  the  enterprise  was  in  every 
respect  unfortunate ;  the  Hessians,  after  a  desperate 
engagement,  were  repulsed  with  prodigious  slaugh- 
ter ;  and  the  men  of  war  and  frigates,  though  they 
made  their  way  through  the  lower  barrier,  could  not 
bring  their  fire  to  bear,  with  effect,  either  on  the 
principal  works,  or  on  the  enemy's  marine.  The 
Augusta  man  of  war  and  Merlin  sloop  were  strand- 
ed in  avoiding  the  chevaux-de-frize,  and  the  former 
was  by  accident  blown  up.  On  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber, the  attack  was  renewed  with  a  more  formidable 
force;  and  the  artillery  of  the  enemy  being  com- 
pletely silenced  towards  evening,  the  garrison  retired 
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in  the  night  across  the  river  in  boats  to  Red-bank, 
which  was  also  soon  after  evacuated.  The  chevaux* 
de-frize  were  now  weighed  with  much  difficulty,  and 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Delaware  was  restored  ;  but 
as  winter  was  fast  advancing,  no  farther  military  or 
naval  enterprises  of  moment  were  attempted  in  that 
quarter  during  the  remainder  of  the  season,  for  which 
Sir  William  Howe  has  been  thought  censurable. 

Washington  had  taken  post  at  a  place  called  Val- 
ley Forge,  about  2(>  miles  distant,  where  his  soldiers, 
destitute  of  tents  arid  winter  clothing,  built  huts  in 
the  woods,  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather;  a  dreadful  mortality  raged  in  his 
hospitals  ;  and  the  supplies  of  provisions  were  scanty 
and  precarious:  his  numbers  were  also  reduced  by, 
desertion,  so  that  in  three  months  he  had  not  4000 
effective  men.  He  continued  in  this  state  from  De- 
cember, to  May,  during  which  time  Sir  William 
Howe,  with  14,000  well-appointed  troops,  lay  guiet 
at  Philadelphia,  where  a  want  of  proper  discipline  per- 
vaded his  army  ;  and  whilst  hunger  and  disease  thin- 
ned the  Americans  at  Valley  Forge,  indolence  and 
luxury  weakened  the  British  forces  at  Philadelphia. 

The  war  on  the  side  of  Canada  and  the  Lakes  was 
^  also  an  object  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  was; 
intrusted  to  General  Burgoyne,  who.  after  concerting 
with  the  ministry  the  plan  of  the  intended  expedition, 
returned  to  America  early  in  the  spring  of  1777,  a* 
commander  in  chief  of  the  northern  army  beyond  the 
limits  of  Canada,  an  appointment  which  occasioned 
Sir  Guy  Carletan  to  resign  his  government  in  dis- 
gust. This  meritorious  and  esteemed  officer  had 
acted,  throughout  the  former  campaign,  with  equal 
vigour,  judgment,  and  success ;  from  his  long  resi- 
dence in  Canada,  he  knew  more  accurately  than, 
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General  Burgoyne  the  situation  of  the  country,  the 
manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  extent  of  its 
resources ;  and  he  would  have  been  more  aware  of 
the  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  and  better  prepared 
to  surmount  them.  General  Burgoyne  commenced 
his  operations  at  the  head  of  7173  British  and  Ger- 
.man  troops,  exclusive  of  a  corps  of  artillery;  and 
several  nations  of  Indians,  .inhabiting  the  bac,k  set- 
tlements of  the  province  and  the  borders  of  the  Lakes, 
joined  this  army,  the  acceptance  of  whose  services 
has  been  loudly  condemned  as  abhorrent  to  religion 
and  humanity;  but  it  may  be  urged,  in  extenuation 
of  the  seeming  atrocity  of  the  measure,  that  Gene- 
ral Burgoyne  was  induced  to  adopt  it  from  a  well- 
grounded  supposition  that,  if  he  refused  their  offers, 
they  would. instantly  join  the  enemy. 

General  Burgoyne  and  his  army  set  out  from  St. 
John's  on  the  16th  of  June,  and  proceeding  up  Lake 
Champlain,  landed  near  Crown  Point,  where  he  met 
the  Indians  in  congress;  and,  in  compliance  with 
their  customs,  gave  them  a  war-feast,  and  made  a 
speech  designed  to  direct  their  military  ardour  to 
proper  objects,  and  to  mitigate  their  natural  ferocity. 
He  soon  after  issued  a  proclamation,  or  manifesto, 
apprizing  the  colonists  of  the  dangers,  impending  over 
them,  should  they  resist  his  Majesty's  arms,  and  am- 
plifying the  terrors  of  a  savage  foe  let  loose  upon 
them,  in  lofty  or  rather  bombastic  language.  'After 
a  short  stay  at  Crown  Pofnt,  the  army  embarked 
again  on  the  lake,  and  continued  their  course  to 
Ticonderoga,  where  the  Americans  appeared  to  be 
in  great  force.  From  the  natural  strength  of  this 
fortress,  and  some  additional  works  lately  constructed, 
much  difficulty  was  expected  to  attend  the  siege ;  on 
the  approach  of  the  English,  however,  it  was  suddenly 
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evacuated  in  the  night  of  the  5th  of  July,  the  garrison 
retreating-  by  laud,  and  sending  their  baggage,  pro- 
visions, and  stores  in  batteaux  up  the  South  river. 
On  discovering  the  flight  of  the  enemy,  preparations 
were  immediately  made  for  a  vigorous  pursuit  both 
by  land  and  water.  The  greatest  part  of  their  naval 
force  was  captured  or  destroyed  by  General  Burgoyne 
near  the  falls  of  Skenesborough  ;  and  the  rear  of  their 
army  was  overtaken  next  morning,  and  entirely  de- 
feated by  Brigadier-general  Frazer,  after  an  obstinate 
action,  in  which  the  British  had  about  120  killed  and 
wounded:  the  Americans  lost  about  200  killed,  and 
as  many  prisoners ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  not  less 
than  600  wounded  died  in  the  woods  :  the  van,  com- 
manded by  General  St.  Clair,  fled  with  great  pre- 
cipitation to  Fort  Edward,  on  the  North  or  Hudson's 
river,  where  General  Schuyler,  commander  in  chief 
of  the  American  northern  army,  had  fixed  his  head 
quarters. 

General  Burgoyne  rested  his  troops  for  some  days 
at  Skenesborough,  and  then  set  off  with  an  intention 
of  taking  the  road  that  leads  to  Hudson's  river,  and 
thence  to  Albany,  in  order  to  open  a  communication 
with  Lake  George,  on  which  he  had  embarked  the 
heavy  artillery  and  baggage.  In  this  undertaking 
the  men  had  infinite  difficulties  to  encounter ;  swamps 
and  morasses  were  to  be  passed,  and  bridges  to  be 
constructed  not  only  over  creeks,  but  over  ravines  and 
gullies.  The  roads  were  also  to  be  cleared  of  forest 
trees,  which  had  been  cut  down  for  the  purposes  of 
obstruction,  and  were  laid  across  with  their  branches 
interwoven.  Notwithstanding  all  these  obstacles,  in 
a  sultry  season  of  the  year,  and  in  a  close  country, 
which  the  numerous  insects  render  almost  intolerable 
to  Europeans,  the  royal  army  endured  the  fatigue 
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with  the  utmost  cheerfulness;  their  slow  progress, 
however,  afforded  the  Americans  time,  to  recover 
from  their  first  panic,  and  to  recruit  their  strength. 
On  the  advance  of  the  British  troops,  they  retreated 
down  the  river  to  Saratoga,  where  General  Schuyler 
was  joined  by  a  reinforcement  of  men  and  artillery 
under  the  command  of  General  Arnold  ;  after  which 
the  whole  body  was  judiciously  posted  in  a  central 
situation,  on  an  island  in  the  shape  of  an  half-moon 
called  Still-water,  about  eight  miles  from  Albany. 
General  Burgoyne's  army  did  not  reach  Fort  Edward 
till  the,30th  of  July ,  but  the  joy  with  which  the  sight 
of  the  North  river,  so  long  the  object  of  their  hopes 
and  wishes,  inspired  the  troops,  seemed  to  be  consi- 
dered as  an  ample  compensation  for  their  time  and 
labours.  They  now  bent  all  their  efforts  to  bring 
forward  provisions  and  stores  from  Fort  George, 
in  order  to  form  a  magazine  for  their  subsistence 
in  their  farther  progress  through  the  wild,  uncul- 
tivated country  they  had  yet  to  traverse  -,  so  in- 
effectual, however,  were  their  utmost  exertions,  that 
on  the  15th  of  August  they  had  only  four  days' 
provision  in  store ;  and  the  general,  understanding 
that  large  supplies  of  cattle,  corn,  and  other  neces- 
saries for  the  use  of  the  enemy,  were  collected  at 
Bennington,  about  twenty-four  miles  to  the  eastward 
of  Hudson's  river,  detached  Colonel  Baum,  at  the 
head  of  600  men,  to  surprise  the  place,  he  himself 
moving  with  the  rest  of  the  army  up  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river,  and  encamping  nearly  opposite  to 
Saratoga.  The  colonel,  finding  his  destination  dis- 
covered, and  his  force  inadequate  to  the  purpose, 
halted  on  the  second  day's  march  within  seven  miles 
of  Bennington,  whence  he  communicated  intelligence 
of  his  situation  to  General  Burgoyne,  who  dispatched 
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500  Germans,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Breyman,  to 
his  assistance.  But  the  commanding  officer  at  Ben- 
nington,  being'  joined  by  a  body  of  1000  men  who 
happened  to  be  then  on  their  route  to  General  Schuy- 
lerVcamp,  advanced  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  sur- 
rounded Colonel  Banm's  small  corps,  forced  their 
intrenchments,  made  themselves  masters  of  their 
cannon,  and  after  a  brave  resistance,  in  which  Baum 
and  the  greater  part  of  his  associates  fell,  compelled 
the  rest  to  take  shelter  in  the  woods.  Breyman, 
ignorant  of  this  disaster,  came  up  just  in  time  to  join 
the  fugitives;  and  being  suddenly  attacked,  escaped 
with  difficulty,  and  with  the  loss  of  his  artillery :  600 
men  were  sacrificed  in  this  unfortunate  expedition. 
In  the  mean  time,  Colonel  St.  Leger,  who  command- 
ed a  separate  corps  on  the  Mohawk  river,  had,  in 
conjunction  with  Sir  John  Johnson  and  a  great  body 
of  Indians,  invested  Fort  Stanwix;  but  a  report  of 
Arnold's  approach  having  alarmed  the  savages,  who 
threatened  to  quit  the  besieging  army  if  a  retreat  was 
not  immediately  commenced,  the  colonel  found  him- 
self obliged,  on  the  22d  of  August,  to  raise  the  siege, 
leaving  behind  him  his  artillery  and  stores. 

General  Burgoyne  heard  of  these  misfortunes,  which 
principally  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  his  expedition, 
nearly  at  the  same  time.  The  Canadians  and  Indians 
who  effected  their  retreat  from  Baum  and  Breyman's 
corps,  dispirited  their  countrymen  by  exaggerating 
the  valour  .of  the  Americans  who  had  driven  them 
back,  so  that  an  extensive  defection  took  place  among 
the  Indians,  and  the  Canadian  boatmen  and  drivers 
employed  with  the  army  took  every  Opportunity  to 
return  home,  although  it  was  known  that  many  were 
killed  by  the  Indian  deserters,  who  thus  obtained  a 
scalp  to  exhibit  as  a  trophy.  The  rewards  which 
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General  Burgoyne  gave  to  the  savages  for  living 
prisoners  bore  no  estimation  in  comparison  with  their 
scalps,  and  his  restricting  them  in  this  point  was 
made  a  strong  ground  for  quitting  him  ;  so  that 
whilst  the  Americans  abused  ,him  for  cruelty,  the 
Indians  deserted  him  for  the  want  of  it.  That  these 
remorseless  savages  were  little  in  the  habit  of  distin- 
guishing between  friends  and  foes  was  instanced  in 
the  murder  of  Miss  Macrea,  in  the  innocence  of 
youth  and  bloom  of  beauty,  on  the  very  day  of  her 
intended  nuptials  with  a  British  officer.  Mr.  Jones, 
her  lover,  from  an  anxiety  for  her  safety,  engaged 
some  Indians  to  remove  her  from  among  the  Ame- 
ricans, and  promised  to  reward  the  person  who  should 
bring  her  safe  to  him,  with  a  barrel  of  rum.  Two  of 
the  Indians,  who  had  conveyed  her  some  distance, 
disputed  which  of  them  should  present  her  to  her 
intended  husband,  both  being  anxious  for  the  re- 
ward, when  one  of  them,  to  prevent  the  other  from 
receiving  it,  killed  her  with  his  tomakawk.  General 
Burgoyne  obliged  the  Indians  to  deliver  up  the  mur- 
derer, threatening  to  put  him  to  death,  and  his  life 
was  only:  spared  upon  the  Indians  agreeing  to  terms, 
which  the  general  thought  would  be  more  efficacious 
than  an  execution,  in  preventing  similar  mischiefs. 

About  this  period  General  Gates  was  appointed  to 
supersede  Schuyler  in  the  command  of  the  northern 
army,  which  was  now  formidable  in  numbers,  and  in 
high  spirits  on  account  of  the  late  successes.  General 
Burgoyne,  having  collected  about  thirty  days'  pro- 
visions, crossed  the  river  by  means  of  a  bridge  of  boats, 
on  the  ]3th  and  14th  of  September,  and  encamped 
on  the  heights  of  Saratoga,  the  enemy  not  receding 
from  their  position  at  Still- water.  His  farther  move- 
ments being  greatly  retarded  by  a  heavy  train  of 
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artillery,  and  by  the  almost  impassable  state  of  the 
roads,  the  Americans,  on  the  19th  of  September, 
advanced  a  small  distance  from  their  camp  to  meet 
the  royal  army ;  and,  after  an  action  which  con- 
tinued from  three  in  the  afternoon  till  sun-set,  the 
British  were  left  masters  of  the  field  of  battle,  but 
derived  no  other  advantage  from  the  encounter,  the 
loss  on  each  side  being  nearly  equal,  and  the  Ame- 
ricans having  retired  only  because  the  close  of  day 
made  a  retreat  to  their  camp  necessary.  The  royal 
army  lay  all  night  on  their  arms,  and  in  the  morning 
took  a  position  within  cannon-shot  of  the  enemy, 
fortifying  their  right  wing,  and  extending  their  left 
to  the  banks  of  the  river ;  but  their  force  was  con- 
siderably weakened  by  the  disinclination  of  the 
savages  to  stay  any  longer.  They  had  been  dis- 
appointed in  their  hopes  of  plunder;  and  the  season 
for  hunting,  which  they  never  on  any  account  forego, 
was  arrived.  They  accordingly  deserted  General 
Burgoyne,  unmoved  by  any  representations  of  the 
distress  in  which  their  secession  would  involve  him. 
At  this  crisis,  he  received  a  letter,  in  cypher,  from 
General  Clinton,  informing  him  of  a  design  to  make 
a  diversion  in  his  favour  by  an  expedition  up  the 
North  river;  which  he,  in  reply,  urged  the  immediate 
performance  of,  declaring  his  intention  to  wait  in  his 
present  post  for  some  favourable  turn  of  affairs  till 
the  12th  of- October.  Early  in  the  month  General 
Clinton  accordingly  proceeded,  at  the  head  of  about 
3000  men,  with  a  naval  force  under  Commodore 
Hotham,  against  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery  on 
the  lower  parts  of  the  river,  and  took  them  by  storm. 
An  immense  boom  of  rafts,  extending  from  shore  to 
shore,  and  strengthened  by  a  chain  weighing  up- 
wards of  fifty  tons,  was  also  broken  through ;  after 
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which  Sir  James  Wallace,  ascending  the  river  with 
a  flying  squadron  of  light  frigates,  succeeded  in 
burning  a  great  number  of  American  vessels ;  and 
General  Vaughan,  with  a  military  detachment,  land- 
ed at  Esopus- creek,  destroyed  two  batteries,  and 
burnt  the  town  to  ashes,  though  the  Americans  left 
it  without  resistance.  As  we  are  persuaded  that  no 
British  officer  would  wantonly  commit  such  an  act, 
we  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  of  its  being  designed  to 
answer  some  military  purpose.  There  was  now  littie 
to  oppose  General  Clinton's  advance;  but  the  loss 
which  he  had  sustained,  In  the'niidst  of  his  successes, 
and  the  apprehensions  that  his  retreat  would  in  the 
end  be  cut  off,  induced  him  to  return  to  New  York 
without  risking  any  farther  attempts  to  relieve  the 
northern  army,  with  the  extremely  perilous  situation 
of  which  he  was  then  unacquainted. 

General  Burgoyne's  difficulties  were  in  the  mean 
time  increasing  rapidly,  the  strength  of  his  opponents 
having  been  so  greatly  augmented  as  to  render  the 
possibility  of  his  retreat  extremely  precarious,  and 
his  army  being  reduced  to  little  more  than  5000  men, 
who  were  limited  to  half  the  usual  allowance  of  pro- 
visions; the  horses  were  perishing  for  want  of  forage; 
and  no  intelligence  was  received  of  General  Clinton's 
approach.  Thus  circumstanced,  the  general  himself, 
with  a  detachment  of  1500  men,  made  a  movement 
to  the  right  on  the  7th  of  October,  to  discover  if 
there  were  any  means  of  forcing  a  passage.  The 
Americans,  perceiving  the  British  army  thus  weak- 
ened, compelled  them  to  retire  within  their  lines,  and 
immediately  stormed  them  in  different  parts  with 
uncommon  fierceness,  under  a  heavy  and  well-sup- 
ported fire  of  artillery,  grape-shot,  and  musketry. 
Arnold,  who  led  on  the  attack,  being  severely  wound- 
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ed,  his  party,  after  long1  and  repeated  efforts,  was 
repulsed  :  bat  the  Americans  were  more  successful 
in  another  quarter,  having  forced  the  intrenchments 
defended  by  the  German  troops,  who  were  totally 
routed,  with  the  loss  of  their  baggage,  tents,  and 
artillery.  General  Frazer,  Colonel  Breyman,  and 
several  other  officers  of  note,  fell  on  this  unfortunate 
day  ;  a  considerable  number  were  wounded  ;  and  about 
200  prisoners  taken  by  the  enemy,  who  obtained  from 
the  spoils  of  the  field  a  large  supply  of  ammunition, 
under  a  scarcity  of  which  they  had  long  laboured. 
As  they  had  also  made  a  lodgment,  General  Bur- 
goyne  felt  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  change  of 
position  ;  and,  amidst  the  horrors  of  a  night  so  fatally 
ushered  in,  retreated  with  great  celerity  and  ability 
to  the  heights  in  the  rear  of  his  former  encampment. 
Next  day,  October  the  8th,  being  sensible  that  nothing 
less  than  a  signal  and  decisive  action  could  extricate 
him,  the  general  repeatedly  offered  battle  to  the  ene- 
my, which  they  prudently  declined,  in  hopes  of  turn- 
ing his  right,  so  as  to  enclose  him  on  all  sides.  On 
discovering  their  intentions,  he  fell  back  to  Saratoga, 
where  he  found  the  passes  already  occupied  by  the 
Americans.  The  farther  shores  of  the  river  were  also 
lined  with  numerous  detachments  of  troops,  which, 
-with  the  assistance  of  their  batteaux,  entirely  com- 
manded the  navigation  ;  so  that  the  only  means  of 
escape  seemed  to  be  by  a  rapid  nocturnal  march  to 
Fort  Edward,  each  soldier  being  ordered  to  carry 
his  provision  on  his  back ;  but  intelligence  being1 
received  that  the  high  grounds  between  Fort  Ed- 
ward and  Fort  George  were  every  where  secured 
and  fortified,  the  attempt  was  considered  hopeless; 
and  the  stock  of  provisions  being  nearly  exhausted, 
it  was  resolved,  at  a  council  pf  war,  on  the  13th  of 
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October,  that  terms  of  capitulation  should  be  pro- 
posed to  General  Gates.  After  a  short  negotiation, 
a  convention  was  concluded,  by  which  it  was  agreed 
that  the  British  army  should  inarch  out  of  the  camp 
with  the  honours  of  war,  and  then  lay  down  their 
arms ;  and  be  allowed  a  free  embarkation  from  B6s- 
ton  to  Europe,  upon  condition  of  their  not  serving 
again  in  America  during  the  present  war,  unless 
exchanged  by  cartel.  The  terms,  considering  the 
increasing  force  and  advantageous  situation  of  the 
enemy,  were  unexceptionable.  When  the  vanquish- 
ed regiments  piled  their  arms,  the  generosity  of  the 
American  commander  would  not  suffer  an  individual 
to  leave  his  camp  to  witness  the  sad  spectacle ;  but 
congress  afterwards  suspended  the  execution  of  the 
treaty,  and  unjustifiably  detained  the  British  troops 
at  Boston.  Such  was  the  catastrophe  of  an  army, 
consisting,  at  its  departure  from  Canada,  of  above 
10,000  men,  but  reduced,  by  the  sword,  by  famine, 
hardship,  and  disease,  to  little  more  than  half  the 
original  number. 

General  Burgoyne,  reduced  from  the  lofty  lan- 
guage of  his  manifesto  to  the  necessity  of  recrimina- 
tion, laid  the  blame  of  his  miscarriages  upon  Sir 
William  Howe,  for  not  having  sent  a  force  for  co- 
operation up  the  North  river  to  Albany ;  on  Lord 
George  Germaine,  for  having  tied  up  his  hands  by 
the  peremptory  tenor  of  his  orders  ;  and  on  the  slow- 
ness with  which  the  Germans  had  marched  to  Ben- 
nington,  the  source  of  his  distresses.  But  it  was 
urged,  in  reply,  that  the  force  put  under  his  com- 
mand for  the  intended  expedition  was  nearly,  if  not 
fully,  equal  to  what  he  himself  had  required;  that  he 
owght  not,  on  any  doubtful  prospect  of  a  co-operating 
army  from  New  York,  to  have  given  up  his  com  in  u- 
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nication  with  the  Lakes;  and  that  his  conduct  in 
sending  so  small  a  detachment  to  Bennington,  con- 
sisting of  foreigners,  and  of  all  foreigners  the  slowest 
in  their  motions,  was  an  absurdity  bordering  on  infa- 
tuation. It  was  the  opinion  of  military  men  that  he 
encumbered  himself  with  too  much  artillery,  and  that 
if  his  advance  had  been  more  rapid,  the  Americans 
were  so  dispirited  by  the  flight  from  Ticonderoga 
that  they  would  have  been  unable  either  to  collect  an 
army,  or  to  inspire  it  with  that  confidence  which  is 
necessary  to  ensure  success. 

As  the  accounts  of  this  disastrous  termination  of 
the  campaign  on  the  frontiers  of  Canada  had  not 
reached  England  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament 
on  the  20th  of  November,  the  speech  from  the  throne 
expressed  his  Majesty's  confidence,  that  the  spirit  and 
intrepidity  of  his  forces  would  be  attended  with  im- 
portant success ;  but  intimated  the  necessity  of  pre- 
paring for  such  farther  operations  as  the  contingencies 
of  the  war,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  rebels,  might 
render  expedient :  though  repeated  assurances  were 
received  from  foreign  powers  of  their  pacific  disposi- 
tions, yet  as  the  armaments  in  the  ports  of  France 
and  Spain  continued,  a  considerable  augmentation  of 
the  navy  was  thought  advisable :  thesa  various  ser- 
vices would  require  large  supplies ;  and  nothing,  it 
was  added,  could  relieve  the  royal  mind  from  the 
concern  felt  for  the  heavy  charge  they  must  bring  on 
the  people,  but  a  perfect  conviction  of  their  being 
necessary  for  the  welfare  and  essential  interests  of  the 
kingdom:  at  the  close  of  the  speech,  his  Majesty 
said,  he  should  steadily  pursue  the  measures  engaged 
in  for  the  re-establishment  of  constitutional  subordi- 
nation through  the  several  parts  of  his  dominions ; 
but  should  ever  be  watchful  for  an  opportunity  of 
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putting1  a  stop  to  the  effusion  of  the  blood  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  to  the  calamities  of  war :   he  still  hoped 
that  the  deluded  and  unhappy  multitude  would  return 
to  their  allegiance,   and   enable  him  to  accomplish, 
what  he  should  consider  as  the  greatest  happiness  of 
his  life,  and  the  greatest  glory  of  his  reign,  the  resto- 
ration of  peace,  order,  and  confidence  to  his*  Ame- 
rican colonies.     In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  ad- 
dress was  opposed  by  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  who 
moved   an   amendment,    recommending  measures  of 
accommodation,  and  an  immediate  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, which,  after  a  long  discussion,   was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  243  to  86.     The  Earl  of  Chatham 
was  not  more  successful  in  his  endeavours  to  carry  a 
similar  amendment  in   the  House  of   Lords.      His 
speech  was  full  of  those  bold  and  glowing  strains  of 
declamatory  eloquence,  for  which  he  was  particularly 
distinguished.     "  I  will  not  join,"  said  he,  "  in  con- 
gratulation on  misfortune  and  disgrace.    The  smooth- 
ness of  flattery  cannot  avail- — cannot  save  us  in  this 
rugged  and  awful  crisis.     It  is  necessary  to  instruct 
the  throne  in  the  language  of  truth.     We  must  dispel 
the  delusion  and  the  darkness  which  envelope  it ;  and 
display,  in  its  full  danger  and  true  colours,  the  ruin 
that  is  brought  to  our  doors." — He  then  drew  a  me- 
lancholy picture  of  the  degradation  of  the  glories  of 
England,  sayiag,  **' But  yesterday, and  England  might 
have  stood  against  the  world  :  now,  none  so  poor  to 
do  her  reverence  P — I  use,"  he  added,  "  the  words  of 
a  poet;   but  though  it  be  poetry,  it  is  no  fiction.— 
France,  my  lords,  has  insulted  you  :   she  has  encou- 
raged and  sustained  America :  the  people  whom  you 
affect  to  call  contemptible  rebels  are  abetted  against 
you,  supplied  with  every  military  store,  their  interests 
consulted,  and  their  ambassadors  entertained,  by  your 
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inveterate  enemy;  and  our  ministers  dare  not  inter- 
pose with  effect."     His  lordship  argued  that  the  pre- 
sent  was  the  only   crisis  of  time   and  situation    for 
opening   a  treaty    with   the  Americans.      "  In  their 
negotiations  with  France,"  said  he,  "  they  have,  or 
think  they  have,  reason  to  complain  :  though  it  be 
notorious  that  they  have  received   from  that  power 
important  supplies,   and  assistance  of  various  kinds; 
yet  it  is  certain  they  expected  it  in  a  more  decisive 
and   immediate  degree/    America  is  in  ill   humour 
with  France  on  some  points  that  have  not  entirely 
answered  her  expectations  :  let  us  wisely  take  advan- 
tage of  every  possible  moment  of  reconciliation." — 
The  consequences  of  the  war,  the  manner  in  which  it 
had  been  carried  on,   and  the  impossibility  of  con- 
quering America,  received   a  gloss  of  novelty  from 
his  lordship's  powers  of  description.     "  In  three  cam- 
paigns," said  he,  "  we  have  done  nothing,  and  suffer- 
ed much. — You  may  swell  every  expense,  strain  every 
effort,  accumulate  every  assistance,  traffic  and  barter 
with  every  pitiful  German  despot  that  sells  and  sends 
his  subjects  to  the  shambles  of  a  foreign  prince  ;  your 
attempts  will  be  for  ever  vain  and  impotent:  doubly 
so  from  this  mercenary  aid  on  which  you  rely ;  for  it 
irritates  to  an  incurable  resentment  the  minds  of  your 
enemies,  to  overrun  them  with  the  mercenary  sons  of 
rapine  and  plunder,  devoting  them  and  their   posses- 
sions to  the  rapacity  of  hireling  cruelty.     Your  own 
army  is  infected  with  the  contagion  of  these  illiberal 
allies.  If  I  were  an  American,  as  I  am  an  Englishman, 
while  a  foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my  country  I  ne- 
ver would  lay  down  my  arms — never  ;  never;  never  ! 
But,  my  lords,  who  is  the  man,  that,  in  addition  to 
these  disgraces  and  mischiefs,  has  dared  to  authorize 
and  associate  to  our  arms  the  tomahawk  and  scalping 
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knife  of  the  savage:  to  call  into  civilized  alliance  the 
wild  and  inhuman  habitant  of  the  woods  ?  to  dele- 
gate to  the  merciless  Indian  the  defence  of  disputed 
rights,  and  to  wage  the  horrors  of  this  barbarous  war 
against  our  brethren? — Besides  these  murderers  and 
plunderers,  let  me. ask  our  ministers,  what  other  allies 
have  they  acquired  ?  What  other  powers  have  they 
associated  to  their  cause  ?  Have  they  entered  into 
alliance  with  the  king  of  the  gypsies?  Nothing,  my 
lords,  is  too  low  or  too  ludicrous  to  be  consistent  with 
their  counsels."  Lord  Chatham  then  drew  a  deplor- 
able picture  of  the  weak  and  unprepared  condition  of 
the  country  ;  we  had  not,  he  said,  twenty  ships  of  the 
line  sufficiently  manned,  the  river  of  Lisbon  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  the  seas  were  swept 
by  American  privateers.  His  lordship  concluded  by 
urging  an  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  a 
long  and  vehement  debate  ensued.  Lord  Sandwich 
acknowledged  the  noble  earl's  amazing  powers  of 
oratory,  but  remarked  that  oratory  was  one  thing, 
and  truth,  reason,  and  conviction  another  ;  that  when 
the  matter  which  had  been  urged  was  separated  from 
the  manner,  it  would  be  found  to  contain  nothing 
that  could  induce  their  lordships  to  dissent  from  the 
original  address;  he  stated  that  forty-two  ships  of  the 
line  were  in  commission  in  Great  Britain,  thirty-five 
of  which  were  completely  manned,  and  ready  for  sea 
at  a  moment's  warning;  that  the  force  under  Lord 
Howe  consisted  of  six  ships  of  the  line,  besides  eighty- 
seven  frigates,  sloops,  and  vessels  of  war;  and  that 
the  great  number  of  ships  taken  or  destroyed  by  our 
fleet  on  that  station,  and  the  few  losses  we  had  sus- 
tained in  those  seas,  afforded  the  best  reply  to  the 
exaggerated  account  of  the  ravages  and  insults  of 
the  American  privateers.  With  such  a  force,  Great 
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Britain  could,  he  said,  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
France  and  Spain,  even  supposing  them  to  be  bent 
upon  hostilities,  and  as  to  our  having  lost  the  port  of 
Lisbon,  the  information  was  perfectly  new  to  him. 
The  Portuguese  court  had  not  only  given  us  the  most 
solemn  assurances  of  friendship,  but  had  forbid  our 
rebellious  subjects  to  enter  their  ports.  France,  so 
far  from  having  treated  us  with  indignity  or  insult, 
had  all  along  paid  the  utmost  attention  to  our  remon- 
strances, had  forbid  American  privateers  to  enter  her 
ports  with  prizes,  and  had  compelled  the  restoration 
of  two  prizes  taken  there.  In  regard  to  the  employ- 
ment of  foreigners,  if  the  Americans,  his  lordship 
asked,  were  applauded  for  procuring  the  assistance 
of  French  officers,  was  the  mother  country  to  be 
denied  the  exercise  of  the  same  prudence?  The 
employment  of  Indians,  he  said,  was  a  matter  of 
necessity;  they  were  found  in  the  country,  and  who- 
ever made  war  there  must  have  them  for  friends  or 
enemies.  Lord  Suffolk  remarked,  that,  in  such  a 
war,  it  was  perfectly  justifiable  to  use  all  the  means 
that  God  and  nature  had  put  into  our  hands,  on  which 
Lord  Chatham  suddenly  rose ;  "  I  am  astonished,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  I  am  shocked  to  hear  such  principles 
confessed  ;  to  hear  them  avowed  in  tliis  House,  or  in 
this  country.  My  lords,  I  did  not  intend  to  have 
encroached  again  on  your  attention,  but  I  cannot 
repress  my  indignation — I  feel  myself  impelled  to 
speak.  We  are  called  upon  as  members  of  this 
House,  as  men,  as  Christians,  to  protest  against  such 
horrible  barbarity.  '  That  God  and  nature  put  into 
our  hands !'  What  ideas  of  God  and  nature  that 
noble  lord  may  entertain  I  know  not,  but  1  know 
that  such  detestable  principles  are  equally  abhorrent 
to  religion  and  humanity.  What!  attribute  the 
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sacred  sanction  of  God  and  nature  to  the  massacres 
of  the  Indian  scalping-knife  ! — to  the  cannibal  savage 
torturing,  murdering,  devouring,  drinking  the  blood 
of  his  mangled  victims!  Such  notions  shock  every 
precept  of  morality,  every  feeling  of  humanity,  every 
sentiment  of  honour.  These  abominable  principles, 
and  this  more  abominable  avowal  of  them,  demand 
the  most  decisive  indignation.  I  call  upon  that  right 
reverend  and  this  most  learned  bench  to  vindicate  the 
religion  of  their  God,  to  support  the  justice  of  their 
country.  I  call  upon  the  bishops,  to  interpose  the 
unsullied  sanctity  of  their  lawn — upon  the  judges,  to 
interpose  the  purity  of  their  ermine  to  save  us  from 
this  pollution.  I  call  upon  the  honour  of  your  lord- 
ships, to  reverence  the  dignity  of  your  ancestors,  and 
to  maintain  your  own.  I  call  upon  the  spirit  and 
humanity  of  my  country,  to  vindicate  the  national 
character.  I  invoke  the  genius  of  the  constitution." 
His  lordship  proceeded  to  state,  that  he  considered 
the  employment  of  savages  by  the  British  as  more 
reprehensible  than  the  use  of  blood  hounds  by  Spain 
against  the  natives  of  Mexico,  and  concluded  thus: 
"  I  am  old  and  weak,  and  at  present  unable  to  say 
more ;  but  my  feelings  and  indignation  were  too 
strong  to  have  said  less.  I  could  not  have  slept  this 
night  in  my  bed,  nor  reposed  my  head  upon  my  pil- 
low, without  giving  this  vent  to  my  eternal  abhorrence 
of  such  enormous  and  preposterous  principles."  The 
amendment  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  97  to  28 ; 
and  the  question  on  the  address  was  then  carried 
without  a  division. 

A  motion  in  the  committee  of  supply,  on  the  26th 
of  November,  for  60,000  seamen  for  the  service  of 
1778,  passed  without  a  division;  and,  on  the  same 
day,  the  attorney -general  moved  for  the  renewal, 
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during  a  certain  limited  terra,  of  the  bill  passed  last 
session  for  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  law 
in  certain  cases  of  piracy  and  treason.  Although  the 
bill  was  warmly  opposed,  it  was  carried,  on  the  third 
reading,  by  a  majority  of  116  to  00.  The  number 
of  troops  to  be  employed  in  America  was  fixed  at 
55,000,  after  many  severe  animadversions  on  the 
mode  of  conducting  every  branch  of  the  service. 

On  the  2d  of  December  Mr.  Fox  moved  for  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  nation,  to  which  the  minister  agreed,  but 
a  motion  for  certain  papers  to  elucidate  the  subject 
was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  178  against  80, 
although  intelligence  arrived,  during  the  debate,  that 
a  similar  motion,  made  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  in 
the  other-  House,  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  lords  in 
administration.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  Mr.  Fox 
compared  Lord  George  Germaine,  the  minister  who 
presided  over  American  affairs,  to  Dr.  Sangrado. 
"  Bleeding,"  he  said,  "  was  his  only  prescription  for 
all  ills.  Should  mortal  symptoms  appear  in  the  body 
politic  in  consequence  of  this  regimen,  still  this  state 
empiric  will  persist  in  crying  out  for  more  blobd, 
merely  because  he  has  staked  his  reputation  on  the 
assertion  that  this  is  the  only  effectual  remedy." 

On  the  following  day,  (December  the  3d,)  the  dis- 
closure of  the  melancholy  catastrophe  at  Saratoga 
took  place  ;  when,  after  a  period  of  silent  astonish- 
ment and  consternation,  a  torrent  of  invective  was 
poured  forth  by  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  against 
the  ministers,  whose  pride,  ignorance,  and  incapacity, 
they  averred,  had  occasioned  a  more  signal  disgrace 
and  calamity  than  had  ever  before,  in  the  most  dis- 
astrous war,  befallen  the  British  arms.  Lord  North 
acknowledged  that  he  had  indeed  been  unfortunate, 
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but  that  his  intentions  were  ever  just  and  upright; 
that  he  had  originally  been,  In  a  manner,  forced  into 
an  office  which  he  would  most  willingly  and  gladly 
resign,  if  the   surrender  of  his   place   and    honours 
would   facilitate   the  attainment  of  that  peace  and 
reconciliation  for  which  he  had  ever  earnestly  wished. 
On  the  5th  Lord  Chatham  moved,  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  that  copies  of  all  orders  and  instructions  to 
General  Burgoyne  relative  to  the  northern  expedition 
be  laid  before  the  House.     Holding  up  a  paper,  he 
said  that  he  had  the  King's  speech  in  his  hand,  and 
a  deep   sense  of  the   public   calamity  in  his  heart. 
That  speech  contained  a   most  unfaithful  picture  of 
the  state  of  public  affairs ;   it  had  a  specious  outside, 
was  full  of  hopes,  while  every  thing  within  was  full 
of  danger.      A  system   destructive  of  all  faith  and 
confidence  had  been  introduced,  his  lordship  affirmed, 
within  the  last  fifteen  years  at  St.  James's,  by  which 
pliable  men,  not  capable  men,  had  been  raised  to  the 
highest  posts  of  government,  and  a  few  persons  had 
obtained  an  ascendency  where  no  personal  ascendency 
should  exist.  -  The  spirit  of  delusion  had  gone  forth ; 
ministers  had  imposed  on  the  people  \  Parliament  had 
been  induced  to  sanctify  the  imposition ;  a  visionary 
phantom  of  revenue  had  been  conjured  up  for  the 
basest  of  purposes,  but  it  was  now  for  ever  vanished. 
The  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  40  to  19, 
on  the  ground  that  the  intelligence,  though  it  could 
scarcely  be  doubted,  had  not  been  officially  received, 
and  that,  if  true,  General  Burgoyne  might  be  daily 
expected   home,    when   his   own  'explanation   would 
throw   more   light  on   the  subject  than  any   papers 
that  could   be   furnished.      Lord    Chatham    imme- 
diately moved  for  an  address  to  obtain  copies  of  all 
the  orders  or  treaties  relative  to  the  employment  of 
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Indian  savages,  and  of  the  instructions  given  by 
General  Burgoyne  to  Colonel  St.  Leger.  The  de- 
bate was  conducted  with  unusual  acrimony;  Lord 
Gower  accused  the  mover  of  inconsistency  in  repro- 
bating measures  which  he  had  himself  sanctioned  in 
the  last  reign,  on  which  Lord  Chatham  reproached 
him  with  petulance  and  misrepresentation.  Indians, 
he  confessed,  had  crept  into  the  service  during  the  last 
war;  but  their  employment  had  never  been  sanction- 
ed by  him  in  his  official  capacity ;  the  remark  was 
therefore  a  mere  quibble,  and  came,  he  added,  with 
a  bad  grace  from  one,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  trans- 
action alluded  to,  was  immersed  in  pleasure,  and 
indulging  in  all  the  variety  of  youthful  dissipation. 
Lord  Gower  warmly  retorted  these  unwarrantable 
liberties  of  speech ;  he  had  not,  he  said,  been  petu- 
lant, though  others  may  have  been  insolent.  The 
noble  earl's  insinuations  were'  equally  illiberal,  un- 
manly, and  untrue.  The  question  was,  Were  In- 
dians employed  while  he  was  minister?  and  did  he 
mean  to  plead  ignorance  as  an  apology  for  a  conduct 
which  he  had  so  highly  condemned  ?  He  repeated 
that  the  noble  earl  himself,  while  at  the  head  of 
administration  last  war,  employed  the  Indians  under 
instructions  and  treaties  of  the  most  sanguinary  ten- 
dency ;  and,  in  order  to  show  that  this  assertion  was 
not  made  for  the  purpose  of  temporary  delusion,  an 
extract  was  read  from  a  treaty,  made  while  Mr.  Pitt 
was  secretary  of  state,  with  an  Indian  nation,  one 
condition  of  which  was,  that  they  should  kill  and 
scalp  every  Frenchman  who  came  within  their  coun- 
try. Lord  Chatham,  evidently  confused,  denied  that 
he  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter,  and  called  upon  the 
noble  lord  who  at  that  time  commanded  in  America 
to  declare  the  truth.  Lord  Amherst  reluctantly  own- 
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ed,  that  Indians  had  been  employed  on  both  sides; 
but  asserted  that  the  French  employed  them  first,  and 
that  we  only  followed  the  example.  His  lordship 
added  that  he  certainly  should  not  have  ventured  to 
do  so,  if  he  had  not  received  orders  to  that  purpose; 
that  he  was  desired  to  make  treaties  with  the  Indian 
powers,  and  was  charged  with  it  in  his  instructions; 
a  copy  of  which  he  should  at  any  time  be  ready  to  pro- 
duce, with  his  Majesty's  permission.  The  Earl  of 
Denbigh  called  Lord  Chatham  the  great  oracle  with 
the  short  memory,  asserting,  that  the  returns  of  the 
army  must  have  shown  that  the  Indians  were  employ- 
ed last  war;  and  that,  as  his  lordship,  when  in  office, 
always  contended  for  guidance  and  direction,  he  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  the  matter,  if  he  had  not  lost  his 
memory.  Lord  Shelburne  suggested,  that  the  orders 
sent  at  that  time  to  the  commander  in  America  might 
have  proceeded  from  the  board  of  trade.  Lord  Chat- 
ham said  he  was  sure  they  had  not  passed  regularly 
through  his  office,  and  that  his  late  Majesty  had  too 
much  humanity  to  give  his  formal  sanction  to  such  a 
satanic  measure,  but  Lord  Suffolk  observed  that  all  in- 
structions to  governors  and  commanders  in  chief  neces- 
sarily came  through  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  and 
were  countersigned  by  the  King.  The  Earl  of  Dun- 
more,  late  governor  of  Virginia,  declared  that  the 
Americans  had  first  employed  the  savages;  that  he 
himself  had  been  attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians  set 
on  by  them  ;  and  that,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
disturbances,  the  Virginians  had  used  every  effort  to 
induce  the  savages  to  join  them,  but  that  the  chiefs 
of  one  of  the  tribes  made  this  answer  to  their  appli- 
cation. "  What!  shall  we  fight  against  the  great 
King  over  the  water,  who  in  the  last  war  sent  such 
large  armies,  and  so  much  money  here,  to  defend  you 
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from  the  devastations  of  the  French,  and  from  our 
attacks  ?  No :  if  you  have  so  little  gratitude ;  we 
will  not  assist  so  base  a  purpose."  His  lordship  add- 
ed, that  the  Virginians,  finding  themselves  thus  dis- 
appointed, had  dressed  up  some  of  their  own  people 
like  Indians,  with  a  view  to  terrify  the  forces  under 
his  command.  Lord  Chatham's  motion  was  thrown 
out  by  the  previous  question,  the  majority  being  40 
to  18. 

On  the  10th  of  December,  the  royal  assent  was 
given  to  the  habeas  corpus  suspension  bill,  and  to  the 
land  and  malt  tax  bills;  and  as  the  establishments 
both  of  the  navy   and   army   for  the  ensuing  year 
were  settled  by  grants  for  maintaining  60,000  sea- 
men and  20,000  land  forces,  besides  foreign  auxilia- 
ries, and  no  business  of  immediate~exigency  remained 
for  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  an  early  recess 
was  determined  upon,  to  afford  time  for  a  clue  pre- 
paration for  those  inquiries  which  had  been  agreed 
to  by  the  servants  of  the  crown  in  both  Houses,     It 
is  also  probable  that  the  ministry  wanted  some  leisure 
to  deliberate  upon  and   concert  the  most  effectual 
means  of  supplying  the  place  of  Burgoyne's  unfor- 
tunate army,  and  filling  up  the  chasms  which  death, 
sickness,  or  desertion,   had   made  in  the  remaining 
force  in  America.     On  the  day,  therefore,  that  the 
above    bills    were    passed,    and    as   soon   as   one  of 
Wilkes's  ill-supported  motions  for  the  repeal  of  the 
declaratory  law  was  disposed  of  by  a  majority  of  160 
to  12,  Lord  Beauchamp  moved  for  an  adjournment 
of  the  Commons  to  the  20th  of  January.     A  recess 
of  six  weeks,  in  so  critical  a  situation,  was  strongly 
opposed,  but  the  adjournment  was  carried   by   155 
against  68.    Next  day  a  similar  motion,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  was  no  less  strenuously  contested.     Lord 
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Chatham  declared  that  it  was  with  grief  and  astonish- 
ment he  heard  a  proposal  so  extraordinary  at  a  crisis 
so  urgent;  when,  he  would  be  bold  to  say,  events  of 
a  most  alarming"  tendency,  little  expected  or  foreseen, 
would  shortly  happen.  The  adjournment  was,  how- 
ever, supported,  on  a  division,  by  47  against  17. 

The  predictions  of  ministers,  on  receiving  the  mor- 
tifying intelligence  of  General  Burgoyne's  surrender, 
that  the  public  spirit  would  soon  find  a  remedy,  were 
speedily  verified,  offers  being  shortly  after  made  to 
government,  by  several  persons  of  rank  and  influence, 
to  raise  regiments  by  subscription,  suggesting  that 
these  new  levies  would  soon  be  adequate  to-  all  the 
purposes  of  home-defence,  and  would  leave  adminis- 
tration at  full  liberty  to  send  out  the  old  battalions 
from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  prosecute  the  war 
in  America  with  vigour.  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
took  the  lead  in  this  business,  each  raising  a  regiment 
of  1000  men  ;  and  the  cities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow, following  the  example,  contributed  two  regi- 
ments;  several  individuals  undertook  the  raising  of 
regiments  in  the  Highlands;  and  many  independent 
companies  were  levied  with  alacrity  in  Wales.  The 
corporations  of  London  and  Bristol  refused  to  co- 
operate in  these  efforts,  but  large  sums  were  sub- 
scribed  by  individuals  in  various  parts,  and  15,000 
soldiers  were,  by  private  bounty,  presented  to  the 
state.  The  first  business  of  importance  after  the 
recess  was  a  motion  for  an  account  of  the  number  of 
men  raised,  and  the  names  of  the  commanding  offi- 
cers. The  raising  a  body  of  forces,  without  the  know- 
ledge or  advice  of  Parliament,  was  reprobated  as 
alarming  and  unconstitutional,  but  the  ministry  de- 
fended the  perfect  innocence  of  the  measure  with 
respect  both  to  constitution  and  law,  and  contended 
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that  the  American  war  was  just  and  popular.  The 
motion  was  granted.  This  subject  was  frequently 
renewed  in  both  Houses,  but  the  opposition  failed  in 
all  their  attempts  to  get  some  censure  passed  on  the 
measure.  A  motion  in  the  committee  of  supply  for 
the  sum  of  286,632/.  14*.  6«L  for  clothing  the  new 
troops  was  very  strongly  opposed,  the  minority  being 
130  against  223  who  supported  it. 

Mr.  Fox  opened  the  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
nation  in  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  2d  of  February.  He  entered  into  a  long  review 
of  the  measures  which  led  to  the  war,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  conducted,  and  argued, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  any  country  to  fall  within 
so  few  years  from  the  high  pitch  of  power  and  glory 
which  we  had  done,  without  some  radical  error  in  its 
government;  that  at  a  time  when  we  were  in  imme- 
diate danger  of  encountering  the  whole  force  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  united  with  that  of  America,  the 
army  in  England  and  Ireland  had  been  so  reduced, 
by  the  continual  drain  of  the  war,  as  to  fall  several 
thousand  men  short  of  the  usual  peace  establishment ; 
and  that  to  abandon  the  ministerial  plan  of  conquest 
was  a  matter  not  of  choice  but  necessity.  He  there- 
fore moved  a  resolution  that  no  part  of  the  national 
force  in  these  kingdoms,  or  in  the  garrisons  of  Gib- 
raltar or  Minorca,  should  be  sent  to  America.  No 
debate  ensued,  nor  was  any  reply  whatever  made  to 
this  speech;  but  the  question  being  called  for,  the 
motion  was  rejected  on  a  division  by  a  majority  of 
259  to  165.  A  motion  nearly  to  the  same  purport, 
and  made  on  the  same  day  in  a  similar  committee  of 
the  whole  House  of  Lords  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
was  rejected,  after  some  debate,  by  a  majority  of 
about  three  to  one. 
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In  a  few  days  after  this  Mr.  Burke  moved  for 
papers  relative  to  the  employment  of  the  Indians. 
The  Indian  mode  of  making1  war,  he  said,  far  ex- 
ceeded the  ferocity  of  any  other  barbarians  recorded 
in  ancient  or  modern  history,  their  chief  glory  con- 
sisting" in  the  number  of  human  scalps  which  they 
acquired,  and  their  chief  delight  in  the  practice  of 
torturing,  mangling,  roasting,  and  devouring  their 
captives.  The  attempt  to  prevent  these  enormities 
was  unavailing;  the  Indians  employed  both  by  Ge- 
neral Burgoyne  and  Colonel  St.  Leger  had  indis- 
criminately murdered  men,  women,  and  children — 
friends  and  foes — armed  or  unarmed,  without  dis- 
tinction. He  painted  in  strong  colours  the  horrid 
murder  of  Miss  Macrea  on  the  morning  of  her  in- 
tended marriage  with  an  officer  of  the  King's  troops, 
and  the  massacre,  in  cold  blood,  of  the  prisoners 
taken  in  an  engagement  near  Fort  Stanwix.  After 
a  long  debate  the  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majo- 
rity of  223  against  137. 

On  the  17th  of  February  Lord  North,  having 
given  notice  that  he  had  digested  a  plan  of  concili- 
ation, moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  two  bills:  one  for 
removing  all  doubts  and  apprehensions  concerning 
taxation  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  in  any 
of  the  colonies  and  plantations  in  North  America; 
the  other,  to  enable  his  Majesty  to  appoint  commis- 
sioners with  sufficient  powers  to  treat,  consult,  and 
agree  upon  the  means  of  quieting  the  disorders  now 
subsisting  in  certain  of  the  colonies  in  America.  In 
opening  his  plan,  Lord  North  acknowledged,  that  he 
had  always  known  that  American  taxation  could 
never  produce  a  beneficial  revenue— that  it  was  not 
his  policy  to  tax  them,  but  that  he  had  found  them 
taxed  when  he  unfortunately  came  into  administration 
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— and  that  he  conld  not  possibly  suspect  the  regu- 
lations he  had  introduced  in  relation  to  the  tea  duty 
could  have  been  productive  of  such  fatal  consequences. 
With  respect  to  the  coercive  acts,  they  had  appeared 
necessary  to  remedy  the  distempers  of  the  time ;  the 
events  of  the  war  had  turned  out  very  differently  from 
what  he  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  great  and 
well  appointed  force  sent  over;  but  to  events,  and 
not  expectations,  he  must  make  his  plan  conform. 
The  appointment  of  five  commissioners  was  in  con- 
templation, who  should  be  enabled  to  treat  with  the 
congress  as  if  it  were  a  legal  body,  or  with  any  indi- 
viduals in  their  present  civil  capacities,  or  military 
commands;— that  they  should  have  a  power  to  order 
a  suspension  of  arms,  to  suspend  the  operations  of  all 
laws,  and  to  grant  all  sorts  of  pardons.  A  prelimi- 
nary renunciation  of  independency  would  not  be  re- 
quired of  America,  and  a  contribution  in  any  shape 
from  America  was  not  to  be  insisted  upon  as  a  sine 
qua  non  of  the  treaty.  These  concessions  were  found- 
ed on  reason  and  propriety;  and  if  the  question  were 
asked,  Why  they  had  not  been  sooner  proposed  ?  he 
should  reply,  that  the  moment  of  victory,  for  which 
he  had  anxiously  waited,  seemed  to  him  the  only 
proper  season  for  offering  terms  of  concession.  But 
though  the  result  of  the  war  had  proved  unfavourable, 
he  would  no  longer  delay  the  desirable  and  necessary 
work  of  reconciliation.  These  propositions  were  as- 
sailed from  all  quarters.  The  Tory  party  lamented 
the  degradation  which  the  bills  would  bring  upon 
the  government  of  this  country ;  insisted  that  our 
resources  were  great  and  inexhaustible ;  and  bitterly 
deplored  that  pusillanimity  in  our  councils,  which, 
after  so  great  an  expense  of  blood  and  treasure,  could 
submit,  not  only  to  give  up  all  the  objects  of  the  con- 
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test,  but  to  enter  into  a  public  treaty  with  armed  rebels, 
which,  after  all,  would  not  produce  the  end  proposed. 
The  opposition  members  expressed  their  reluctant 
agreement  in  the  probable  truth  of  this  prediction ; 
but  they  would  not,  they  said,  impede  or  delay  the 
execution  of  a  plan  which  had  conciliation  for  its 
object.  Mr.  Fox  asked,  What  censure  would  be 
found  sufficient,  on  those  ministers  who  had  adjourn- 
ed Parliament,  in  order  to  make  a  proposition  of 
conciliation,  and  then  neglected  to  do  it  until  France 
had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  United  and  Inde- 
pendent States  of  America,  and  acknowledged  them 
as  such  ?  He  did  not  speak  from  surmise,  he  had  it 
from  authority  he  could  not  question,  that  the  treaty 
he  mentioned  had  been  signed  in  Paris  ten  days  be- 
fore ;  he  therefore  wished  that  the  noble  lord  would 
give  the  House  satisfaction  on  that  interesting  point. 
Lord  North  reluctantly  acknowledged,  that  it  was 
but  too  probable  that  such  a  treaty  was  in  agitation, 
though  he  had  no  authority  to  pronounce  absolutely 
that  it  was  concluded. 

At  the  opening  of  the  budget,  a  few  days  after,  the 
minister  resumed  a  tone  of  confidence,  and  descanted 
on  the  strength,  wealth,  and  stability  of  the  country, 
though  he  confessed  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  bor- 
row money  on  disadvantageous  terms ;  he,  however, 
looked  forward  with  rapture  to  the  accessions  which  the 
sinking  fund  would  receive  from  the  gradual  extinction 
of  exchequer  annuities.  The  votes  of  supply  for  the 
current  year,  amounting  to  about  13,000,000/.  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  raise  6,000,000/.  by  way  of  loan, 
each  subscriber  of  100/.  to  have  an  annuity  of  three 
per  cent,  redeemable  by  Parliament,  besides  a  farther 
annuity  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  thirty  years, 
and  four  lottery  tickets,  at  10/.  each,  for  every  500/. 

YCVL.  IT.  P 
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subscribed.  To  pay  the  interest  of  this  loan,  the 
minister  proposed  a  tax  upon  houses,  to  be  regulated 
by  the  rent,  those  under  5l.  a  year  bfin^  exempted, 
but  from  5/.  to  5()Z.  to  be  rated  at  tod.  in  the  pound, 
and  from  50/.  and  upwards  at  1*.  to  be  paid  by  the 
occupier:  and  an  additional  duty  of  eight  guineas 
per  tun  on  all  French  wines  imported,  and  four  gui- 
neas per  tun  on  all  other  foreign  wine.  The  new 
house  tax  gave  rise  to  a  warm  debate,  the  gentlemen 
in  opposition  asserting  that  it  was  not  only  a  land  tax 
in  effect,  but  that  it  would  also  be  found  exceedingly 
grievous  and  disproportionate:  tradesmen  of  every 
denomination  were  obliged  to  take  houses  commo- 
diously  situated,  however  high  the  rent  might  be  : 
hence  it  was  evident  that  the  heaviest  burdens  would 
often  be  imposed  on  those  who  were  least  able  to  bear 
the  pressure. ^  The  resolutions  were,  however,  agreed 
to,  when  Mr.  Gilbert,  who  was  himself  in  office, 
and  closely  connected  with  one  branch  of  ministry, 
moved,  that,  in  the  present  exigency  of  affairs,  a  tax 
of  6s.  in  the  pound  be  laid  on  all  salaries  and  pensions 
issuing  out  of  the  exchequer,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  The  motion  was 
carried  in  the  committee,  on  the  9th  of  March,  by 
100  against  82  voices;  but  on  the  report,  next  day, 
it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  six,  the  numbers 
being  147  to  141. 

Notwithstanding  the  assurances  of  friendship  for 
Great  Britain  which  had  been  invariably  held  forth 
by  France  and  Spain,  those  powers  had,  for  some 
time,  been  objects  of  just  suspicion,  supplies  of  money, 
arms,  and  ammunition,  being  clandestinely  conveyed 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  while  their  ports  displayed  the 
bustle  of  hostile  preparation.  The  British  ministry 
were  very  reluctantly  persuaded  that  powers  who  had 
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foreign  settlements  of  their  own,  would,  by  becoming 
the  abettors  of  colonial  independency,  set  an  example 
which  might  easily  be  directed  against  themselves ; 
the  intimation  of  Mr.  Fox  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  17th  of  February,  was,  however,  too  well- 
founded,  two  treaties,  one  of  commerce,  and  another 
of  defensive  alliance,  having  been  signed  at  Paris  on 
the  6th  of  that  month,  by  the  Chevalier  Gerard  in 
behalf  of  the  French  King,  and  by  Dr.  Franklin, 
Silas  Deane,  and  Arthur  Lee,  on  the   part  of  the 
United  States.     The  first,  as  its  title  imports,  regu- 
lated the  commerce  to  be  carried  on  between  France 
and  America;  and  the  other  was  intended  to  secure 
the  sovereignty  and   independence  of   the  revolted 
colonies.     The  nature  of  these  engagements  having 
been  formally  notified  to  the  court  of  Great  Britain 
on  the  ]3th  of  March,  a  message  was  sent  by  the 
King  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the   17th,  to 
inform  them,  that  a  rescript  had   been   delivered  by 
the  French  ambassador,  containing  a  direct  avowal 
of  a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  alliance,  recently 
concluded  with  America;   in  consequence  of  which 
offensive  communication  on  the  part  of  the  court  of 
France,  his  Majesty  had  sent  orders  to  his  ambassador 
to  withdraw  from  that  court;    and,  relying  on  the 
zealous  support  of  his  people,  was  prepared  to  exert 
all  the  force  and  resources  of  his  kingdoms,  to  repel 
so  unprovoked  and  unjust  an  aggression.     The  note 
of  the  French  ambassador  was  conceived  in  terms  of 
irony  and  derision.     "  The   United  States  of  North 
America,"  it  said,  "  who  were  iu   full  possession  of 
independence,  as  pronounced  by  them  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1776,  having  proposed  to  the  King  to  consoli- 
date, by  a  formal  convention,  the  connexion  begun 
to  be  established  between  the  two  nations,  the  respec- 
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tive  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  a  treaty  of  friend- 
ship and  commerce.     The  French  King  being  deter- 
mined to  cultivate  the  good  understanding  subsisting 
between  France  and  Great  Britain,  by  every  means 
compatible  with  his  dignity  and  the  good  of  his  sub- 
jects, makes  this  proceeding  known  to  the  court  of 
London,  and  declares  that  the   contracting  parties 
have  paid  great  attention  not  to  stipulate  any  exclu- 
sive advantages  in  favour  of  the  French  nation ;  and 
that  the  United   States  have  reserved  the  liberty  of 
treating  with  every  nation  whatever,  upon  the  same 
footing  of  equality  and  reciprocity.     In  making  this 
communication  to  the  court  of  London,  the  King  is 
firmly  persuaded  it  will  find  new  proofs  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's constant  and  sincere  disposition  for  peace ;  and 
that  his  Britannic  Majesty,  animated  by  the  same 
sentiments,  will  equally  avoid  every  thing  that  may 
alter  their  good  harmony  ;  and  that  he  will  particu- 
larly take  effectual  measures  to  prevent  the  commerce 
between  his  Majesty's  subjects  and  the  United  States 
of  North  America  from  being  interrupted,  and  to  cause 
all  the  usages  received  between  commercial  nations  to 
be,  in  this  respect,  observed  ;  and  all  those  rules  which 
can  be   said  to  subsist  between  the  two  crowns  of 
France  and  Great  Britain.     In  this  just  confidence, 
the  under-signed  ambassador  thinks  it  superfluous  to 
acquaint  the  British  minister,  that  the  King  his  mas- 
ter, being  determined  to  protect  effectually  the  lawful 
commerce  of  his  subjects,  and  to  maintain  the  dignity 
of  his  flag,  has  taken  eventual  methods,  in  concert 
with  the  United  States  of  North  America.     Signed, 
Le  M.  de  Noailles." 

Addresses  to  the  King,  in  consequence  of  his  mes- 
sage, were  voted  by  both  Houses,  expressing  in  warm 
terms  their  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  France,— 
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at  the  enterprises  of  that  restless  and  dangerous  spirit 
of  ambition  and  aggrandizement,  which  had  so  often 
invaded  the  rights  and  threatened  the  liberties  of  Eu- 
rope :  they  gave  his  Majesty  the  strongest  assurances 
of  their  most  zealous  assistance  and  support :  and 
declared  their  firm  confidence,  that  no  considerations 
would  divert  or  deter  his  faithful  subjects  from  stand- 
ing forth  in  the  public  defence,  and  from  sustaining, 
with  a  steady  perseverance,  any  extraordinary  bur- 
dens and  expenses  which  should  be  found  necessary. 
Amendments  were  proposed  in  both  Houses,  praying 
the  dismissal  of  ministers,  which  were  rejected  by 
large  majorities. 

At  this  crisis  it  became  an  object  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  draw  as  tight  as  possible  the  bands  of 
union  between  the  loyal  parts  of  the  empire,  and  the 
situation  of  the  Irish  in  particular  seemed  to  require 
immediate  regard,  the  sister  kingdom  having  been 
too  long  subjected  to  oppressive  and  unnatural  re- 
strictions. Deprived  of  every  incentive  to  industry, 
and  shut  out  from  every  passage  to  wealth,  she  had 
never  been  clamorous  or  importunate  in  her  com- 
plaints :  she  had  gone  the  most  forward  lengths  in 
serving  the  interests,  and  in  defending  the  rights,  of 
Great  Britain:  she  had  assisted  in  conquests  from 
which  she  was  to  gain  no  advantage;  and  had  omit- 
ted no  opportunity  of  proving  her  attachment  and 
loyalty.  Commercial  bondage  having  hitherto  been 
her  only  reward,  a  revision  of  the  Irish  trade  laws 
was  proposed  by  Lord  Nugent,  and  being  entered  into 
with  great  cordiality  by  the  principal  members  of  the 
opposition,  the  following  resolutions  were  agreed  to 
in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  of  Commons: — 
1st,  that  the  Irish  might  be  permitted  to  export 
directly  to  the  British  plantations,  or  to  the  settle- 
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tnents  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  all  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandize,  being  the  produce  or  manufacture  of 
that  kingdom,  or  of  Great  Britain,  wool  and  wool- 
lens only  excepted  ;  as  also  foreign  certificate  goods 
legally  imported  :  2d,  that  a  direct  importation  into 
Irelnnd  be  allowed  of  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dize, being  the  produce  of  the  British  plantations, 
tobacco  only  excepted :  3d,  that  the  direct  expor- 
tation of  glass,  manufactured  in  Ireland,  be  permitted 
to  all  places  except  Great  Britain  :  4th,  that  the  im- 
portation of  cotton  yarn,  the  manufacture  of  Ireland, 
be  allowed,  duty  free,  into  Great  Britain ;  as  also, 
5th,  the  importation  of  Irish  sail-cloth  and  cordage. 
The  bills  founded  on  these  resolutions  excited  a  great 
alarm  amongst  the  commercial  part  of  the  British 
nation,  who  seemed  to  consider  the  admittance  of 
Ireland  to  any  participation  in  trade  as  destructive  to 
their  property  and  subversive  of  their  rights.  The 
Easter  recess  afforded  time  for  preparing  petitions 
against  the  bills,  which  soon  poured  in  from  every 
quarter;  and  it  deserves  mention,  as  an. instance  of 
mercantile  prejudice,  that,  in  several  of  then),  the 
importation  of  Irish  sail-cloth  and  of  wrought  iron 
was  particularly  specified  as  ruinous  to  the  same 
manufactures  in  England  ;  though  it  appeared,  upon 
inquiry,  that  Ireland  had  long  possessed  those  very 
privileges  under  the  sanction  of  a  positive  law,  but 
was  so  incapable  of  prosecuting  such  manufactures 
to  any  purpose  of  competition,  that  great  quantities 
of  both  were  annually  exported  to  that  country  from 
England.  Hence  it  might  be  fairly  inferred  that 
many  of  the  other  matters  of  apprehension  were 
equally  groundless,  and  suggested  only  by  a  jealous 
spirit  of  exclusion  ;  the  representations  of  the  peti- 
tioners, however,  had  such  influence  on  the  disposition 
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of  the  House,  that  some  openings  in  the  African  and 
West  India  trades,  and  a  little  enlargement  of  the 
freedom  of  exportation  in  a  few  other  trifling  articles, 
were  the  only  concessions  now  obtained  for  Ireland ; 
so  that  the  measure  could  only  be  considered  as  an 
earnest  of  good  intention,  or  a  proof  that  the  mist  of 
prejudice  was  at  length  beginning  to  disperse. 

While  the  plan  for  affording  some  redress  to  the 
grievances  of  the  Irish  was  in  agitation,  a  proscribed 
class  in  England,  who  had  been  almost  forgotten  iii 
the  patience  with  which  for  many  years  they  had 
endured  their  sufferings,  were  also  destined  to  expe- 
rience the  happy  effects  of  a  more  liberal  policy.  On 
the  14th  of  May,  Sir  George  Saville  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  certain  penalties 
imposed  by  an  act  of  the  10th  and  1 1th  of  William 
the  Third,  entitled  an  act  for  preventing  the  farther 
growth  of  Popery  ;  which  penalties  the  mover  stated 
to  be,  the  punishment  of  Popish  priests  or  Jesuits,  as 
guilty  of  felony,  who  should  be  found  to  officiate  in 
the  services  of  their  church ;  the  forfeiture  of  estate 
to  the  next  Protestant  heir,  in  case  of  the  education 
of  the  Romish  possessor  abroad  ;  the  power  given  to 
the  son,  or  other  nearest  relation,  being  a  Protestant, 
to  take  possession  of  the  father's  estate  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  proprietor;  and  the  depriving  Papists 
of  the  power  of  acquiring  any  legal  property  by  pur- 
chase. One  of  his  principal  views  in  proposing  this 
repeal  was,  he  said,  to  vindicate  the  honour,  and  to 
assert  the  principles,  of  the  Protestant  religion,  to 
which  all  persecution  was,  or  ought  to  be,  wholly 
adverse.  Sir  George  was  ably  seconded  by  Mr. 
Dunning,  who  went  into  a  masterly  discussion  of  the 
principle,  objects,  and  past  operation  of  the  act  which 
was  intended  to  be  repealed.  The  penalties  in  ques- 
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lion  were  disgraceful,  he  said,  not  only  to  religion, 
but  to  humanity.  They  were  calculated  to  loosen  all 
the  hands  of  society, — to  dissolve  all  social,  moral, 
and  religious  obligations  and  duties, — to  poison  the 
sources  of  domestic  felicity, — and  to  annihilate  every 
principle  of  honour.  The  bill  passed  through  the 
Commons  without  a  single  negative,  and  was  but 
slightly  opposed  in  the  Upper  House. 

The  committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation  closed  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  the  7th  of  April,  when  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  moved  for  an  address  to  the  King, 
urging  the  necessity  of  instantly  withdrawing  his 
fleets  and  armies  from  the  thirteen  revolted  provinces, 
and  of  dismissing  his  ministers,  as  the  authors  of  every 
public  calamity  and  disgrace.  To  secure  the  depend- 
ence of  America  was  now,  he  said,  impracticable: 
the  sooner,  therefore,  we  relinquished  the  claim,  the 
better  able  we  should  be  to  save  the  remains  of  the 
empire  from  impending  destruction.  Lord  Wey- 
mouth  made  an  animated  reply ;  but  its  spirit  was 
soon  lost  in  the  sudden  blaze  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham's 
expiring  genius.  His  extreme  bodily  weakness  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  him  to  be  supported  on  each 
side  in  going  from  his  carriage  into  the  House,  and 
the  peers  of  all  parties  paid  a  voluntary  tribute  of 
respect  by  standing  while  he  passed  to  his  place. 
He  appeared  pale  and  emaciated,  but  his  eye  retain- 
ed all  its  native  fire.  It  was  "  an  eye,  like  Jove's, 
to  threaten  or  command  I"  He  delivered  his  speech 
with  extraordinary  energy,  and  was  heard  with  mark- 
ed attention.  Taking  one  hand  from  his  crutch,  he 
raised  it,  and,  casting  his  eyes  towards  Heaven,  said, 
"  I  thank  God,  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  come  here 
this  day  to -perform  my  duty,  and  to  speak  on  a  sub- 
ject which  has  so  deeply  impressed  my  mind. — I  ana 
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old  and  infirm — have  one  foot,  more  than  one  foot,  in 
the  grave — T  am  risen  from  my  bed  to  stand  up  in  the 
cause  of  my  country — perhaps  never  again  to  speak 
in  this  House — to  express  my  indignation  at  the  pu- 
sillanimous, the  disgraceful  idea  of  yielding  up  the 
sovereignty  of  America.  I  rejoice  that  the  grave 
has  not  closed  upon  me;  that  I  am  still  alive  to  lift 
up  my  voice  against  the  dismemberment  of  this  an- 
cient and  noble  monarchy.  Pressed  down  as  I  am 
by  the  hand  of  infirmity,  I  am  little  able  to  assist  my 
country  in  this  most  perilous  conjuncture;  but  while 
I  have  sense  and  memory  I  will  never  consent  to 
deprive  the  royal  offspring  of  the  house  of  Brunswick, 
the  heirs  of  the  Princess  Sophia,  of  their  fairest  inhe- 
ritance, and  to  tarnish  the  lustre  of  the  nation  by  an 
ignominious  surrender  of  its  rights  and  possessions. 
It  is  said  we  ought  to  make  peace  with  America  on 
any  terms,  and  bring  home  our  troops  in  onder  to 
protect  ourselves ;  in  short,  that  we  should  allow  a 
foreign  ambassador  insolently  to  tell  us,  that  his  mas- 
ter had  made  a  bargain  for  that  commerce  which  was 
our  natural  right,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  with  our 
own  subjects,  without  so  much  as  resenting  it.  Mer- 
ciful God  !  to  what  a  low  ebb  must  this  once  great 
empire  be  now  reduced,  when  any  of  her  senators 
(pointing  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond)  can  raise  up  his 
head,  and  with  a  grave  face  openly  hold  forth  such 
timid,  such  dastardly  counsels  ?  This  never  was  the 
language  of  Britain,  and  never  shall  be  mine.  What! 
can  it  be  possible  that  we  are  the  same  people,  who 
about  sixteen  years  ago  were  the  envy  and  admiration 
of  all  the  world  ?  Is  not  this  England  ?  Is  not  this 
the  senate  of  Great  Britain?  And  can  we  forget 
that  we  are  Englishmen  ?  Can  we  have  forgotten 
that  the  nation  has  stood  tbe  Danish  irruptions — the 
VOL.  ii.  a 
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Scotch  inroads — the  Norman  conquests — the  Spanish 
armada — and  the  various  efforts  of  the  Bourbon  com- 
pacts ?     Of  what,  then,  are  we  afraid  ?     Why  are 
we  blinded  bv  despair  ?     Why  should  we  sit  down 
in  ignominious  tameness;    and,   with   a  desponding 
face,  say  to  France,  *  Take  from  us  what  you  will ; 
take  all  we  have ;  but  do,  pray,  let  us  live  and  die  in 
peace.' — Shame  upon  such  disgraceful,  such  pitiful 
counsels  !    My  God  !  how  are  we  altered  !    What  can 
have  occasioned  so  sudden  an  alteration  ?    Is  the  King 
still  the  same  ?    I  hope  he  is  ;  but  I  fear  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  dark,  something  rotten  near  him ;  some- 
thing lurking  between  him  and  his  people,  which  has 
thus  dismembered  his  empire,  and  tarnished  his  glory. 
But  I  trust  that  we  still  have  resources,  still  have 
courage  to  punish  the  perfidy  of  France.    Why,  then, 
should  we'  now  give  Tip  all  ?  and  that  too  without  a 
blow;  without  an  attempt  to  resent  the  insults  offered 
to  us  ?     If  France  and  Spain  are  for  war,  why  not 
try  an  issue  with   them  ?     For,  I  again  say,  if  we 
should  fall  in  the  attempt,  let  us  fall  decently  ;   and 
if  we  cannot  live   with  honour,  let  us  die  like  men. 
Heaven  forbid   that  we  should  be  permitted  to  live 
one  day  for  the  purpose  of  making  scourges  for  our 
own  backs  !    At  present  I  cannot  point  out  the  means 
for  carrying  on  the  war;  but  the  internal  resources  of 
the  kingdom  are  great,  and  I  do  deny  that  your  lord- 
ships have  any  right  to  vote  away  the  inheritance  of 
thirteen  American  provinces  from  the  royal  family. 
Feeble  and  shattered  as  I  am,  yet  so  long  as  I  have 
Strength  to  raise  myself  on  my  crutches,  so  long  as  I 
can  lift  my  hand,  or  utter  a  syllable,  I  will  vote  against 
the  giving  up  the  dependence  of  America  on  the  so- 
vereignty of  Great  Britain.     Even  if  I  should  stand 
single,  I  will,,  to  the  last  moment  of  my  existence, 
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vote  against  a  measure  so  dishonourable  to  my  conn- 
try.  If  my  health  would  permit,  I  could  speak  for 
ever  on  this  subject.  The  good  of  the  nation  is  my 
sole  ambition  ;  and  although  I  do  earnestly  pray  for 
an  honourable  peace,  yet  I  hope  never  to  see  such 
disgrace  brought  upon  the  kingdom  as  must  arise 
from  a  peace  produced  by  pusillanimous  counsels, 
which  any  peace  with  America  as  independent  states 
must  be.  I  feel  my  mind  agitated  at  the  thoughts  of 
k.  My  soul  revolts.  It  spurns  at  the  idea  of  Ame- 
rican independency;  and  therefore  I  will,  on  every 
occasion,  give  it  a  negative. "; — Here  his  lordship's 
speech  was  cut  short  by  extreme  weakness.  The 
Duke  of  Richmond,  in  reply,  declared  himself  totally 
ignorant  of  the  means  by  which  we  were  to  resist 
with  success  the  combination  of  America  with  the 
house  of  Bourbon.  He  urged  the  noble  lord  to  point 
out  any  possible  mode,  if  he  were  able  to  do  it,  of 
making  the  Americans  renounce  that  independence 
of  which  they  were  in  possession.  His  grace  added, 
that  if  HE  could  not,  no  man  could,  and  that  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  change  his  opinion  on  the  noble 
lord's  authority,  unsupported  by  any  reasons,  but  a 
recital  of  the  calamities  arising  from  a  state  of  things 
not  in  the  power  of  this  country  now  to  alter.  Lord 
Chatham,  who  had  appeared  greatly  moved  during 
the  reply,  made  an  eager  effort  to  rise  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  it,  as  if  labouring  with  some  great  idea,  and 
impatient  to  give  full  scope  to  his  feelings;  but, 
before  he  could  utter  a  word,  pressing  his  hand  on 
his  bosom,  he  fell  down  suddenly  in  a  convulsive  fit. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Lord  Temple,  and  other 
lords  near  him,  caught  him  in  their  arms,  and  helped 
to  remove  him  into  the  Prince's  Chamber.  Medical 
assistance  being  instantly  obtained,  his  lordship  in 
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some  degree  recovered,  and  was  conveyed  to  his 
favourite  villa  at  Hayes  in  Kent.  As  soon  as  the 
confusion  occasioned  by  this  melancholy  incident  sub- 
sided, the  Duke  of  Richmond  proposed  to  adjourn 
the  business  to  the  following  day,  which  was  complied 
"with.  The  resumed  debate  served  only  to  bring  into 
fuller  view  the  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
Rockingham  and  Chatham  parties  on  the  subject  of 
American  independence,  the  former  contending  for 
its  recognition  without  delay  or  reserve,  and  the  laU 
ter  deprecating  such  a  measure  as  the  greatest  of  all 
political  and  national  evils.  The  duke's  motion  for 
an  address  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  50  to  33. 

The  first  appearances  of  Lord  Chatham's  recovery 
were  soon  found  to  be  delusive.  After  lingering  a 
few  weeks,  he  expired,  May  the  llth,  in  the  70th 
year  of  his  age.  The  House  of  Commons,  on  receiv- 
ing intelligence  of  this  event,  unanimously  agreed  to 
a  motion  made  by  Colonel  Barre,  for  interring  the 
remains  of  the  deceased  earl  at  the  public  expense, 
with  the  farther  addition,  proposed  by  Mr.  Rigby, 
that  a  monument  should  be  erected  to  his  memory  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Two  days  after,  the  like  una- 
nimity prevailed,  on  a  motion  for  addressing  the  King, 
to  make  a  permanent  provision  for  the  late  earl's  fa- 
mily, in  consideration  of  his  public  services,  and  a 
clear  annuity  of  4000/.  payable  out  of  the  civil  list, 
was  annexed  to  the  earldom  of  Chatham,  while  it 
continued  in  the  heirs  of  the  deceased  statesman  ;  the 
sum  of  20,000/.  was  also  voted  for  the  discharge  of 
his  debtsand encumbrances.  These  propositions  were 
not  carried  through  the  House  of  Lords  with  the  same 
unanimity.  A  motion  being  made  by  the  Earl  of 
Shelhurne,  on  the  13th  of  May,  that  the  House  should 
attend  the  funeral  of  the  late  earl,  it  was  directly 
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opposed ;  and  the  members  being  found  equal  upon  a 
division,  amounting  to  16  on  each  side,  the  proxies 
were  called  for,  when  the  motion  was  lost  by  a 
majority  of  1,  there  being  20  against  19  who  sup- 
ported the  question.  The  bill  for  settling  an  an- 
nuity on  the  inheritors  of  the  title  of  Chatham,  met 
also  with  a  very  strenuous  opposition  at  its  second 
reading ;  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  Lord  Bathurst  the 
chancellor,  and  a  few  others,  objecting  to  it  as  an 
unwarrantable  lavishing  away  of  the  public  money, 
at  a  time  when  the  nation  was  groaning  under  a  heavy 
load  of  debt,  and  engaged  in  a  dangerous  and  expen- 
sive war.  They  farther  expressed  their  fears,  that  a 
precedent  of  this  kind  might  afterwards  be  made  use 
of  for  factious  purposes,  and  to  the  enriching  of  pri- 
vate families  at  the  public  expense.  Their  objections, 
however,  were  overruled  by  a  majority  of  42  to  11. 

The  decease  of  this  illustrious  person  calls  for  a 
few  remarks  on  his  character  and  abilities.  Nothing 
less  than  the  fanaticism  of  party  could  hold  him  up 
as  a  patriot  of  the  purest  and  most  unyielding  integ- 
rity. Ambition  was  his  ruling  passion,  and  in  seek- 
ing to  gratify  it,  we  must  own  that  he  sometimes  at 
least  employed  the  means  which  other  courtiers  have 
done,  and  even  sacrificed  his  private  judgment  to  his 
advancement.  No  man,  while  out  of  office,  ever 
opposed  continental  and  German  connexions  with 
more  force  of  argument,  with  more  depth  of  political 
sagacity,  than  he  did ;  no  man,  when  called  to  a  situ^ 
ation  under  a  sovereign  with  whom  those  connexions 
were  a  darling  object,  ever  more  ingeniously  defended 
them.  Without,  however,  claiming  for  this  consum- 
mate statesman  the  envied  and  almost  unattainable 
character  of  unsullied  integrity,  his  conduct  in  admi- 
nistration evinced  that  great  talents  will,  in  that  high 
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situation,  generally  prove  even  a  substitute  for  virtue; 
and  that  a  wise  minister  will  feel  that  he  never  can 
have  a  separate  interest  from  the  people  whose  coun- 
cils he  directs.  Yet,  as  a  minister,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  Lord  Chatham  had  one  failing.  Formed  by 
nature  for  the  most  active  and  tempestuous  scenes, 
he  was  too  fond  of  war.  As  an  orator  he  stands 
almost  unrivalled  in  this  country.  In  fire  and  energy 
he  equalled  Demosthenes ;  in  a  vivid  fancy,  and  a 
promptness  of  idea,  he  exceeded  him.  The  best 
speakers  of  the  time  shrunk  before  the  force  of  his 
eloquence.  Lord  Mansfield  trembled  at  it;  and  even 
the  vigour  of  Lord  Holland  was  inadequate  to  the 
contest.  In  private  life  the  talents  of  Lord  Chatham 
were  alloyed  by  a  mixture  of  pride  and  reserve;  but 
i]t  was  pride  united  with  dignity.  He  was  not  selfish, 
but  rather  too  inattentive  to  his  private  affairs.  He 
was  the  man  of  the  public ;  and  though  he  had  cer- 
tainly equal  means  with  other  ministers  of  amassing 
wealth,  he  chose  rather  to  leave  his  family  dependant 
on  the  bounty  of  that  country  which  he  had  served, 
than  to  enrich  them  by  its  plunder.  His  political 
system  was  that  of  a  staunch  Whig;  and  though  he 
sometimes  conceded  to  the  wishes  of  the  court,  as  he 
evidently  did  with  respect  to  the  German  connexions, 
which  he  described  emphatically  as  f*  a  millstone  tied 
about  his  neck,"  yet  his  enemies  cannot  charge  him 
with  ever  having  made  a  sacrifice  of  any  great  con- 
stitutional principle. 

The  disputes  relative  to  the  northern  expedition 
were  revived  on  the  arrival  of  General  Burgoyne, 
who  returned  to  England  on  his  parole;  he  expe- 
rienced a  cold  and  indifferent  reception  from  minis- 
ters, and  was  refused  admission  to  the  royal  presence* 
Highly  resenting  this  treatment,  he  avenged  himself 
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by  loud  complaints  of  the  misconduct  of  ministers;  a 
mode  of  retaliation  which  contributed  little  to  raise 
his  character  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  He  was 
subsequently  ordered  to  rejoin  his  troops  in  America, 
whom  the  congress  refused  to  release  till  the  conven- 
tion of  Saratoga  should  be  formally  ratified.  With 
this  injunction  he  refused  to  comply;  and  he  was 
therefore  divested  of  all  his  posts  and  offices. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  session,  the  state  and  ma- 
nagement of  the  navy  was  a  subject  of  much  warm 
discussion  in  both  Houses,  and  various  inquiries  were 
moved  and  negatived.  A  message  for  a  vote  of  cre- 
dit excited  many  severe  strictures  on  the  conduct  of 
ministers.  A  bill  introduced  by  Sir  P.  J.  Clerke,  for 
restraining  any  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
from  being  concerned  in  any  government  contract, 
was  carried  through  a  first  and  second  reading,  and 
finally  lost  by  a  majority  of  only  2,  the  numbers 
being  115  against  113. 

Notwithstanding  the  length  and  activity  of  the 
session,  motions  were  made  in  both  Houses  to  pre- 
vent the  adjournment,  which  being  rejected,  the  pro- 
rogation took  place  on  the  £)rd  of  June  with  a  speech 
from  the  throne,  in  which  his  Majesty's  desire  to 
preserve  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  was  stated  to  have 
been  uniform  and  sincere;  he  had  made  the  faith  of 
treaties  and  the  law  of  nations  the  rule  of  his  conduct; 
and  that  power  by  whom  tranquillity  should  be  dis- 
turbed, must  answer  to  their  subjects,  and  to  the 
world,  for  all  the  fatal  consequences  of  war;  he 
trusted,  that  the  experienced  valour  and  discipline  of 
the  fleets  and  armies,  with  the  loyal  and  united  ar- 
dour of  the  nation,  armed  and  animated  in  defence 
of  every  thing  dear  to  them,  would  be  able  to  defeat 
all  the  enterprises  which  the  enemies  of  the  crown 
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might  presume  to  undertake,  and  convince  them  how 
dangerous  it  was  to  provoke  the  spirit  and  strength  of 
Great  Britain.  The  Commons  were  thanked  for  the 
cheerfulness  with  which  they  had  granted  the  supplies 
for  the  service  of  the  year,  and  the  warmest  acknow- 
ledgments were  due,  for  the  provision  made  for  the 
more  honourable  support  of  the  royal  family. 

The  last  particular  referred  to  a  bill  passed  in  the 
course  of  the  session  for  settling  an  annuity  of  60,000/. 
on  the  six  younger  princes,  of  #0,000/.  on  the  five 
princesses,  and  of  12,000/.  on  the  son  and  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  ;  the  annuities  to  take 
effect,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  death  of  his  Ma- 
jesty, and  in  the  second,  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester. 

On  the  day  his  Majesty  went  to  the  House  of 
Peers,  the  late  attorney  general  took  his  seat  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Thurlow,  Baron  Ashfietd;  and  was 
presented  with  the  great  seal,  Earl  Bathurst  having 
resigned  it.  Mr.  Wedderburne  succeeded  his  lord- 
ship in  the  office  of  attorney  general,  and  Mr.  Wal- 
lace was  appointed  solicitor  general. 

'  ' 


CHAPTER    XIII. 


entering  upon  the  history  of  another  war  with 
France,  we  will  endeavour  to  explain  the  motives 
which  prompted  the  cabinet  of  Versailles  to  depart 
from  the  pacific  course  it  had  pursued  since  the  peace 
of  1763.  In  the  survey  of  Europe  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  it  was  observed,  that  the  internal  troubles  of 
that  country  afforded  the  best  pledges  of  her  external 
inoffensiveness,  it  being  evident,  from  the  nature  of 
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the  disputes  which   then   commenced    between   the 
King  and  the  Parliaments,  that  any  rash  attempt  on 
his  part  to  embroil  himself  with  his  neighbours  would 
endanger  the  overthrow   of  the  French   monarchy. 
These  domestic  conflicts  were  kept  up  with  increas- 
ing violence  till  the  year  1771,  when  Louis  the  Fif- 
teenth  had  recourse  to  the  desperate   expedient  of 
arresting,  by  virtue  of  lettres  de  cachet ,  the  members 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  banishing  most  of  the 
provincial  parliaments,  and  substituting  in  their  room 
other  tribunals   entirely  devoted  to  the  will  of  the 
sovereign.     This  was  the  most  fatal  shock  ever  given 
to   public  opinion  in  a  country  where  the  spirit  of 
liberty  began  to  be  widely  diffused,  and  where  the 
undisguised  horrors  of  despotism  could  only  serve  to 
engender  anarchy  and  sedition.     A  republican  party 
was  visibly  forming,   and  as   the   monarch    became 
every  day  an  object  of  greater  reproach  and  execra- 
tion, it  is  probable  that  the  small-pox,  of  which  he 
died  in  1774,  rescued  him   from  a  much  Worse  fate, 
that  of  perishing  in  the  ruins  of  a  convulsed  empire. 
The  young  King,  to  whom  the  appellation  of  "  Louis 
le  desire'  was  unanimously  given,  began  his  reign  with 
several  popular  measures ;  and  of  these  none  could  be 
more  likely  to  conciliate  and  secure  the  affections  of 
his  subjects  than  the  removal  of  the  old  ministry,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  parliaments.     The  latter,  how- 
ever, was  delayed  for  several  months,  and  even  then, 
accompanied  with  some  ungracious  circumstances,  a 
censure  for  their  resistance  to  the  late  King's  com- 
mands, and  a  peremptory  injunction  to  conform  ex- 
actly to  a  royal  ordinance,  read  to  them  on  the  occa- 
sion, containing  many  painful,  and,  .as  they  might 
suppose,  unconstitutional  limitations  of  their  autho- 
rity.    It  required  greater  talents  than  Louis  the  Six- 
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teenth  possessed,  and  greater  integrity  and  patriotism 
than  prevailed  in  his  council,  to  unite  at  this  juncture 
real  dignity  with  judicious  condescension,  and  to 
establish  his  throne  in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  by 
showing  a  more  sincere  regard  for  their  rights  and 
happiness  than  for  the  plenitude  of  his  own  power* 
The  same  want  of  wisdom  soon  appeared  in  the  system 
of  foreign  politics  adopted  by  the  new  administration. 
The  King  himself  was  of  a  mild  and  peaceable  tem- 
per, but  his  natural  indolence,  and  the  mediocrity  of 
his  passions,  as  well  as  of  his  abilities,  threw  the  reins 
of  government  into  other  hands ;  and  the  prevailing 
party  at  court,  of  whom  the  Queen  was  considered  as 
the  head,  thought  the  quarrel  between  England  and 
her  colonies  a  favourable  opportunity  for  striking  a 
decisive  blow,  and  rising  upon  the  ruin  of  a  detested 
rival.  The  desire  of  avenging  the  disgraces  of  the 
last  war,  and  of  grasping  at  the  same  time  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  American  trade,  rendered  the  council 
blind  to  the  probable  consequences  of  making  French- 
men the  champions  of  colonial  independency,  of  fan- 
ning in  their  breasts  the  sparks  of  republican  enthu- 
siasm, and  of  importing  with  the  tobacco  of  Virginia, 
which  was  held  out  as  a  great  commercial  allurement; 
the  weeds  of  faction  and  licentiousness.  Unchecked 
by  any  apprehensions  of  this  kind,  the  court  of  France 
secretly  encouraged  the  Americans  in  their  revolt, 
and  sent  them  supplies  of  money,  arms,  and  ammu- 
nition; striving,  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  up  the 
appearances  of  neutrality  till  Great  Britain  should 
be  more  nearly  exhausted  in  the  contest;  but  the  dis- 
aster which  happened  to  Burgoyne's  army,  and  the 
conciliatory  measures  about  to  be  adopted  by  the  Bri- 
tish cabinet,  obliged  the  French  ministry  to  throw  off 
the  musk  sooner  than  was  at  first  intended.  The/ 
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knew  that  the  Americans,  notwithstanding  the  suc- 
cess at  Saratoga,  still  laboured  under  great  difficul- 
ties; and  that,  for  want  of  internal  resources,  whilst 
their  foreign  trade  was  nearly  annihilated  by  the  Bri- 
tish cruisers,  it  was  almost  impossible  for  them,  with- 
out assistance,  to  keep  a  respectable  army  in  the  field 
for  any  length  of  time ;  they  therefore  feared  that, 
under  such  unpromising  circumstances,  they  would 
be  induced  to  accept  the  very  liberal  terms  which  the 
mother  country  was  going  to  propose  at  the  present 
crisis.  It  was  by  urging  these  points  very  strongly, 
that  Dr.  Franklin  and  his  associates  accomplished  the 
grand  object  of  their  commission  at  Paris,  and  pro- 
cured the  signing  of  the  treaties  before  mentioned, 
bv  which  France  pledged  herself  to  maintain  the 
absolute  independence  of  a  foreign  people,  while  she 
held,  or  hoped  to  hold,  her  native  sons  in  vassalage 
and  chains. 

An  event,  which  took  place  about  the  same  time 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  is  also  supposed  to  have 
had  some  share  in  precipitating  those  resolutions  of 
the  French  council.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  having 
died  without  issue  on  the  30th  of  December,  1777, 
was  succeeded  by  the  Elector- palatine ;  but  before  the 
latter  could  well  feel  his  change  of  situation,  he  un- 
expectedly found  that  he  had  a  rival  of  such  superior 
power  to  encounter,  that  all  competition  on  his  side 
would  be  ridiculous.  He  had  scarcely  arrived  in  his 
new  capital  at  Munich,  when  an  Austrian  army,  which, 
had  been  evidently  stationed  on  the  frontiers  for  the 
purpose,  and  only  waiting  for  the  moment  of  th*- 
Elector's  death,  poured  on  all  sides  into  his  territo- 
ries, and  left  him  no  alternative  but  to  resign  the 
better  half  of  his  new  possessions  by  compromise,  or 
to  risk  the  loss  of  the  whole  by  a  feeble  opposition, 
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He  therefore  gave  his  involuntary  assent  to  terms 
prescribed  by  violence  and  injustice,  As  such  a 
flagrant  attack  could  not  fail  of  alarming  all  the 
princes  of  the  empire,  and  of  making  an.  appeal  to 
the  sword  inevitable,  there  is  great  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  Queen  of  France,  actuated  by  the  impulses 
of  family  pride,  as  well  as  of  affection  for  her  brother, 
the  Emperor,  exerted  all  her  influence  over  the  cabi- 
net of  Versailles,  to  involve  the  French  nation  in 
contentions  with  some  other  power,  so  as  to  prevent 
their  opposing  the  schemes  of  aggrandizement  pro- 
jected by  Joseph  the  Second,  The  King  of  Prussia 
having  in  vain  used  every  effort  to  obtain  restitution 
by  amicable  means,  took  the  field  early  in  the  spring. 
The  Emperor  seemed  equally  resolute;  and  the  pre- 
parations on  both  sides  were  so  mighty,  that  had  the 
fate  of  Europe  depended  on  the  contest,  the  force  em- 
ployed was  not  inadequate  to  the  importance  df  the 
stake.  Yet  so  equal  was  the  distribution  of  strength, 
numbers,  military  skill,  discipline,  and  courage  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  that  not  one  considerable  action 
\vasbronghton,  though sharpskirmishes  were  frequent. 
A  kind  of  languor,  if  not  an  actual  desire  of  peace,  was 
the  consequence  of  such  a  struggle ;  and  the  courts  of 
Versailles  and  Petersburg  having  exerted  themselves 
to  put  an  end  to  the  dispute,  an  armistice  took  place 
in  March,  1789,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  on  the 
13th  of  May,  by  which  the  former  convention  be- 
tween the  Elector-palatine  and  the  court  of  Vienna 
was  annulled,  and  Bavaria  ceded  only  the  frontier 
territory  appertaining  to  the  regency  of  Burghausen, 
which  Austria  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  the  formal 
renunciation  of  all  her  old  claims. 

Immediately  on  the  first  reading  of  the  conciliatory 

bills- in  the- House  of  Commons,  rough  drafts  of  them 
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were  sent  off  to  America  by  Lord  North,  in  the  expec- 
tation that  such  overtures  from  the  mother  country 
would,  if  they  arrived  in  time,  prevent  congress  from 
ratifying*  the  new  engagements  entered  into  by  their 
deputies  at  the  court  of  France.  These  papers  being 
circulated  among  the  people  by  Sir  William  Howe, 
provoked  the  most  contemptuous  resolutions  on  the 
part  of  congress,  who  represented  the  bills  as  the 
sequel  of  an  insidious  plan  formed  by  the  British 
government  for  enslaving  America.  The  object  of 
them,  they  maintained,  was  to  disunite  the  colonies, 
create  divisions,  and  prevent  foreign  powers  from 
interfering  in  their  behalf.  They  called  them  an 
evidence  of  the  weakness,  or  wickedness  of  the  Bri- 
tish government,  or  both ;  and  finally  resolved,  that 
any  man,  or  body  of  men,  who  should  presume  to 
make  a  separate  agreement  with  the  British  commis- 
sioners, ought  to  be  considered  as  open  and  avowed 
enemies ;  and  that  the  United  States  neither  could, 
nor  would,  hold  any  conference  with  such  commis- 
sioners, unless  they  should,  as  a  preliminary  thereto, 
either  withdraw  their  fleets  and  armies,  or  in  positive 
and  express  terms  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
the  United  States.  They  also  called  upon  the  several 
provinces  to  use  the  most  strenuous  exertions,  and  to 
have  their  respective  quotas  of  troops  in  the  field  as 
soon  as  possible,  as,  they  said,  it  appeared  to  be  the 
design  of  their  enemies  to  lull  them  into  a  fatal  se- 
curity. 

On  the  2dof  May,  a  few  days  after  these  resolutions 
of  congress,  Mr.  Deane  arrived  from  Paris  with  the 
French  treaties,  and  a  gazette  was  immediately  pub* 
lished,  which,  besides  a  summary  of  the  general  infor- 
mation, exhibited  some  of  the  most  flattering  articles, 
their  own  comments,  extolling  in  the  highest 
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strains  of  gratitude  and  admiration,  the  extraordinary 
equity,  generosity,  and  honour  of  the  French  King; 
they  seemed  to  count  upon  Spain  as  being  already  a 
virtual  party  to  the  alliance;  and  boasted  of  the 
favourable  disposition  of  Europe  in  general  towards 
America. 

Such  were  the  proceedings  of  congress  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  the  commissioners  from  England  in  the 
beginning  of  June.  The  persons  united  in  this  com- 
mission were  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Mr.  Eden,  Gover- 
nor Johnstone,  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had  lately 
taken  the  command  of  the  army,  in  the  room  of  Sir 
William  Howe.  Though  the  prospect  was  discou- 
raging, they  entered  upon  the  execution  of  their 
office  with  alacrity ;  and  dispatched  a  letter  with  the 
late  acts  of  Parliament,  a  copy  of  their  commission, 
and  other  papers,  to  the  president  of  the  congress,  by 
the  ordinary  posts;  their  secretary,  Dr.  Ferguson,  who 
Was  intended  to  convey  them,  and  to  act  as  an  agent 
for  conducting  the  negotiation  with  the  congress  upon 
the  spot,  being  refused  a  passport.  After  deliberating 
for  some  days  on  the  subject  of  these  communications, 
the  congress,  through  the  medium  of  their  president, 
returned  for  answer,  that  the  acts  of  Parliament,  the 
commission,  and  the  commissioners'  letter,  supposed 
the  people  of  the  American  states  to  be  subjects  of 
the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  were  founded  on  an 
idea  of  dependance  which  was  utterly  inadmissible : 
but  they  were  ready  to  enter  upon  the  consideration 
of  a  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce,  not  inconsistent 
with  treaties  already  subsisting,  whenever  the  King 
of  Great  Britain  should  demonstrate  a  sincere  dis- 
position for  that  purpose ;  the  pnly  proof  of  which 
would  be  an  explicit  acknowledgment  of  their  inde- 
pendence, or  the  withdrawing  his  fleets  arid  armies. 
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Before  any  farther  advance  towards  an  accommo- 
dation appeared  hopeless,  Mr.  Johnstone,  one  of  the 
commissioners,  having  served  as  a  captain  in  the  navy 
on  the  American  coast,  and  afterwards  been  governor 
of  a  province  there,  in  consequence  of  which  he  had 
formed  an  extensive  acquaintance  in  that  country, 
resolved  to  avail  himself  of  so  flattering  an  introduc- 
tion, in  hopes  that  it  might  facilitate  the  accomplish* 
ment  of  the  great  object  in  view.  This  seemed  the 
more  feasible,  as  his  parliamentary  conduct  since  that 
time  had  been  in  direct  opposition  to  all  those  measures 
which  were  deemed  hostile  or  oppressive  with  regard 
to  the  colonies,  that  it  could  scarcely  fail  of  greatly 
increasing  any  influence  which  he  might  then  have 
acquired.  Under  such  circumstances  he  concluded 
that  a  private  correspondence  would  operate  more 
happily  in  smoothing  or  removing  any  difficulties 
that  might  arise,  than  the  stiff,  tedious,  and  formal 
proceedings  of  public  negotiation;  but  he  was  soon 
mortified  to  find  that  his  confidential  letters  to  several 
persons  of  weight  and  character  were  laid  before 
congress;  that  some  passages  in  them  were  repre- 
sented as  attempts  to  corrupt  the  integrity  of  that 
assembly ;  and  that  he  was  even  charged  with  em- 
ploying agents  to  bribe  some  of  the  leading  members; 
which  they  assigned  as  a  reason  for  interdicting  all 
intercourse  with  him,  especially  when,  as  they  said, 
they  were  to  negotiate  upon  affairs,  in  which  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  virtue  was  interested.  In  his 
reply,  he  attributed  the  aspersions  thrown  on  his  cha- 
racter to  the  malice  and  treachery  of  the  congress, 
who  designed  them  only  for  the  purpose  of  inflaming 
their  constituents  to  endure  all  the  calamities  of  war; 
but  to  disappoint  their  views  in  this  respect,  he  de- 
clared, that  he  should  for  the  future- decline  acting  as 
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a  commissioner,  or  taking  the  smallest  share  in  any 
business,  in  which  the  congress  should  be  concerned. 
The   efforts  of   the   other   commissioners    proved 
equally   fruitless.       After   a   long    controversy    with 
some  writers  who  defended  the  repulsive  proceedings 
of   the   congress,    and   a  variety   of  appeals   to   the 
people  at  large,  they   announced  their  intention  to 
return  to  England,  in  a  sort  of  farewell  manifesto, 
which  was  published  on  the  3d  of  October,  and  in 
which  they   briefly   recapitulated  the  different  steps 
taken  by  them  to  accomplish  the  object  of  their  com- 
mission, and  the  refusal  of  congress  to  listen  to  the 
most  generous  overtures :  they  reminded  the  colonies 
of  their  solemn  appeals  to  heaven,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  contest,  that  they  took  arms  only  for  the  redress  of 
grievances ;  and  asked,  whether  all  their  grievances, 
real  or  supposed,  were  not  fully  redressed  in  the  pre- 
sent conciliatory  offers :  notwithstanding  the  obstruc- 
tions they  had  met  with,  they  were  still  ready  to  concur 
in  all  satisfactory  and  just  arrangements  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  peace;   and  to  treat  with  deputies 
from  all  the  states  collectively,  or  with  any  provincial 
assembly  or  convention  individually,  at  any  time  within 
the  space  of  forty  days  from  the  date  of  their  mani- 
festo :  they  also  proclaimed  a  general  pardon  to  such 
as  should,   within  the  term  limited,  withdraw  from 
their  opposition  to  the  British  government;  warning 
the  people,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  material  change 
which  would  take  place  in  the  nature  and  conduct  of 
the  war,  if  they  should  still  persevere  in  their  obsti- 
nacy, more  especially  as  that  was  founded  on  alliance 
with  France.     In  a  counter  manifesto,  which  the  con- 
gress issued  almost  a  month  after,  they  declared,  that 
if  their  enemies  presumed  to  execute  their  threats, 
they  would  take  such  exemplary  vengeance  as  should 
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deter  others  from  a  like  conduct.  All  hopes  of  termi- 
nating1 the  troubles  by  negotiation  being  at  an  end,  the 
commissioners  took  their  final  leave  of  America  about 
the  end  of  November,  and  returned  to  England  with 
experimental  proofs  that  nothing  but  superior  force 
could  subject  the  revolted  colonies  to  the  authority  of 
the  mother  country. 

From  the  war  of  words  between  the  congress  and 
the  British  commissioners,  the  transition  was  very 
rapid  to  a  war  of  deeds  and  arms ;  but  the  plan  of 
operations  was  now  materially  changed.  Through 
the  interference  of  a  hostile  maritime  power,  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea  was  about  to  be  disputed  by  the  con- 
tending parties;  hence  great  circumspection  became 
necessary  in  the  choice  of  posts  for  the  British 
army.  As  it  was  uncertain  where  the  French  might 
attempt  to  strike  a  blow,  whether  upon  the  continent 
of  America,  or  in  the  West  Indies,  it  was  proper 
that  the  army  should  occupy  a  station,  from  which 
reinforcements  might  be  most  easily  and  expeditiously 
sent  wherever  they  should  be  required.  Philadelphia 
was  very  little  adapted  to  such  a  purpose,  being  100 
miles  distant  from  the  sea,  with  which  it  communi- 
cated only  by  a  winding  river.  For  these  reasons, 
and  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  being  opposed  by 
a  superior  naval  force  in  the  Delaware,  at  a  time  when 
a  junction  was  also  expected  between  the  troops  under 
Gates  and  Washington,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  had  taken 
out  orders  with  him  for  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia, 
which  was  effected  at  three  in  the  morning  of  the  18th 
of  June,  and  so  judicious  was  the  admiral's  arrange- 
ment, that  the  whole  army,  with  its  baggage,  was 
passed  over  the  Delaware,  and  encamped  on  the  Jer- 
sey shore  by  ten  in  the  forenoon,  having  met  with 
little  interruption  from  the  enemy,  though  the  Ame- 
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ricans  entered  Philadelphia  before  the  British  entirely 
left  it.  Most  of  the  loyalists  of  that  city  went  along 
with  the  army,  but  those  who  remained  behind  were 
treated  with  great  severity :  some  were  banished ; 
several  were  thrown  into  prison ;  and  two  suffered 
death. 

The  march  of  the  British  army  through  the  Jer- 
seys was  attended  with  difficulty.  Encumbered  with 
a  vast  train  of  baggage,  extending  the  length  of  twelve 
miles,  the  whole  country  hostile,  the  bridges  broken 
down,  and  a  vigilant  enemy  pressing  close  behind, 
the  utmost  prudence  and  circumspection  of  General 
Clinton  were  necessary,  to  make  a  vigorous  and  effec- 
tual defence  against  those  attacks  to  which  a  retreating 
army  is  so  peculiarly  exposed.  Instead  of  proceeding 
in  a  direct  route  to  Brunswick,  the  general  determin- 
ed, by  bending  his  march  to  the  right,  and  approach- 
ing the  sea-coast,  at  once  to  disappoint  the  expectation 
of  the  enemy,  and  to  avoid  the  difficulty  attending 
the  passage  of  the  Rariton.  On  the  evening  of  the 
27th  of  June,  the  army  encamped  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Freehold  Court-house  in  the  county  of  Mon- 
mouth,  and  resumed  their  march  early  the  next 
morning  :  scarcely,  however,  were  they  in  motion 
when  the  enemy  were  discovered  moving  in  force  at 
some  distance  on  both  flanks^  The  first  division  under 
General  Knyphausen  proceeding  with  the  escort  of 
carriages  to  the  heights  of  Middle-town,  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  immediately  formed  the  rest  of  his  troops, 
with  a  view  to  bring  on  a  general  engagement. 
Lee  advanced  with  the  van  of  the  American  army 
to  the  attack,  in  conformity*  to  the  directions  of 
General  Washington  ;  but  several  of  the  brigades 
under  bis  command  being  thrown  into  confusion  by 
an  impetuous  assault  of  the  British  cavalry,  he  order- 
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ed  a  retreat,  with  a  view  to  form  anew  in  an  advan- 
tageous position  behind  a  ravine  and  morass.  In  the 
interim  Washington  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  main 
body,  and  expressed  in  strong  terms  his  astonishment 
at  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  van.  Lee  replied 
with  equal  warmth;  but  in  the  result,  the  troops  of 
the  van  were  ordered  to  form  in  front  of  the  morass, 
where  an  obstinate  engagement  ensued,  till  the  Ame- 
ricans being  again  worsted  and  broken,  Lee  was  a 
second  time  under  the  necessity  of  ordering  a  retreat, 
which  he  conducted  with  skill  and  courage,  himself 
being  one  of  the  last  who  remained  on  the  field.  The 
position  taken  by  Washington  with  the  main  body, 
rendered  it  impossible  to  attack  him  in  front  with  any 
prospect  of  success ;  and  though  his  left  Bank  was 
actually  turned  by  a  British  detachment,  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  seeing  no  likelihood  of  any  decisive  advan- 
tage, recalk  d  his  brave  troops,  who  were  pressing  on 
to  the  charge,  notwithstanding  the  fatigue  they  had 
already  undergone  through  the  heat  of  the  day,  which 
was  so  intense  that  59  soldiers  dropped  dead  without 
a  wound.  The  whole  loss  of  the  British  army  amount- 
ed to  358  men,  including  20  officers,  of  whom  Lieute- 
nant-colonel Monckton  was  particularly  lamented.  In 
the  very  heat  of  the  action,  and  during  the  confusion 
of  a  dangerous  cannonade,  hjs  brave  followers  dug  his 
grave  with  their  bayonets,  and  threw  in  the  earth  with 
their  hands.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  amounted  to 
361  men,  including  32  officers.  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
having  allowed  his  troops  proper  time  for  rest,  resum- 
ed his  march  about  midnight,  joined  General  Kny- 
phausen,and  proceeded  without  farther  molestation  to 
Sandy  Hook,  where  the  fleet  under  Lord  Howe  had 
got  round  to  receive  them ;  and  the  army  embarking 
on  the.Sth  of  July,  landed  the  same  day  at  New  York. 
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Lee's  haughty  spirit  could  not  brook  the  language 
which  Washington  had  hastily  used  during  the  action, 
and  he  wrote  him  in  consequence  two  passionate  let- 
ters, which  occasioned  his  being  put  under  immediate 
arrest.  A  court  martial  being  held  upon  him  for 
•disobedience  of  orders,  misbehaviour  in  action,  and 
disrespect  to  the  commander  in  chief,  he  was  found 
guilty,  and  suspended  from  all  military  command  for 
twelve  months. 

Two  days  after  the  conveyance  of  the  army,  Lord 
Howe  received  intelligence  by  his  cruisers,  that  Count 
D'Estaign,  who  had  sailed  from  Toulon  in  April,  was 
arrived  on  the  coast  of  Virginia,  and  on  the  llth  of 
July,  he  appeared  off  Sandy  Hook,  with  twelve  sail 
of  the  line  and  three  large  frigates;  to  which  Lord 
Howe  could  oppose  only  eleven  ships  of  inferior  mag- 
nitude and  weight  of  metal,  with  some  frigates  and 
sloops.  These  being  ranged  with  great  skill  in  the  har- 
bour, the  count,  after  remaining  at  anchor  for  eleven 
days,  set  sail  to  the  southward  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Delaware ;  and  then  changed  his  course  for  Rhode 
Island,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  General  Sullivan 
in  an  enterprise  against  Newport.  The  approach  of 
the  French  fleet  to  this  harbour  created  the  unpleasant 
necessity  of  burning  the  Orpheus,  Lark,  Juno,  and 
Cerberus  frigates,  and  of  sinking  the  Flora  and  Fal- 
con;  but  this  was  the  only  loss  resulting  from  so 
formidable  an  invasion.  The  commander  of  the  gar- 
rison, Sir  Robert  Pigot,  made  every  preparation  for 
a  vigorous  defence ;  and  Lord  Howe,  to  whom  he 
had  sent  intelligence  by  a  dispatch-boat,  being  rein- 
forced by  some  ships  from  England,  part  of  a  squa- 
dron under  Admiral  Byron,  immediately  stood  out  to 
sea,  and  reached  Rhode  Island  on  the  9th  of  August. 
After  much  manoeuvring  for  the  weather-gage,  the 
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adverse  fleets  were  separated  by  a  storm,  which  com- 
pelled the  French  admiral  to  proceed  to  Boston  to  refit. 
This  circumstance  obliged  the  American  General  Sul- 
livan to  raise  the  siege  of  Newport,  which  had  been 
commenced  under  very  favourable  auspices. 

The  dispersion  of  the  two  fleets  occasioned  the 
accidental  meeting  of  single  ships,  and  produced 
various  engagements,  which  terminated  greatly  to 
the  honour  of  British  valour  and  seamanship.  In 
the  evening  of  the  18th  of  August,  Captain  Dawson 
in  the  Renown  of  50  guns  fell  in  with  the  Languedoc 
of  84  guns,  D'Estaign's  own  ship,  which  had  lost  her 
rudder  and  masts,  and  had  the  prospect  of  effecting 
so  extraordinary  a  capture,  when  the  appearance  of 
several  other  ships  of  the  squadron  compelled  him  to 
desist:  Commodore  Hotham,  in  the  Preston  of  50 
guns,  fought  the  Tonnant  of  80  the  same  evening 
with  similar  success  :  but  the  most  brilliant  of  these 
contests  occurred  in  the  afternoon  of  the  16th,  when 
the  Isis,  a  ship  also  of  50  guns,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Raynor,  was  chased  by  the  Caesar,  a  French  ship 
of  74  guns,  in  no  way  injured  by  the  storm,  and  after 
a  desperate  conflict,  which  lasted  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  the  Cassar  sheered  off.  The  Isis  had  sustained 
so  much  damage  in  her  masts,  sails,  and  rigging,  that 
she  was  incapable  of  pursuing,  but  in  other  respects 
she  had  been  very  little  injured  ;  only  one  man  was 
killed,  and  fifteen  wounded  :  the  French  ship  was  so 
much  damaged  in  her  hull,  that  she  was  forced  to 
bear  away  for  Boston  ;  and  her  killed  and  wounded 
amounted  to  fifty,  including  in  the  latter  her  captain, 
the  celebrated  Bougainville,  whose  arm  was  shot  off 
in  the  action.  Lord  Howe  followed  his  antagonist  to 
Boston,  in  the  hope  of  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
attack;  but  found  the  French  fleet  lying  in  Nantasket 
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Road,  so  well  defended  by  forts  and  batteries  that  he 
judged  it  impracticable,  and  returned  to  New  York 
about  the  middle  of  September.  During  his  absence 
six  more  ships  of  Admiral  Byron's  squadron  had 
arrived  at  that  port;  and  as  the  British  naval  force 
was  now  unquestionably  superior  to  the  fleet  under 
D'Estaign,  his  lordship  thought  this  a  proper  moment 
for  availing  himself  of  the  leave  he  had  before  obtain- 
ed to  retire  from  the  American  station,  on  account  of 
his  health,  and,  resigning  the  command  of  the  fleet  to 
Admiral  Gambier,  took  his  departure  for  England, 

On  the  first  intelligence  of  the  danger  that  threat- 
ened Rhode  Island,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  embarked 
with  4000  men  for  its  relief,  but  being  detained  for 
some  days  by  contrary  winds  in  his  passage  through 
the  Sound,  he  returned  to  New  York,  whence  he 
dispatched  Major-general  Grey,  with  the  fleet  of 
transports  and  troops,  to  exterminate  some  nests  of 
privateers,  which  abounded  in  the  rivers  and  creeks 
adjoining  to  Buzzard's  Bay,  in  that  part  of  New 
England  called  the  Plymouth  colony.  In  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  they  destroyed  about  seventy  sail 
of  shipping,  with  a  great  number  of  small  craft,  be- 
sides the  magazines,  wharfs,  &c.  on  the  Bedford  and 
Fair  Haven  sides  of  the  Acushinet  river.  To  com- 
plete the  success  of  their  enterprise,  they  proceeded 
fco  the  island  called  vMartha's  Vineyard,  and  there 
.obtained  a  valuable  contribution  of  10,000  sheep  and 
300  oxen  for  the  army  at  New  York. 

Another  expedition  was  soon  after  set  on  foot 
against  Egg  harbour  on  the  Jersey  coast,  where  the 
enemy  had  many  privateers  and  prizes,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  ships,  store  -  houses,  and  salt- 
works were  destroyed.  During  a  subsequent  delay 
in  Egg  harbour,  occasioned  by  contrary  winds,  a 
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French  captain,  with  some  private  men,  who  had 
deserted  from  Pulaski's  American  legion,  gave  such 
an  account  of  the  careless  manner  in  which  three 
troops  of  horse  and  as  many  companies  of  infantry 
belonging  to  that  corps  were  cantoned,  as  suggested 
to  Captain  Ferguson,  the  commander  of  the  British 
detachment,  the  probability  of  surprising  them.  The 
success  of  the  attempt  was  'answerable  to  his  expec- 
tation: the  quarters  of  the  enemy  were  surrounded 
in  the  night,  and  very  few  escaped.  A  few  days 
before,  a  whole  regiment  of  light  horse,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Baylor,  was  surprised 
in  the  same  manner,  in  the  village  of  Old  Taapan,  by 
Major-general  Grey,  acting  under  the  direction  of 
Lord  Corn  wall  is,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  Ame- 
ricans fell  victims  to  the  carnage  incident  to  the  con- 
fusion ar<l  uncertainty  of  a  nightly  attack.  This 
unfortunate  regiment  had  been  detached  by  General 
Washington  to  harass1  the  foraging  parties  of  the 
British  army  on  the  banks  of  the  North  river  ;  no  far- 
ther attempt,  however,  was  made  to  interrupt  their 
operations. 

An  undertaking  of  greater  importance  was  now 
determined  upon  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  detach- 
ed a  considerable  body  of  troops  under  Colonel  Camp- 
bell, convoyed  by  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  to  attempt  the 
recovery  of  the  province  of  Georgia  ;  General  Pre- 
vost,  governor  of  East  Florida,  having  at  the  same 
time  orders  to  co-operate  with  them.  On  the  23d  of 
December,  the  armament  arrived  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Savannah  ;  and  on  the  29th,  Colonel  Campbell 
attacked  the  American  forces  under  Major-general 
Robert  Howe,  with  the  most  signal  success.  The 
capital  of  Georgia  i'rnmediatiely  surrendered,  and  in 
'ess*  than  a  fortnight,  the  whole  province  was  recovered, 
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with  the  exception  of  the  town  of  Sunbury,  which 
soon  afterwards  surrendered  to  General  Prevost,  who 
took  the  command  of  the  British  forces  on  his  arrival 
at  Savannah. 

During  these  successes  on  the  sea-coast,  a  desultory 
war  was  carried  on  in  some  of  the  interior  and  back 
settlements,  between  the  Indians  and  the  colonists, 
the  latter  too  generally  adopting  the  savage  practices 
of  the  former.  Mutual  inroads  were  made,  and  waste 
and  cruelty  were  inflicted  and  retorted  with  insatiable 
revenge.  In  the  course  of  these  barbarous  hostilities, 
too  shocking  to  admit  of  detail,  the  beautiful  and 
flourishing  new  settlement  of  Wyoming,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Susquehanna,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  an  incursion  of 
Indians  and  American  loyalists,  headed  by  Colonel 
Butler;  and  the  Indian  settlements  of  Unadilla  and 
Anaquago,  upon  the  upper  parts  of  the  same  river, 
which  were  also  inhabited  by  white  people  attached 
to  the  royal  cause,  were  in  their  turn  ravaged  and 
destroyed  by  the  Americans.  After  a  glance  at  such 
scenes  of  horror  and  disgust,  the  mind  feels  a  sort  of 
relief  even  in  tracing  the  lamentable  effects  of  civil- 
ized warfare. 

The  projects  of  Count  d'Estaign  being  disconcerted 
in  America,  he  set  sail  for  the  West  Indies  on  tlie  3d 
of  November,  to  second  the  operations  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  Bouille,  governor  of  Martinico,  who  had 
already  captured  the  island  of  Dominique.  On  the 
same  day  that  the  French  fleet  left  Boston,  a  detach- 
ment of  5000  troops,  under  convoy  of  Commodore 
Hotham,  sailed  from  Sandy  Hook,  and  arrived,  with- 
out encountering  the  enemy,  at  Barbadoes,  on  the 
10th  of  December.  Without  allowing  the  troops  to 
disembark,  an  expedition  was  resolved  upon  against 
the  island  of  St.  Lucia,  where  on  the  13th  a  landing 
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was  effected.  General  Meadows  and  Admiral  Bar- 
rington,  upon  whom  the  command  had  devolved,  had 
carried  several  of  ihe  advanced  posts,  when  D'Estaign 
arrived,  with  a  superior  force,  in  the  hope  of  effecting 
the  entire  reduction  of  the  British  islands.  On  the 
morning  of  the  15th,  he  bore  down  with  ten  sail  of 
the  line,  but  met  with  so  warm  a  reception,  that  he 
soon  drew  off.  A  renewed  attack  proved  equally 
unsuccessful.  At  length  he  landed  a  body  of  5000 
troops,  and  putting  himself  at  their  head,  marched 
to  the  assault  of  the  British  lines.  Again  repulsed 
with  great  loss,  the  count  re-embarked  his  troops, 
and  left  the  island,  which  soon  after  surrendered  to 
the  British  arms.  This  conquest  was  considered  as 
much  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  loss  of  what 
had  been  taken  by  the  French,  from  whom  the  small 
islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  were  also  taken 
by  some  frigates  dispatched  from  Newfoundland  by 
Vice-admiral  Montague. 

Eight  days  after  the  departure  of  Count  D'Estaign, 
Admiral  Byron  arrived  with  his  fleet.  All  his  pro- 
ceedings had  hitherto  been  marred  by  the  opposition 
of  the  elements.  In  the  voyage  from  England,  whence 
he  had  been  dispatched  after  the  Toulon  fleet,  his 
ships  were  separated  in  a  storm,  and  many  of  them 
reached  New  York  in  so  shattered  a  state  that  they 
were  not  in  readiness  to  proceed  to  sea  till  the  18th 
of  October.  He  then  went  in  quest  of  D'Estaign ; 
but  his  ill  fortune  still  pursued  him.  Scarcely  had 
he  reached  the  Bay  of  Boston,  when,  on  the  1st  of 
November,  another  storm  so  disabled  his  fleet,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  put  back  to  Rhode  Island  to  refit, 
which  afforded  D'Estaign  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  proceeding  to  the  West  Indies.  So  sensible  was 
the  French  admiral  of  the  danger  of  encountering  an 
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equality  of  British  naval  force,  that  for  six  months 
together  he  only  ventured  twice  out  of  the  Bay  of 
Fort  Royal,  and  both  times  hastily  returned  as  soon 
as  Byron's  fleet  was  seen  standing  towards  him. 
Squadrons  were  frequently  sent  to  cruise  off  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour  where  the  count  lay,  and,  if 
possible,  to  provoke  him  to  come  out  and  risk  an 
engagement;  but  he  could  not  be  induced  to  deviate 
from  his  defensive  plan. 

Whilst  the  French  were  thus  reduced,  as  it -were, 
to  a  state  of  siege  in  the  West  Indies,  they  had  nearly 
lost  all  their  possessions  in  the  East.  When  a  rup- 
ture was  seen  to  be  inevitable,  the  English  East 
India  company  transmitted  their  orders  with  so  much 
promptitude,  that  the  war  broke  out  in  the  most  dis- 
tant extremities  of  the  empire  almost  as  soon  as  in 
the  parts  nearest  to  its  centre.  Chandernagore  and 
all  the  factories  belonging  to  the  French  in  Bengal, 
at  Yanaon  and  Karical,  with  their  settlement  at 
Massulipatam,  were  wrested  from  them  during  the 
summer;  and,  in  October,  the  town  and  fortress  of 
Pondicherry,  the  seat  of  the  French  government  in 
India,  with  an  immense  train  of  artillery,  and  a  gar- 
rison of  3000  men,  900  of  whom  were  Europeans, 
after  being  invested  for  two  months  and  ten  days  by 
an  army  under  General  Munro  by  land,  and  by  a 
small  naval  force  under  Sir  Edward  Vernon,  who 
had  previously  defeated  a  French  squadron  under 
M.  de  Fronjolly,  was  surrendered  by  capitulation. 
Thus,  in  less  than  four  months,  the  French  power  in 
Bengal,  and  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  was  entirely 
annihilated. 

From  these  scenes  of  remote  hostility,  it  is  now 
time  to  advert  to  the  situation  of  affairs  in  Europe. 
After  the  delivery  of  the  rescript  announcing  the 
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treaty  between  France  and  the  revolted  colonies, 
though  war  was  not  formally  declared  by  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  most  assiduous  preparations  were  made  for 
it /on  both  sides.  At  Brest  the  utmost  vigour  of 
naval  equipment  seemed  to  be  exerted  by  the  French, 
while  the  old  device  of  threatening  an  invasion  was 
again  resorted  to,  and  large  bodies  of  troops  were 
marched  from  the  interior  of  the  kingdom  to  the  sea- 
coast  bordering  on  the  British  channel.  In  England 
also  no  effort  was  spared  ;  the  militia  were  called  out 
and  embodied  ;  and  a  British  fleet  of  twenty  ships  of 
the  line  was  cruising  in  the  channel,  before  the  grand 
fleet  of  France  was  in  readiness  to  come  out  of  Brest 
harbour. 

Admiral  Keppel,  an  officer  of  distinguished  .merit 
and  reputation,  having  been  fixed  upon  to  command 
the  channel  fleet,  sailed  from  St.  Helen's  on  the  13th 
of  June,  with  discretionary  powers,  as  no  blow  had 
yet  been  struck  by  the  enemy,  which  could  bring  upon 
them  the  direct  charge  of  aggression.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  the  17th,  the  admiral  dis- 
covered two  French  frigates,  the  Licorne  and  the 
Belle  Poule,  very  intent  on  taking  a  survey  of  his 
fleet,  and  on  their  refusal  to  obey  the  signal  to  bring- 
to,  a  chase  ensued,  when  the  Licorne,  after  discharg- 
ing a  broadside,  Struck  to  the  America;  the  Belle 
Poule,  after  a  warm  engagement  with  the  Aretiwsaj 
escaped  by  running  on  shore  ;  and  the  Pallas,  another 
French  frigate,  being  discovered  reconnoitering,  was 
conducted  into  the  fleet  and  detained.  From  the 
papers  found  on  board  these  frigates,  Admiral  Keppel 
discovered  that  the  French  fleet  in  Brest  amounted 
to  thirty-two  sail  of  the  line ;  he  therefore  returned 
to  port  for  a  reinforcement.  On  the  9th  of  July  he 
again  sailed  with  twenty-four  ships,  and  was  soon 
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Afterwards  joined  by  six  more.     About  this  lime  the 
French  fleet,  commanded  by  Count  D'Orvilliers,  sail- 
ed from  Brest;  and  letters  of  reprisal,  grounded  on  the 
capture  of  the  Pallas  and  Licorne,  were  issued  by  the 
court  of  France.     The  two  fleets  came  in  sight  of  each 
other  in  the  afternoon  of  the  23d  of  July ;  and  after 
mano3uvring  for  four  successive  days,  an  engagement 
ensued  on   the   morning  of   the   27th,   which  lasted 
about  two  hours,  the  fleets  passing  on  contrary  tacks, 
and  in    opposite   directions.      As  soon   as  they  had 
cleared   each  other,   and  the  firing  had  ceased,  the 
British  admiral   wore   his    ship  to  return   upon  the 
enemy,  and  threw  out  a  signal  for  the  rest  of  the 
fleet  to  form  the  line ;  but  observing  that  some  of  his 
ships,  disabled  in  the  engagement,  had  fallen  to  lee- 
ward, and  were   in  danger  of  being  cut  off  by  the 
enemy,    he   was  in  the  first   place  obliged   to  take 
measures  for  their  safety.     By  the  manoeuvres  neces- 
sary for  this   purpose,    and   by   the  length   of  time 
required  for  repairing  the  damages  sustained  by  the 
ships  of  the  rear  division  under  Sir  Hugh   Palliser, 
the  day  was  so  far  spent  before  they  could  be  again 
brought  into  their  stations  in  the  line,  that  nothing 
now  remained  but  the  expectation  of  the  commander 
in  chief,  "  that  the  French  would  fight  it  out  hand- 
somely next  day."    D'Orvilliers  put  on  every  appear- 
ance of  intending  to  do  so;  but  in  the  night  he  quit- 
ted his  station,  and  steered  for  the  coast  of  France, 
Jeaving  three  frigates  with  lights,  to  deceive  the  Eng- 
lish admiral.     In  the   morning  the  rearmost  of  his 
ships  were  scarcely  discernible;   and  as  their  infe- 
riority   hacj    been    fully    demonstrated,    both  in  the 
action  and  by  their  flight,  it  was  matter  of  sincere 
regret  that  the  attack  had  not  been  renewed  the  pre- 
peding  evening.      A  pursuit  being  deemed  useless^ 
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Admiral  Keppel  returned  to  Plymouth  to  refit,  and 
then  resuming  his  former  station,  kept  the  sea  as  long 
as  the  approaching  winter  would  allow.  The  French 
fleet,  being  also  refitted,  ventured  out  of  Brest;  but 
instead  of  directing  their  course  where  they  were  sure 
of  encountering  an  enemy,  they  made  their  way  to 
the  southward,  where  they  were  as  certain  of  meet* 
ing  none,  and  where  their  cruise  could  answer  no 
other  purpose  than  that  of  parade. 

The  engagement  of  the  27th  of  July,  though  not 
altogether  "  a  proud  day  to  England,"  impressed  upon 
the  French  such  a  consciousness  of  their  inequality  to  a 
renewal  of  the  contest,  that  they  avoided  it  by  loiter- 
ing about  Cape  Finisterre,  and  abandoning  their  own 
coasts  and  the  bay  to  the  British  fleet;  by  which 
means  the  trade  to  England  arrived  in  security  from 
the  different  quarters  of  the  world,  whilst  the  French 
commerce  became  a  prey  to  the  English  cruisers. 
But  these  advantages,  however  substantial,  could  not 
satisfy  the  public  for  the  neglect  of  what  they  thought 
a  favourable  opportunity  of  terminating  the  war  by  a 
single  blow.  The  failure  of  a  complete  victory  was 
by  some  attributed  to  the  commander  in  chief  for  not 
pushing  his  success,  and  by  others  to  Sir  Hugh  Pal- 
Jiser  for  not  obeying  with  all  possible  promptitude  the 
signals  of  his  superior  officer,  preparatory  to  a  second 
attack.  Some  severe  strictures  on  the  vice-admiral's 
disregard  of  orders  having  appeared  in  the  public 
prints,  he  wrote  to  Admiral  Keppel,  requiring  from 
him  an  express  contradiction  of  such  foul  aspersions. 
With  this  request  the  admiral  refused  to  comply; 
upon  which  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  published  in  one  of 
the  morning  papers  a  statement  of  particulars  relat- 
ing to  the  action,  with  an  introductory  letter  contain- 
ing much  implied  censure  on  the  commander  in  chief. 
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The  latter  immediately  acquainted  the  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty,  that  he  could  nevrr  sail,  or  act  in 
conjunction  with  the  vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  until 
matters  were  thoroughly  explained  hy  that  officer. 
The  dispute  was  inflamed  by  the  indiscreet  zeal  of 
the  partisans  on  both  sides.  It  was  taken  up  with 
great  warmth  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  very  first 
day  of  the  session,  (November  the  25th,)  and  after- 
wards discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  still 
greater  vehemence,  both  the  admiral  and  vice-admi- 
ral being  present,  and  taking  a  share  in  the  debates, 
when  the  latter  declared,  that,  finding  he  could  not 
obtain  justice  by  any  personal  application,  and  that 
no  public  motives  could  induce  the  admiral  to  bring 
forward  any  charge  against  him,  which  might  afford 
an  opportunity  for  the  vindication  of  his  character, 
he  had  been  driven  by  necessity,  (not  having  a  right 
to  demand  a  trial  on  himself)  in  order  to  repair  the 
injury  done  to  his  honour,  to  lay  several  articles  of 
accusation  against  Admiral  Keppel,  tending  to  show, 
as  he  would  hereafter  demonstrate,  that  the  failure  of 
success  on  the  27th  of  July  was  owing  to  the  mis- 
conduct and  fault  of  that  commander. 

A  court  martial  being  ordered  by  the  lords  of  the 
admiralty,  the  trial  commenced  at  Portsmouth  on  the 
7th  of  January,  1779,  and  was  not  closed  till  the  llth 
of  the  next  month.  The  result  was  very  flattering 
to  the  commander  in  chief:  he  was  not  only  acquit- 
ted, but  the  charges  against  him  were  declared  to  be 
malicious  and  ill-founded.  The  acquittal  was  cele- 
brated in  London  for  two  nights  successively  with  the 
usual  testimonies  of  popular  joy,  but  was  also  dis- 
graced by  the  usual  ebullitions  of  popular  outrage. 
The  iron  gates  and  pallisades  of  the  admiralty  were 
but  a  weak  fence  against  the  fury  of  the  mob ;  and 
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the  houses  of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  of  Lord  Sandwich, 
and  of  several  others,  were  threatened  to  be  demo- 
lished, until  troops  were  brought  forward  to  their 
protection.  Admiral  Keppel's  friends  were  not  less 
active  to  obtain  for  him  some  tribute  of  parliamentary 
applause,  and  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  were  voted 
to  him  for  his  conduct.  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  afterwards 
obtained  a  court  martial  on  himself,  and  with  due 
magnanimity  resigned  his  place  at  the  admiralty 
board,  his  lieutenant-generalship  of  marines,  and  his 
government  of  Scarborough  Castle,  besides  vacating 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  court  mar- 
tial, after  sitting  twenty-one  days,  acquitted  him,  but 
not  without  a  slight  censure.  The  want  of  temper 
and  policy  appears  to  have  been  his  greatest  crime* 
His  signal  bravery  during  the  action  on  the  27th  of 
July  was  acknowledged  by  his  enemies ;  and  if  he 
was  really  blameable  for  a  voluntary  neglect  of  signals 
and  contempt  of  orders  after  the  action,  the  com- 
mander in  chief  cannot  well  escape  some  censure  for 
not  enforcing  obedience,  when  he  knew  the  honour 
and  interest  of  his  country  to  be  at  stake. 

After  the  Christmas  recess,  Mr.  Fox  moved  a  vote 
of  censure  upon  Lord  Sandwich,  "for  sending  Ad- 
miral Keppel,  with  twenty  ships  of  the  line  only,  to 
a  station  off  the  coast  of  France,  thereby  hazarding 
the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  the  Brest  fleet  consisting 
at  that  time  of  thirty-twq  ships  of  the  line,  besides  a 
great  superiority  of  frigates."  The  motion  was  nega- 
tived by  a  majority  of  only  204  against  170.  Mr. 
Fox  then  moved,  "  that  the  state  of  the  navy,  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  present  war,  was  inadequate  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  service."  In  the  course  of  the 
debate  upon  this  motion,  Lord  Howe  declared  his 
resolution  to  decline  all  future  service  so  long  as  the 
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present  ministers  continued  in  office.  On  this  occa- 
sion, the  previous  question  was  moved,  and  carried, 
by  24(5  against  174. 

Mr.  Fox,  after  the  Easter  recess,  made  his  pro- 
mised motion  for  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Sandwich 
from  his  Majesty's  presence  and  councils  for  ever. 
The  insufficiency  of  Admiral  Keppel's  squadron,  the 
coolness  shown  to  that  officer,  and  the  duplicity  of 
ministers  towards  him  on  every  occasion,  were  un- 
sparingly advanced,  but  no  new  fact  or  argument 
was  adduced  ;  and  the  motion  was  rejected  by  221 
against  118.  A  similar  motion  made  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  by  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  shared  the  same  fate. 
Although  the  manner  in  which  these  and  similar 
motions  were  repeated  displayed  more  party  zeal 
than  real  patriotism,  they  were-supported  in  a  manner 
which  proved  that  the  ministry  was  at  this  time  far 
from  popular. 

At  the  opening  of  the  budget,  Lord  North  stated 
the  deficiency  in  last  year's  taxes,  the  increase  of 
the  national  expenditure,  the  difficulty  he  had  expe- 
rienced in  negotiating  a  loan,  and  the  distant  pros- 
pect of  a  peace.  The  first  evil,  he  said,  arose  from 
the  operation  of  the  servants'  tax  having  been  post- 
poned, and  from  the  underrating  of  the  houses,  and 
other  errors  in  that  plan  of  assessment.  The  increase 
of  expenses  could  not  be  avoided,  without  relaxing 
our  exertions  when  they  ought  to  be  most  vigorous. 
The  estimate  of  those  expenses  for  the  present  year 
amounted  to  somewhat  more  than  15,000,000/.  The 
provisions  consisted  of  2,700,OOOZ.  land  and  malt  tax ; 
2,000,000/.  sinking  fund;  1,500,000/.  exchequer  bills; 
vote  of  credit  for  1,000,000/.;  about  1,200,000/.  ne- 
gotiable securities;  and  a  new  loan  of  7,000,000/.  to 
be  raised  by  annuities  in  the  three  per  cent,  conso- 
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lidated  funds,  besides  a  farther  annuity  of  3/.  15s.  per 
cent,  to  cease  at  the  expiration  of  twenty-nine  years, 
and  a  douceur  of  seven  lottery  tickets  at  10/.  each  to 
every  subscriber  of  WOOL     The  interest  of  the  new 
loan  was  to  be  paid  by  an  additional  duty  of  five  per 
cent,  on  the  full  produce  of  the  excise  and  customs, 
beer  and  ale,  soap,  candles,  and  hides  excepted ;  by 
a  tax  of  one  penny  per  mile  on  every  post  horse ;  and 
by  an  additional  duty  of  five  per  cent,  on  cambric. 
Though  the  terms  of  the  loan  were  hard,  the  public 
would  be  relieved  from  the  most  oppressive  part  of  the 
burden  in  twenty-nine  years ;  and  an  open  subscrip- 
tion was  too  hazardous  an  experiment  in  the  midst  of 
a  war,  when  great  sums  were  to  be  borrowed,  and  a 
great  deal  of  unfunded  debt  was  floating.     As  to  the 
probable  continuance  of  the  war,  his  lordship  said 
there  appeared  only  three  events  which  could  render 
peace  desirable.     These  were  the  return  of  America 
to  her  former  state  of  obedience;    the  relinquishing 
her  connexion  with  France ;  or  France  relaxing  in  her 
demands.     The  two  former  no  man  was  at  liberty  to 
pronounce  upon,  and  the  latter  there  was  little  like- 
lihood of  at  present.     In  such  a  state  of  affairs  the 
prospect  of  peace  was  at  a  considerable  distance ;  and 
though  he  did  not  doubt  but  money  could  be  had  in 
the  usual  manner,  he  thought  it  would  not  be  un- 
worthy that  House  and  the  nation  at  large  to  turn 
their  thoughts  to  some  mode  of  raising  the  supplies 
within  the  year,  on  account  as  well  of  the  present  as 
future  advantages  that  must  result,  in  a  variety  of 
instances,  from  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan.     Mr.  Fox 
and  Mr.  Burke  exerted  all  their  well-known  powers, 
the  one  in  exposing  what  he  called  the  futility  of  Lord 
North's  remarks,  and  the  other  in  descanting  on  his 
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lordship's  insolence;  the  committee,  however,  agreed 
to  the  proposed  resolutions. 

The  ill  success  of  the  principal  military  operations 
in  America  having  caused  much  puhlic  dissatisfaction, 
and  blame  having  been  imputed  either  to  the  com- 
manders or  the  ministry  as  party  feelings  suggested, 
Sir  William  Howe  brought  the  matter  before  Parlia- 
ment, alleging  that  he  had  not  the  cordial  confidence 
and  support  of  ministry;  that  the  orders  they  had  sent 
him  were  never  clear,  but  ambiguous,  and  such  as  might 
be  easily  explained  away  in  case  of  any  adverse  acci- 
dent ;  and  that  they  had  concealed  the  true  state  of 
affairs  in  America,  promising  success  when  they  knew 
there  was  no  reason  to  expect  it.  In  reply  to  these 
charges,  the  exertions  of  the  minister  for  the  American 
department  were  recapitulated  3  and  the  letters  of  Sir 
William  Howe  proved  that  every  plan  proposed  by 
him  was  sure  to  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  mi- 
nister ;  and  that  stronger  testimonies  of  confidence  in 
a  general  could  not  be  given  by  those  who  employed 
him,  than  that  he  should  be  left  at  liberty  to  prose- 
cute the  war  according  to  his  own  ideas:  it  was  also 
shown  from  the  same  correspondence,  that  the  minis- 
ter's intelligence  concerning  the  state  of  America  was 
not  materially  different  from  what  had  been  commu- 
nicated to  him  by  the  general,  n-or  his  hopes  of  suc- 
cess more  sanguine  or  more  lively  than  the  dispatches 
of  the  commander  in  chief  warranted  him  to  enter- 
tain. These  answers  not  being  thought  satisfactory, 
the  House  of  Commons,  after  long  and  warm  debates, 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  inquiry,  on  the 
29th  of  April,  and  was  occasionally  employed  for  two 
months  after  in  examining  papers,  and  interrogating 
person*  on  the  subject.  The  officers  called  upon  for 
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examination  were  Lord  CornwalJis,  Major -general 
Grey,  Sir  Andrew  Snape  Hammond,  Major  Montre- 
sor,  and  Sir  George  Osborne,  whose  evidence  went 
to  establish  the  facts  that  the  force  sent  to  America 
was  at  no  time  equal  to  the  subjugation  of  that  con- 
tinent ;  that  the  people  of  America  were  almost  una- 
nimous in  their  enmity  and  resistance  to  Great  Britain ; 
that  the  nature  of  the  country  was,  beyond  any  other, 
difficult  and  impracticable  for  military  operations;  and 
that  there  was  no  fairer  prospect  of  success,  in  any 
subsequent  attempt  at  conquest,  than  in  those  which 
had  been  already  made.  On  the  other  side  Majon- 
general  Robertson,  who  had  served  twenty-four  years 
in  America,  and  Mr.  Galloway,  a  member  of  the  first 
congress,  who  had  come  over  after  General  Howe's 
first  successes,  were  examined  and  gave  evidence 
contradictory  to  the  opinions  advanced  by  the  officers 
above  mentioned  ;  the  latter  in  particular  was  ex- 
tremely severe  in  his  censures  of  Sir  William  Howe, 
at  whose  request  he  was  directed  to  attend  again  for 
cross  examination  ;  but  on  the  day  appointed,  the 
general  not  being  in  the  House,  Mr.  Whitworth 
moved  an  adjournment,  and  thus  the  cornmittee  ex- 
pired without  forming  any  resolution. 

The  spirit  of  toleration  which  distinguished  the  act 
of  last  session  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  was 
again  exerted  on  behalf  of  the  Protestant  dissenting 
ministers  and  schoolmasters,  a  bill  to  relieve  those 
people  from  some  painful  and  absurd  restrictions 
being  carried  with  great  facility.  The  grievances  of 
Ireland  did  not,  however,  excite  equally  liberal  feel- 
ings. She  had  suffered  greatly  from  the  American 
war,  and  an  embargo  on  the  exportation  of  provisions 
had  nearly  ruined  that  part  of  her  trade,  when  various 
suggestions  for  her  relief  were  discussed  in  Parlia- 
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nient;  but  owing1  to  the  opposition  of  several  mercan- 
tile and  manufacturing*  towns,  very  little  was  obtained. 
The  merchants  of  Dublin  and  other  places  expressed 
their  indignation  at  the  illiberal  opposition  of  self- 
interested  people  in  Great  Britain  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  their  commerce,  and  resolved  not  to  use  any 
British  goods  which  could  be  produced  in  Ireland, 
till  a  more  enlightened  and  just  policy  should  ap- 
pear. 

A  short  time  before  the  prorogation,  a  royal  mes- 
sage was  delivered  to  Parliament,  informing  them, 
that  a  manifesto  had  .been  presented  to  his  Majesty 
by  the  Count  D'Almodovar,  ambassador  of  the  King 
of  Spain,  containing  a  declaration  of  hostility  on  the 
part  of  the  Catholic  King,  who  had  in  consequence 
ordered  his  ambassador  to  depart  without  taking  leave. 
This  event  called  forth  much  eloquence  and  invective 
from  the  opposition,  who  did  not  fail  to  remind  minis- 
ters of  the  contempt  with  which  they  had  treated 
every  warning  of  danger,  and  of  their  repeated  and 
triumphant  declarations  that  Spain  could  have  no 
interest  in  joining  our  enemies — that  Spain  had  colo- 
nies of  her  own,  and  would  not  set  so  bad  an  example 
as  to  afford  aid  or  succour  to  our  rebellious  colonies. 
An  address,  with  the  fullest  assurances  of 'support,  wast 
carried  as  usual. 

An  act  for  raising  volunteer  companies  to  strengthen 
the  militia,  and  another  to  take  away,  for  a  limited 
time,  the  legal  exemptions  from  being  pressed  to  serve 
on  board  the  navy,  having  been  prepared  for  the  royal 
assent  on  the  3d  of  July,  his  Majesty  put  an  end  to 
the  session  by  returning  his  most  cordial  thanks  to 
Parliament  for  their  zeal  in  the  support  of  so  just  and 
necessary  a  war,  considering  it  as  a  happy  omen  to 
the  success  of  his  arms,  that  the  increase  of  difficulties 
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served  only  to  augment  the  courage  and  constancy  of 
the  nation. 

The  siege  of  Gibraltar,  which  speedily  followed  the 
hostile  rescript  from  the  court  of  Spain,  pointed  out 
the  first  and  immediate  object  of  her  designs.  The 
blockade  on  the  land  side  commenced  in  the  month  of 
July,  and  the  place  was  soon  after  invested  by  sea. 
It  was  fortunate  for  Great  Britain,  that  the  efforts  of 
Spain  should  be  directed,  at  this  juncture,  to  so  im- 
practicable and  ruinous  an  enterprise.  France  had 
opened  the  year  with  a  successful  expedition  to  the 
coast  of  Africa ;  the  settlement  of  Senegal  and  the 
British  forts  on  the  river  Gambia  being  captured  in 
February  by  a  squadron  under  the  Duke  de  Lauzun ; 
but  Goree  was  soon  afterwards  seized  and  garrisoned 
by  Sir  Edward  Hughes,  who  did  not  attempt  the 
recovery  of  the  other  possessions,  his  destination  being 
for  the  East  Indies,  where  he  had  greater  objects  in 
view.  On  the  1st  of  May  the  French  attacked  the 
Isle  of  Jersey  with  5  or  6000  men,  in  flat-bottomed 
boats,  under  convoy  of  three  frigates  and  some  smaller 
vessels,  but  were  so  warmly  received,  that,  after  a 
faint  effort,  they  relinquished  the  enterprise.  In  a 
few  days  after,  the  frigates  being  seen  on  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  Normandy,  were  pursued  into  Concalle 
Bay  by  a  small  squadron  under  Sir  James  Wallace 
in  the  Experiment  of  50  guns,  who  taking  upon 
himself  the  charge  of  his  own  ship,  when  the  pilots 
refused  to  conduct  her  any  farther,  laid  her  a-breast 
of  a  battery  that  covered  the  runaways,  and  soon 
silenced  it.  Armed  boats  were  immediately  sent  to 
board  the  French  ships,  which  had  been  abandoned 
by  their  crews.  A  cutter  of  16  guns  was  scuttled  as 
she  lay  on  the  shore;  two  of  the  frigates  were  burnt; 
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and  the  third,  La  Danae  of  34  guns,  with  the  smaller- 
vessels,  was  towed  off  in  triumph. 

Admiral  Arbnthnot,  with  a  squadron  of  men  of 
war,  and  a  large  fleet  of  merchantmen  and  transports, 
bound  for  New  York,  was  proceeding1  down  the  chan- 
nel, when  he  fell  in  with  a  vessel  sent  express  from 
Jersey,  with  the  first  account  of  the  danger  of  that 
island.  He  sailed  directly  with  part  of  the  squadron 
for  its  relief,  ordering  the  rest  to  wait  his  return  at 
Torbay ;  but  finding,  on  his  arrival  off  Guernsey, 
that  the  French  had  been  repulsed,  he  rejoined  his 
convoy.  This  deviation  from  his  course,  though  short, 
was  the  cause  of  much  subsequent  delay,  as  the  fleet 
was  detained  for  near  a  month  after  by  contrary 
winds.  In  the  interval  of  its  detention  it  was  appre- 
hended that  the  French  would  receive  intelligence  of 
its  great  value,  and  of  the  force  that  protected  it;  in 
consequence  of  which  ten  ships  from  the  channel  fleet 
were  detached,  under  Admiral  Darby,  to  accompany 
Arbuthnot  to  a  certain  latitude.  The  channel  fleet, 
thus  weakened,  was  obliged  to  suspend  a  plan  for 
blocking  up  the  harbour  of  Brest ;  and  the  French, 
availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  hurried  to  sea 
with  an  imperfect  equipment,  and  joined  the  fleet  of 
Spain  on  the  24th  of  June.  This  junction  was  truly 
alarming :  the  two  fleets,  amounting  to  more  than 
sixty  sail  of  the  line,  with  nearly  an  equal  number 
of  frigates  and  smaller  vessels,  steered  for  the  British 
Channel,  in  the  mouth  of  which  Sir  Charles  Hardy, 
who  had  succeeded  Keppel,  was  cruising  with  thirty^ 
eight  ships  of  the  line,  and  some  frigates.  The  c€>m- 
bined  fleets  passed  him  about  the  middle  of  August, 
neither  party  observing  the  other,  and  appeared  be- 
fore Plymouth  for  two  or  three  days,  until  a  strong4 
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easterly  wind  compelled  them  to  retire.  The  same 
wind  had  also  driven  the  British  fleet  to  sea  ;  but,  on 
the  last  day  of  August,  Sir  Charles  Hardy  entered 
the  channel  in  full  view  of  the  enemy,  who  followed 
him  as  high  as  Plymouth  :  but  as  their  crews  were 
said  to  be  sickly,  their  ships  to  be  in  bad  "condition, 
and  the  season  for  equinoctial  gales  was  fast  approach- 
ing, Count  D'Orvilliers  steered  back  to  Brest,  early 
in  September,  without  effecting  any  thing  farther 
than  the  capture  of  the  Ardent  man  of  war,  which 
had  accidentally  fallen  in  with  the  combined  fleets. 
The  naval  pride  of  England  was  certainly  much  mor- 
tified at  these  occurrences  on  her  own  coast,  but  the 
hopes  of  France  and  Spain,  in  fitting  out  so  great  an 
armament,  must  have  been  greatly  disappointed. 

The  events  in  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi,  proved  more  flattering  to  the  views 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  though  not  uncorrected  by 
some  severe  strokes  of  disappointment  and  loss.  The 
passiveness  with  which  D'Estaign  suffered  himself  to 
be  blocked  up  in  Fort  Royal  harbour  has  J>een  already 
noticed.  Both  fleets  were  reinforced  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year;  that  of  Admiral  Byron  by  several  ships 
of  war  from  England,  under  Commodore  Rowley ; 
and  that  of  Count  D'Estaign  by  a  squadron  from 
France,  under  M.  de  Grasse.  The  departure  of 
Byron  on  the  6th  of  June,  to  convoy  the  trade  of  the 
West  India  Islands  part  of  the  way  to  England, 
afforded  D'Estaign  an  opportunity  of  commencing 
operations.  He  detached  450  men  to  the  island  of 
St.  Vincent,  which,  though  garrisoned  by  seven  com- 
panies of  regular  troops,  surrendered  without  a  shot. 
This  was  ascribed  to  the  hostility  of  the  Caribbs,  who 
had  never  been  perfectly  reconciled  to  the  English 
government,  D'Estaign  being  again  reinforced  sail- 
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ed  from  Fort  Royal  with  twenty-six  ships  of  the  line, 
«ight  frigates,  and  a  number  of  transports  having 
9000  troops  on  board,  and  steered  for  Grenada,  where 
he  arrived  the  2d  of  July.  Lord  Macartney,  the 
governor,  though  his  whole  garrison  did  not  exceed 
150  regulars,  with  about  the  same  number  of  militia, 
being  strongly  posted  on  an  intrenched  hill,  repulsed 
the  first  assault  of  between  2  and  £JOOOof  the  French; 
but  the  superiority  of  numbers  was  at  length  decisive, 
and,  after  a  hard  conflict,  the  British  lines  were 
forced,  when  Macartney  and  his  brave  companions, 
rather  than  give  a  formal  assent  to  dishonourable 
terms,  surrendered  at  discretion.  Admiral  Byron, 
hearing  of  the  capture  of  St.  Vincent's,  directed  his 
course  thither;  but  on  his  passage  he  received  the 
still  more  unwelcome  tidings  of  the  attack  on  Gre- 
nada, the  relief  of  which  was  therefore  to  be  imme- 
diately attempted.  Though  his  force  consisted  of 
only  twenty-one  ships  of  the  line,  and  one  frigate, 
besides  transports,  he  was  animated  by  the  warmest 
hopes  of  success,  being  ignorant  of  D'Estaign's  last 
reinforcement.  On  the  6th  of  July  he  came  in  view 
of  the  enemy ;  and  a  warm,  but  partial  action  en- 
sued, in  which  three  or  four  of  the  English  ships 
sustained  considerable  damage,  though  their  loss,  in 
killed  and  wounded,  bore  a  very  small  proportion  to 
the  dreadful  slaughter  on  board  the  French  fleet.  In 
the  sequel,  Admiral  Byron  having,  to  his  great  mor- 
tification, seen  the  white  flag  flying*  on  the  fortress 
of  St.  George,  withdrew  to  St.  Christopher's,  and 
D'Estaign  returned  to  Grenada. 

The  balance  of  conquests  was  now  greatly  in  favour 
of  the  French ;  and  the  superiority  of  their  fleet  spread 
a  general  panic  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  remain- 
ing British  possessions  in  that  quarter.  It  is,  however, 
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probable,  that  the  severe  loss  of  men  in  the  late  con- 
flict concurred   with  the  approach  of  the  hurricane 
season  to  restrain  for  the  present  any  further  attempts 
of  D'Estaign  on  the  West  India  Islands.     After  set- 
tling the  government  of  his  new  acquisition,  he  pro- 
ceeded  to   Cape  Francois  in   Hispaniola,  where  he 
received  letters  from  the  French  consul  at  Charles- 
town,  and  from  the  governor  of  Carolina,  acquainting 
him  with  General  Prevost's  having  lately  threatened 
that  city ;  explaining  the  critical  situation  of  the  ad- 
joining provinces ;  and  pointing  out  the  advantages 
which  might  be  expected  from  his  co-operating  with 
General   Lincoln  in   the  recovery  of  Georgia.      He 
accordingly  sailed  for  that  province,  and,  unexpect- 
edly arriving  on   that  coast,  captured   the  Ariel   of 
24  guns,  then  cruising  off  Charlestown  bar,  and  the 
Experiment  of  50  guns,  which  had   been  sent  from 
New  York  with  two   store-ships  under  her  convoy. 
On  the  9th   of  September  D'Estaign  anchored  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Savannah,  and  summoned  General 
Prevost  to  surrender  to  the  conquerors  of  Grenada. 
That  officer  obtained  a  truce  for  twenty-four  hours, 
as  if  to  deliberate  on  the  message,  but  in  reality  to 
gain  time.    General  Lincoln  having  joined  D'Estaign, 
a  regular  siege  commenced,  which  was  sustained  with 
great  vigour  by  General  Prevost,  assisted  by  Captain 
Moncrieff,  the  chief  engineer.     The  combined  armies 
amounted  to  more  than   10,000  men,  and  the  whole 
force  in  Savannah  did  not  exceed  the  fourth  part  of 
that  number.     Although  the  cannonade    was  inces- 
santly kept  up  from  the  4th  till   the  9th,  few  lives 
were  lost,  and  the  defences  of  the  town   were  in  no 
respect  materially  injured.     The  French  commander, 
impatient  at  the  resistance  he  had  met  with,  now 
determined  upon  a  general  assault,  and,  after  a  des- 
ii.  x 
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perate  contest,  the  allies  were  routed  on  every  side, 
leaving  behind  them,  in  killed  and  wounded,  637 
French,  and  264  Americans.  In  about  a  week  after, 
Lincoln  made  a  precipitate  retreat  to  Carolina,  and 
D'Estaign  proceeded  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
fleet  to  France,  sending  the  rest  to  the  West  Indies ; 
but  the  latter  having  been  dispersed  in  a  storm,  four 
of  the  frigates  were  intercepted  on  their  way  to  Mar- 
tinico. 

The  campaign  in  the  other  parts  of  America  was 
spent  by  the  British  fleet  and  army  in  desultory  ope- 
rations and  partial  expeditions,  the  object  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  to  distract  the  attention  of  the 
Americans  by  their  multiplicity,  and  to  weaken  them 
by  gradually  cutting  off  their  resources.  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  was  indeed  unable,  from  the  low  state  of  the 
army,  and  the  unfortunate  delay  of  the  reinforce- 
ments under  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  to  engage  in  any 
project  of  magnitude  or  importance.  The  same  cause 
necessarily  confined  the  sphere  of  naval  enterprise, 
though  the  fleet  had,  been  since  April,  in  consequence 
of  Admiral  Gambler's  recal,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  George  Collier,  an  officer  eminently  distinguished 
for  his  zeal,  activity,  and  success.  His  first  attempt, 
in  concert  with  General  Matthew,  was  an  expedition 
to  the  Chesapeak,  and  a  descent  upon  Virginia,  where 
they  demolished  Fort  Nelson,  the  grand  defence  of 
the  American  dock-yard  at  Gosport,  which  they  burnt, 
with  all  the  timber  it  contained.  A  similar  destruc- 
tion was  carried  on  at  the  town  of  Suffolk,  at  Kernpe's 
Landing,  Tanner's  Creek,  and  other  places  in  that 
quarter.  The  Americans  themselves,  on  the  approach 
of  the  invaders,  set  fire  to  a  ship  of  war  of  28  guns, 
belonging  to  congress,  and  ready  for  launching  ;  and 
also  to  two  French  merchantmen  in  the  river,  with 
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their  cargoes  on  board  :  eight  other  ships  of  war, 
upon  the  stocks,  and  several  merchantmen,  were 
burnt  by  the  British  troops;  and,  exclusively  of  other 
losses,  the  number  of  vessels  taken  or  destroyed  dur- 
ing this  expedition,  amounted  to  137.  Immediately 
on  the  return  of  the  forces  from  Virginia,  they  were 
joined  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  additional  troops 
under  General  Vaughan,  and  proceeding  up  the  North 
river,  carried  the  two  important  posts  of  Stoney-point 
and  Verplanks,  which  the  Americans  had  diligently 
fortified  to  preserve  the  communication  between  the 
eastern  and  western  colonies.  Another  expedition 
under  Sir  George  Collier,  Governor  Tryon  com- 
manding the  land  forces,  was  projected  nearly  at  the 
same  time  against  Newhaven  in  Connecticut,  where 
they  took  or  destroyed  the  artillery,  ammunition,  and 
stores,  with  all  the  vessels  in  the  harbour,  but  spared 
the  town  itself,  with  a  degree  of  lenity  which  the 
conduct  of  the  inhabitants  scarcely  deserved  j  for  the 
troops,  after  they  had  possession  of  the  place,  were 
fired  at  from  the  windows,  and  several  of  the  cen- 
tinels,  though  placed  at  private  houses  to  prevent 
plunder,  were  wounded  upon  their  posts.  From 
Newhaven  the  fleet  proceeded  to  Fairfield ;  and  as 
the  forbearance  at  the  former  town  had  produced  no 
good  effect,  the  latter  was  laid  in  ashes,  to  give  an 
example  of  severity.  Norwalk  and  Greenfield  shared 
the  same  fate.  A  descent  at  New  London  was  also 
intended ;  but  being  likely  to  make  an  obstinate  re- 
sistance, Sir  George  Collier  returned  to  Long  Island 
to  confer  with  the  commander  in  chief  on  the  subject, 
when  a  sudden  blow,  struck  by  the  American  General 
Wayne,  called  off  their  attention  to  a  different  quar- 
ter. This  was  the  surprise  of  the  fort  at  Stouey-- 
point,  which  was  taken  by  assault  in  the  night  of  the 
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15th  of  July.  The  vigorous  preparations  of  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  to  regain  this  post  induced  the  Americans  to 
evacuate  the  fort,  after  destroying  as  many  of  the 
works  as  time  would  permit.  They  were  soon  repair- 
ed by  the  British  troops,  and  a  larger  garrison  than 
before  was  assigned  for  its  defence.  The  very  night 
that  Brigadier  Stirling  recovered  Stoney-point,  a  de- 
tachment of  the  Americans  made  a  sudden  attack 
on  Paulus-hook,  a  strong  post  nearly  opposite  to  New 
York  on  the  Jersey  side ;  but  were  compelled  to  retreat. 
The  attention  of  Sir  George  Collier  was  next  directed 
to  the  relief  of  a  fortress  lately  constructed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Penobscot,  in  the  eastern  confines  of 
New  England,  which  had  been  for  some  time  closely 
invested  by  an  armament  from  Boston.  This  was 
attacked  lying  in  the  river,  by  Sir  George  Collier, 
who  took  two  frigates  of  20  and  18  guns,  and  some 
provision  vessels  :  the  rest,  including  a  new  frigate 
of  82  guns,  seven  others  from  24  to  16  guns,  seven 
brigs,  and  twenty -four  sail  of  transports,  were  all  blown 
up.  On  Sir  George  Collier's  return  to  New  York,  he 
found  himself  superseded  by  the  arrival  of  Admiral 
Arbuthnot  with  the  long  expected  reinforcements  from 
England.  Although  it  was  now  late,  the  season  for 
action  was  not  entirely  over ;  but  a  rumour  that  D'Es- 
taign  intended  to  attack  New  York,  compelled  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  offensive 
operations  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign, 
and  even  to  withdraw  the  garrison  from  Rhode  Island 
for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  his  force.  In  this 
respect  alone,  by  obliging  Sir  Henry  to  act  upon  the 
defensive,  was  D'Estaign's  visit  serviceable  to  the 
American  cause. 

In  the  interior  the  war  of  devastation  was  still  car- 
ried on  between  the  provincials  and  Indians.    Against 
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the  latter  an  expedition  of  magnitude  was  planned  by 
congress,  and  the  conduct  of  it  was  given  to  General 
Sullivan  at  the  head  of  oOOO  men,  with  a  suitable 
train  of  artillery.  The  Indians,  after  one  very  obsti- 
nate and  bloody  conflict  on  the  29th  of  August,  being 
convinced  of  their  inability  to  resist  such  a  force, 
abandoned  their  settlements ;  and  the  barbarous  savage 
had  the  mortification  to  find  that  the  civilized  inha- 
bitant of  the  sea-coast  could  rival  him  in  deliberate 
acts  of  mischief.  Eighteen  of  their  towns  were  laid 
in  ashes,  150,000  bushels  of  corn  were  destroyed, 
their  gardens  were  laid  waste,  and  nothing  was  suf- 
fered to  remain  that  could  be  supposed  to  afford  them 
sustenance.  Whilst  this  terrible  chastisement  was  in- 
flicted on  the  Indians  northward  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York,  similar  expeditions  from  the  southern  co- 
lonies were  conducted  upon  the  same  principles. 

As  Spain  had  so  carefully  preserved  the  appearances 
of  friendship  till  her  preparations  for  war  were  fully 
completed,  it  was  not  a  matter  of  surprise  to  see  her 
commence  hostilities  in  remote  parts  of  the  globe* 
with  all  the  advantages  of  early  information,  and 
previous  design.  About  the  middle  of  August,  Don 
Galvez,  the  Spanish  governor  of  Louisiana,  having 
collected  the  whole  force  of  his  province  at  New 
Orleans,  set  out  upon  an  expedition  against  the  Bri- 
tish settlements  on  the  Mississippi ;  and  as  they  had 
no  cover  but  a  newly  constructed  fort,  defended  by 
5OO  men,  they  could  not  long  resist  the  efforts  of  a 
well-provided  army  of  four  times  that  number.  Don 
Galvez,  extending  his  views  to  the  conquest  of  all  West 
Florida,  concerted  a  plan  of  operation  with  the  gover- 
nor of  the  Havannah,  in  pursuance  of  which  he  was 
to  be  assisted  by  a  considerable  embarkation  from 
that  place  early  in  the  ensuing  year. 
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With  equal  eagerness,  the  Spanish  governor  of 
Honduras  attacked  the  British  logwood  cutters;  took 
many  of  them  prisoners ;  and  expelled  the  rest  from 
their  principal  settlement  at  St.  George's  Key.  Cap- 
tain Dalrymple,  with  a  force  from  Jamaica,  and  some 
Indians  and  volunteers  collected  on  the  Mosquito 
shore,  being  on  his  passage  to  Honduras  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  the  bay-men,  fell  in  with  a  small 
squadron  of  frigates  under  Commodore  Luttrel,  who 
had  been  cruising  to  intercept  two  Spanish  register 
ships.  The  commodore  informed  Captain  Dalrymple, 
that  the  Spaniards  were  already  dispossessed  of  St. 
George's  Key;  and  that  the  register  ships,  having 
taken  shelter  in  the  harbour  of  Fort  Omoa,  the  key 
to  the  whole  settlement  of  Honduras,  were  so  strongly 
protected  as  to  bid  defiance  to  any  effort  by  sea. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  two  commanders  agreed 
to  make  a  joint  attack  on  Omoa  by  sea  and  land, 
which  was  crowned  with  the  most  brilliant  success. 
The  walls  were  scaled  by  the  intrepid  assailants,  on 
the  16th  of  October,  and  the  keys  of  the  fort  were 
surrendered  to  Captain  Dalrymple,  with  355  pri- 
soners. The  value  of  the  prizes  was  estimated  at 
3,000,000  of  dollars.  No  part  of  this  loss  was  more 
severely  felt  by  the  Spaniards  than  that  of  250  quin- 
tals of  quicksilver,  a  commodity  so  essential  to  the 
purification  of  their  gold  and  silver  ores,  that  they 
would  have  given  almost  any  price  for  it:  but  the 
captors,  preferring  the  public  good  to  their  own  emol- 
ument, would  not  part  upon  any  terms  with  an 
article  of  such  consequence  to  the  enemy,  though  of 
no  great  value  to  themselves.  A  small  garrison  was 
left  in  the  castle,  which  was  afterwards  so  much 
diminished  by  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  that 
the  place  was  recovered  by  the  Spaniards. 
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Some  changes  in  the  ministry  took  place  in  Novem- 
ber. Lord  Stormont,  late  ambassador  at  Paris,  was 
made  secretary  of  state  in  the  room  of  Lord  Suffolk, 
deceased  :  the  Earl  of  Weymouth  a  second  time 
resigned  the  seals  of  the  southern  department,  which 
were  transferred  to  the  Earl  of  HilLsborough  :  Lord 
Gower  having  quitted  the  president's  chair,  it  was 
filled  by  Lord  Bathurst ;  and  the  old  place  of  first 
lord  of  trade  and  plantations,  which  had  been  absorb- 
ed and  included  in  the  new  office  of  secretary  of  state 
for  the  colonies,  was  now  separated  and  bestowed  on 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  The  secretaryship  at  war  had, 
some  months  before,  been  given  to  Mr.  Jenkinson, 
who  had  displayed  a  considerable  share  of  talent. 

The  success  at  Omoa,  and  some  other  favourable 
occurrences  abroad,  were  not  known  in  England  at 
the  meeting  of  Parliament  on  the  25th  of  November, 
but  the  disappointment  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
confederacy  in  their  schemes  of  invasion  was  a  sub- 
ject of  triumph  in  the  speech  from  the  throne;  and 
though  they  still  threatened  Great  Britain  with  arma- 
ments and  preparations,  the  King  declared  his  per- 
suasion, that,  knowing  the  character  of  his  brave 
people,  the  menaces  of  their  enemies,  and  the  ap- 
proach of  danger,  had  no  other  effect  on  their  minds, 
but  to  call  forth  that  national  spirit  which  had  so 
often  defeated  the  projects  of  ambition  and  injustice  : 
the  state  of  Ireland  was  recommended  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Parliament:  the  good  conduct  of  the 
militia  was  acknowledged  :  and  his  Majesty  returned 
his  cordial  thanks  to  all  ranks  of  loyal  subjects  who 
had  stood  forth  in  this  arduous  conjuncture,  assuring 
them  that  he  was  firmly  resolved  to  prosecute  the 
war  with  vigour,  and  to  make  every  exertion,  in  order 
to  compel  the  enemy  to  listen  to  equitable  terms  of 
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peace.  The  usual  motion  for  an  address  in  answer 
to  the  speech  from  the  throne,  called  forth  an  amend- 
ment from  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  censuring", 
in  strong  language,  the  facility  with  which  the  two 
ambassadors,  Lord  Grantham  and  Lord  Stormont, 
had  suffered  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  craft 
of  Spain  and  France;  and  the  confidence  with  which 
ministers  had  assured  Parliament  that  treaties  inimical 
to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  were  not  in  existence, 
or  even  in  embryo ;  also  beseeching  his  Majesty  to 
reflect  upon  the  extent  of  territory,  power,  and  opu- 
lence, of  reputation  abroad  and  concord  at  home, 
which  distinguished  the  opening  of  his  Majesty's 
reign,  and  marked  it  as  the  most  splendid  and  happy 
period  in  the  history  of  this  nation  ;  and  to  turn  his 
eyes  on  the  present  endangered,  impoverished,  dis- 
tracted, and  even  dismembered,  state  of  the  empire, 
after  all  the  grants  of  successive  parliaments,  liberal 
even  to  profusion,  and  trusting  to  the  very  utmost 
extent  of  rational  confidence; — and  finally  stating  to 
his  Majesty,  that  if  any  thing  could  prevent  the  con- 
summation of  public  ruin,  it  can  be  only  new  coun- 
sels and  new  counsellors, — a  real  change  from  the 
conviction  of  past  errors, — and  not  a  mere  palliation, 
which  must  prove  fruitless.  Lord  Stormont,  in  reply, 
imputed  a  great  part  of  the  public  misfortunes  to  the 
incautious  and  too  often  violent  language  held  in 
Parliament.  Lord  Mansfield  declared  himself  per- 
suaded that  nothing  but  a  full  and  comprehensive 
union  of  all  parties  and  all  men  could  effect  the  sal- 
vation of  the  country.  He  was  old  enough  to  have 
seen  violent  party  struggles;  but  no  previous  time 
presented  an  image  of  the  present.  How  far  the 
temper  of  the  nation  and  the  state  of  parties  might 
admit  of  a  coalition,  he  could  not  decide  ;  but  the 
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event  was  devoutly  to  be  wished.  The  amendment 
was  negatived  by  82  against  41  voices.  A  similar 
amendment,  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
Lord  John  Cavendish,  was,  after  a  most  acrimonious 
and  stormy  debate,  negatived  by  233  against  134. 
Lord  North  admitted  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Parlia- 
ment to  cause  bad  ministers  to  be  removed;  but  he 
insisted  that  proof  should  first  be  made  of  their  delin- 
quency. The  disapprobation  of  that  House  must  and 
ought  to  sweep  ministers  before  it ;  and  whenever  his 
day  of  account  should  come,  he  declared  himself 
ready  to  meet  it  without  fear. 

On  the  6th  of  December,  a  resolution  of  censure 
on  the  ministers  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  the  Earl  of  Upper  Ossory,  relative  to  the 
affairs  of  Ireland.  This  motion  was  supported  by 
Mr.  Dunning,  a  lawyer  and  speaker  of  great  emi- 
nence, and  by  Mr.  Burke,  who  drew  a  parallel  be- 
tween the  situation  of  Ireland  and  that  of  America. 
Lord  North,  who  opposed  the  motion,  declared  his 
intention  to  bring  forward  certain  resolutions  respect- 
ing Ireland  in  a  few  days,  which  he  trusted  would 
meet  the  ideas  of  gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the 
House.  The  motion  was  then  negatived  by  173 
against  100;  and  a  similar  motion,  in  the  Peers,  by 
the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  was  negatived  by  82  against 
37.  Lord  North,  agreeably  to  his  intimation,  brought 
forward  his  propositions  respecting  Ireland,  compris- 
ing several  important  concessions,  particularly  that 
Ireland  should  be  allowed  the  free  exportation  of  her 
woollens.  These  resolutions  passed  unanimously,  and 
were  received  in  Ireland  with  the  warmest  testimonies 
of  joy  and  gratitude. 

The  army  and  navy  estimates,  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted to   Parliament   before  the  Christmas  recess, 
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while  they  served  to  show  the  vigour  of  the  preparations 
for  the  ensuing  campaign,  could  scarcely  fail  of  exciting, 
at  the  same  time,  some  alarm  at  the  magnitude  of  the 
contest,  and  the   prodigious  expense    with   which  it 
was  attended.     The  aggregate  of  the  forces  deemed 
necessary  for  the   prosecution  of  the  war  fell  little 
short  of  270,000  men,  besides  the  troops  upon   the 
Irish  and  Indian  establishments;  and  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  their  maintenance,  and  for  the  other  exigen- 
cies of  the  state,  12,000,0007.  were  required  to  be 
raised  by  loan,  in  addition  to  the  permanent  means 
of  supply.    So  considerable  an  increase  of  the  national 
debt  excited  much  opposition ;  ministers  were  accused 
of  prodigality  and  waste  of  the  public  money ;   and 
economy   became  the  order  of   the  day.      Early  in 
1780  public  meetings  were  convened  in  various  places, 
and  petitions  were  presented  to  Parliament,  praying 
for  a  correction  of  abuses  in  the  public  expenditure. 
The  appointment  of  a  select  committee  to  examine 
the  public  accounts  was  moved  for  by  Colonel  Barre 
in  the    Lower,    and   the    Earl  of   Shelburne   in   the 
Upper  House;  and  Lord  North,  influenced  by  these 
proceedings,  brought  in  a  bill  for  instituting  a  com- 
mission of  accounts,  consisting  of  independent  gen- 
tlemen, not  members  of  either  House,   which   was 
carried   by   a   great  majority;    and  their  successive 
reports  display  much  accuracy,  ability,  and  impar- 
tiality.    About  the  same  time  Mr.  Burke  brought 
forward  a  plan  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  ex- 
penditure, and  the  diminution  of  the  influence  of  the 
crown,  to  effect  which  purposes  he  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  certain  bills  for  the  better  regulation  of 
his  Majesty's  civil  establishments,  for  the  sale  of  forest 
and  other  crown  lands,  for  more  perfectly  uniting  to 
the  crown  the  principality  of  Wales,  the  counties 
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palatine  of  Chester  and  Lancaster,  and  the  dutchy  of 
Cornwall.  The  necessary  minuteness  of  detail,  the 
multiplicity  of  local  circumstances,  and  personal  con- 
siderations, on  which  the  whole  plan  was  founded, 
were  embellished  by  Mr.  Burke's  genius  and  fancy 
with  all  the  charms  of  eloquence ;  but  the  bills,  after 
many  violent  conflicts,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
minister  was  more  than  once  left  in  a  minority,  were 
finally  lost. 

In  one  of  these  debates,  which  had  for  its  object  the 
abolition  of  the  board  of  trade,  an  extraordinary  dis- 
pute took  place  between  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  and  Lord 
North.  Mr.  Fox  having  called  upon  the  speaker  for 
his  opinion  on  the  competency  of  Parliament  to  con- 
trol the  civil  list  expenditure,  the  latter  took  occasion 
to  declare  that  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  affairs 
and  he  were  not  friends,  at  which  the  minister  ex- 
pressed no  small  degree  of  surprise ;  Sir  Fletcher 
then  stated,  that  he  had  been  .induced  to  quit  the  bar, 
and  to  accept  of  his  present  situation,  by  an  engage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  at  that  time 
minister,  that,  whenever  an  opportunity  offered,  he 
should  be  provided  for  in  the  line  of  his  profession,  as 
a  pledge  of  which,  and  by  way  of  equivalent  for  the 
advantages  he  had  given  up,  he  now  held  the  sinecure 
office  of  lord  chief  justice  in  Eyre.  But,  notwith- 
standing this  compact,  he  had  lately  discovered,  that 
a  negotiation  was  in  train  between  the  noble  minister 
then  present,  and  the  chief  judge  of  one  of  the  courts, 
by  which  the  latter  was  to  retire  on  a  pension  for  the 
purpose  of  appointing  another  to  supply  his  place,  to 
the  utter  subversion  of  his  own  claim.  Lord  North 
said,  he  did  not  question  the  account  given  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  but  be  neither  knew  of  the 
transaction  at  the  time,  nor  looked  upon  himself  as 
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responsible  for  any  promise  which  might  have  been 
made  by  his  predecessors  in  office.  The  fact  was, 
that  Sir  William  de  Grey,  then  lord  chief  justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  had  intimated  his  intention  to 
resign,  and  Mr.  Wedderburne  was  fixed  upon  for  his 
successor;  on  which  occasion  the  title  of  Lord  Lough- 
borough  was  also  conferred  upon  hfm.  Mr.  Wallace 
succeeded  to  the  office  of  attorney. general,  and  Mr. 
Mansfield  was  appointed  solicitor-general. 

Another  of  those  personal  bickerings  arose,  a  few 
days  after,  out  of  the  following  circumstances.  Mr. 
Fullarton,  late  secretary  to  the  embassy  at  Paris, 
had,  upon  his  return  to  England,  offered  to  raise  a 
regiment,  the  command  of  which  was  given  him  as 
a  return  for  his  exertions.  This  appointment,  how- 
ever, had  been  contemptuously  mentioned  in  a  late 
debate  by  the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  who  said,  that  a 
clerk  ought  not  to  be  trusted  with  a  regiment,  and 
that  he  and  his  regiment  would  be  as  ready  to  draw 
their  swords  against  the  liberties  of  their  country  as 
against  its  foes.  These  aspersions  were  strongly 
resented  by  Mr.  Fullarton,  who  introduced  the  sub- 
ject in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  a  warm  alter- 
ca£ion  ensued.  Lord  North,  after  complimenting 
him  on  the  spirit  with  which  he  felt  and  resented  the 
injury,  advised  him  to  treat  all  personal  attacks  with 
indifference ;  he,  however,  sought  other  means  of 
redress.  Lord  Shelburne  gave  him  a  meeting  in 
Hyde  Park,  and  being  wounded,  though  not  danger- 
ously, by  Mr.  Fullarton's  second  shot,  fired  his  own. 
remaining  pistol  in  the  air,  upon  which  the  matter 
terminated. 

The  loan  of  12,000,000/.  before  mentioned  was  to 
be  funded  in  the  four  per  cents.,  and  the  interest  to  be 
raised  chiefly  by  an  increase  of  some  old  taxes,  prin- 
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cipally  that  on  malt;  bat  it  was  only  to  affect  pri- 
vate breweries,  an  adequate  allowance  being-  made 
to  the  public  brewer.  The  opposition  made  to  this 
tax  was  very  feeble,  there  being  only  9  who  refused 
to  support  the  measure,  "  until  the  county  petitions 
\vere  first  complied  with,"  against  135,  who  voted 
for  it.  On  bringing  up  the  report,  Mr.  Hartley  and 
some  others  asserted,  "  that,  by  agreeing  to  the  report 
previously  to  remedying  the  grievances  of  the  nation, 
the  matter  would  be  reduced  to  this  alternative, — if 
the  Parliament  got  the  better  of  the  people,  this  would 
become  an  absolute  monarchy  :  if  the  people  got  the 
better  of  the  Parliament,  the  King  would  be  dethron- 
ed." This  opinion  was  countenanced  by  37  members 
out  of  182  then  present. 

On  the  6th  of  April  the  House  of  Commons  resolv- 
ed itself  into  a  committee,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Dunning,  to  take  the  petitions  of  the  people  into  con- 
sideration, on  which  occasion  a  very  remarkable, de- 
bate occurred.  The  honourable  mover  submitted  two 
propositions,  which,  should  the  House  concur  in  them, 
he  meant  to  follow  up  with  real,  substantial,  and  prac- 
ticable measures;  but,  should  they  dissent  from  them, 
or  endeavour  to  evade  or  procrastinate,  there  would 
be  at  once  ao  end  of  the  petitions  and  a  full  answer 
to  the  petitioners.  His  first  motion  was,  that  it  should 
be  resolved  by  this  House,  "  that  the  influence  of  the 
crown  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be 
diminished."  This  motion  was  warmly  supported  by 
the  speaker  of  the  House,  who  declared,  that  on  an 
occasion  like  the  present,  he  should  deem  himself  cri- 
minal in  remaining  silent ;  the  resolution  proposed 
contained  an  allegation  which  was  too  notorious  to 
require  proof — which,  in  its  full  extent,  did  not  admit 
of  proof — it  could  be  known  only  to  the  members  of 
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that  House.  As  they  were  the  only  persons  compe- 
tent to  resolve  it,  they  were  bound  as  jurors  by  the 
conviction  arising  in  their  own  minds,  and  were  obliged 
to  determine  accordingly.  The  Bowers  constitution- 
ally vested  in  the  executive  part  of  the  government, 
were,  he  said,  amply  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of 
good  government,  but  its  undue  influence  had  increas- 
ed to  a  degree  absolutely  incompatible  with  every  just 
idea  of  a  limited  monarchy.  What  the  petitioners 
demanded  should  have  originated  within  those  walls; 
they  were  sitting  as  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
solely  for  their  advantage  and  benefit,  and  were  pledg- 
ed to  them  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  trust, 
The  lord-advocate  of  Scotland,  Henry  Dundas,  pro- 
posed  such  an  amendment  as  he  thought  would  be 
rejected  by  opposition,  and,  consequently,  that  the 
whole  would  fall  to  the  ground.  The  amendment, 
however,  wliich  consisted  in  inserting  the  words,  "that 
it  is  now  necessary  to  declare,"  was  readily  and  unex- 
pectedly agreed  to  by  the  opposite  party ;  and  on  a 
division  the  numbers  were,  in  favour  of  the  motion 
233,  against  it  215;  so  that  ministers  were  left  in  a 
minority  of  18.  Mr,  Dunning  then  moved,  "  that  it 
was  competent  to  that  House  to  examine  into  and  to 
correct  abuses  in  the  expenditure  of  the  civil  list,  as 
well  as  in  every  other  branch  of  the  public  revenue, 
whenever  it  shall  seem  expedient  to  the  House  to  do 
so."  This  motion  was  also  carried.  It  was  then 
moved,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt,  "that  it  was  the  duty 
of  that  House  to  provide,  as  far  as  might  be,  an  im- 
mediate and  effectual  redress  of  the  abuses  complain- 
ed of  in  the  petitions  presented  to  the  House  from 
the  different  counties,  cities,  and  towns,  in  this  king- 
dom." Lord  North  most  earnestly  implored  the 
committee,  as  he  had  done  on  the  former  motion,  to 
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desist,  but  the  resolution  was  agreed  to.  Mr.  Fox  then 
moved,  "  that  the  resolutions  should  be  immediately 
reported  to  the  House."  This  was  protested  against 
as  violent,  arbitrary,  and  contrary  to  the  established 
usage  of  Parliament.  The  motion,  however,  was 
carried  ;  and  the  chairman  reporting  the  resolutions 
accordingly,  they  were  severally  agreed  to  by  the 
House.  Four  days  afterwards,  the  committee  being" 
resumed,  Mr.  Dunning  moved  "  that  there  be  laid 
before  the  House  every  session,  within  seven  days 
after  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  an  account  of  all 
monies  paid  out  of  the  civil  list  revenue  to,  or  for  the 
use  of,  or  in  trust  for,  any  member  of  Parliament  since 
the  last  recess."  This,  though  objected  to  by  mi- 
nisters, was  carried  without  a  division.  Mr.  Dun- 
ning next  moved,  "  that  the  persons  holding  the  offices 
of  treasurer  of  the  chamber,  treasurer  of  the  household, 
cofferer  of  the  household,  comptroller  of  the  household, 
master  of  the  household,  clerks  of  the  green  cloth,  and 
their  deputies,  should  be  rendered  incapable  of  a  seat 
in  that  House."  This  also  was  opposed  ;  but,  on  a 
division,  it  was  carried  by  215  against  213.  So  far 
the  opposition  had  triumphantly  proceeded,  when  the 
sudden  illness  of  the  speaker  obliged  the  House  to  ad- 
journ to  the  24th  of  April.  The  committee  being  then 
resumed,  Mr.  Dunning  moved  for  an  address,  "  that 
his  Majesty  would  be  pleased  not  to  dissolve  the  Parlia- 
ment or  prorogue  the  present  session  until  the  objects 
of  the  petitions  were  answered."  This  motion,  to  the 
astonishment  and  chagrin  of  the  opposition,  was  re- 
jected by  254  against  203.  It  was  evident,  that,  dur- 
ing the  recess,  a  sudden  change  had  taken  place  in 
the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  House.  Mr.  Fox, 
after  the  division,  severely  reprobated  the  conduct  of 
those  men  who  had  thus  receded  from  the  solemn 
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engagements  which  they  had  so  recently  entered  into; 
and  Mr.  Dunning  charged  them  with  direct  treachery 
to  the  nation,  considering  this  resolution  as  an  effec- 
tual bar  to  all  future  means  and  efforts  of  redress. 
On  a  subsequent  resumption  of  the  subject,  he  moved, 
"  that  the  two  resolutions  passed  on  the  10th  of  April 
be  reported."  A  motion,  however,  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  House,  "  that  the  chairman  leave  the  chair," 
which. amounted  to  a  dissolution  of  the  committee,  was 
carried  by  177  to  134.  Thus  ended  those  memorable 
deliberations. 

During  the  session  of  1778,  an  act  had  been  pass- 
ed relieving  the  Roman  Catholics  from  some  of  the 
heavier-penalties  inflicted  upon  them  in^the  last  cen- 
tury. This  measure  was  much  approved  in  England; 
but  in  Scotland  it  excited  great  indignation,  and  dan- 
gerous popular  commotions.  Violent  tumults  took 
place  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow;  the  Popish  chapel 
in  the  metropolis  was  destroyed;  the  houses  of  the 
principal  Catholics  were  attacked  and  plundered  ; 
and  the  fanatics  formed  themselves  into  a  society, 
termed  the  "  Protestant  Association,"  to  oppose  any 
remission  of  the  laws  against  the  Papists.  Of  this 
association,  Lord  George  Gordon,  a  man  in  the  highest 
degree  wild,  eccentric,  and  enthusiastical,  was  chosen 
president.  This  association  gradually  extended  to 
England  ;  much  pains  were  taken  to  prejudice  the 
minds  of  the  vulgar  against  the  relaxation  of  the 
penal  code ;  and  it  was  at  length  determined  to  pre- 
pare a  petition  ,for  a  repeal  of  the  law  alluded  to, 
which  is  affirmed  to  have  obtained  1420,000  signa- 
tures, chiefly  of  men  of  the  lowest  orders  of  society. 
Lord  George  Gordon,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  declined  to  present  this  peti- 
tion, unless  he  were  accompanied  to  the  House  by 
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at  least  20,000  men.  A  meeting  of  the  association 
was  consequently  convened  in  St.  George's  Fields, 
on  the  2d  of  June,  whence  it  was  supposed  that  not 
less  than  50,000  persons  proceeded  in  regular  divi- 
sions, with  Lord  George  Gordon  at  their  head,  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  his  lordship  presented 
their  petition.  Towards  evening  this  multitude  began 
to  grow  very  tumultuous,  and  grossly  insulted  several 
members  of  both  Houses,  compelling  them,  in  passing 
to  and  from  the  House,  to  cry,  No  Popery!  and  to 
wear  blue  cockades.  During  the  debates  on  the 
petition,  Lord  George  Gordon  frequently  addressed 
the  mob  without,  in  terms  calculated  to  inflame  their 
passions,  stating  to  them,  "  that  the  people  of  Scot- 
land had  no  redress  till  they  pulled  down  the  Popish 
chapels."  After  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  the 
mob,  agreeably  to  this  suggestion,  proceeded  to  demo* 
iish  the  chapels  of  the  Sardinian  and  Bavarian  am- 
bassadors. The  military  were  ordered  out;  and  though 
they  were  unable  to  prevent  the  mischief,  they  appre- 
hended several  of  the  rioters.  The  following  day, 
Saturday,  passed  quietly  ;  but  on  Sunday  the  rioters 
re-assembled  in  vast  numbers,  and  destroyed  the 
chapels  and  private  dwellings  belonging  to  the  prin- 
cipal Catholics  in  the  vicinity  of  Moorfields.  .  On 
Monday  they  extended  their  devastations  to  other 
parts  of  the  town  ;  and  the  house  of  Sir  George  Sa- 
ville,  in  Leicester  Fields,  was  totally  demolished,  Sir 
George  having  been  the  proposer  of  the  obnoxious 
bill.  They  also  destroyed  a  Catholic  chapel,  in  Vir- 
ginia Street,  Ratcliff  Highway,  and  a  valuable  library 
belonging  to  the  priests.  On  Tuesday,  the  day  for 
taking  the  petition  into  consideration,  the  mob  again 
surrounded  the  Parliament  House,  repealing  their 
outrages  and  insults*  After  passing  some  resolutions 
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adapted  to  the  occasion,  and  expressive  of  their  indig- 
nation, the  House  adjourned.  In  the  evening",  the 
populace  attacked  the  prison  of  Newgate,  where  their 
comrades  were  confined,  and,  setting  the  building  in 
flames,  liberated  upwards  of  300  felons  and  debtors. 
They  next  proceeded  to  Lord  Mansfield's  house,  in 
Bloomsbury  Square,  which  they  totally  demolished, 
with  the  paintings,  library,  manuscripts,  and  furni- 
ture, his  lordship  himself  escaping  with  some  diffi- 
culty. The  prisons  of  Clerkenwell  were  also  forced, 
many  private  houses  were  plundered  or  destroyed,  and 
scarcely  did  the  night  afford  any  cessation  of  the  riots. 
On  Wednesday,  the  mob,  more  desperate  than  ever, 
attacked  with  incredible  fury  the  houses  of  various 
individuals,  chiefly  Catholics,  which  they  had  pre- 
viously marked  for  destruction.  In  the  evening  the 
King's  Bench,  the  Fleet  Prison,  the  New  Compter, 
the  toll-gates  on  Blackfriars'  Bridge,  and  Langdale's 
large  distillery  in  Holborn,  were  set  on  fire ;  and,  with 
a  prodigious  number  of  private  dwellings  in  different 
parts  of  the  town  burning  at  the  same  time,  formed 
a  tremendous  scene  of  conflagration.  Attempts  were 
also  made  on  the  Bank  and  Pay  Office ;  but  these, 
being  strongly  guarded,  fortunately  escaped  destruc- 
tion. At  this  time,  the  public  indignation  was  much 
excited  by  the  supineness  of  the  magistracy  of  Lon* 
don  ;  and  at  length  a  privy  council  was  convened,  at 
^hich  several  members  of  the  opposition  attended, 
and  the  King  himself  declared,  that,  although  the 
magistrates  had  not  done  their  duty,  he  would  not  be 
deficient  in  his.  General  orders  were  then  imme- 
diately transmitted  to  the  military  to  fire  upon  the 
rioters,  without  waiting  for  directions  from  the  civil 
Magistrate ;  in  consequence  of  which,  by  noon,  on 
Thursday,  order  and  tranquillity  were  perfectly  restor- 
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ed,  though  at  the  expense  of  many  of  the  rioters'  lives. 
Next  evening,  Lord  George  Gordon  was  taken  into 
custody,  and,  after  a  strict  examination  before  the 
privy  council,  committed  close  prisoner  to  the  Tower 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  which  not  being  fully 
established  at  his  trial,  he  was  acquitted.  An  im- 
peachment of  the  House  of  Commons  for  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors  would  have  been  a  more  effectual 
mode  of  procedure,  and  would  have  ensured  that 
punishment,  which  his  audacious  and  inflammatory 
conduct  so  justly  deserved.  A  great  number  of  the 
rioters  having  been  also  apprehended,  a  special  com- 
mission was  issued  for  trying  them,  and  many  suffered 
death.  But  neither  the  sword  of  public  justice,  nor 
the  more  destructive  fire  of  the  military,  proved  so 
fatal  to  the  great  body  of  the  delinquents,  as  their 
own  inordinate  appetites.  Several  hundreds  fell  the 
\ictims  of  inebriation,  especially  at  Langdale's  distil- 
lery ;  while  others  in  search  of  plunder  were  suddenly 
buried  in  the  ruins  of  demolished  houses.  ilil, 

On  the  very  day  that  the  riots  commenced,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  gave  notice  of  his  design  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  annual  parliaments,  and  a  more  equal 
representation  of  the  people  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. His  grace  declared  the  national  representation 
to,  be  flagrantly  and  grossly  corrupt.  The  constitu- 
tion, he  said,  had  been  impaired,  and  was  impairing 
daily,  by  the  accumulation  of  abuses  :  Parliament  was 
becoming  more  and  more  servile  :  and  the  tendency 
of  the  prevailing  system  was,  to  make  the  will  of  the 
sovereign  the  rule  and  measure  of  the  government.  He 
even  proceeded  to  assert,  that  the  present  Parliament 
was  in  reality  no  parliament  at  all,  because  it  was  not 
founded  on  that  principle  which  could  alone  constitute 
them  the  legitimate  representatives  of  the  people.  The 
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most  effectual  remedy  for  the  existing*  evils  would  be 
to  shorten  the  duration  of  parliaments,  rendering  them 
annual;  and  to  cause  every  man  in  the  kingdom,  of 
full  age  and  not  disqualified  by  law,  to  be  represented 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  At  this  very  time,  the 
House  was  prevented  from  listening  by  the  outrages 
of  the  lawless  multitude  without,  who,  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  proposed  bill,  were  henceforth  to 
be  invested  with  the  power  of  returning  representatives 
to  Parliament :  the  populace  were  on  the  point  of  rush- 
ing into  the  House,  opposed  only  by  the  activity  and 
resolution  of  the  door-keepers  and  attendants.  Se- 
veral peers  were  grossly  insulted,  and,  on  entering, 
exhibited  proofs  of  the  indignities  which  they  had  sus- 
tained; and  the  House  at  length  adjourned  in  the 
utmost  confusion. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  began  to 
assemble  early  on  the  8th  of  June  ;  but  upon  the 
speakers  pointing  out  to  those  present  the  impos- 
sibility of  exercising  their  legislative  functions,  while 
the  city  of  Westminster  was  under  martial  law,  they 
adjourned  to  the  19th,  as  the  Lords  had  done  two 
days  before.  The  meeting  of  both  Houses,  after  this 
forced  recess,  was  opened  by  his  Majesty,  who  lamented 
the  necessity  which  had  obliged  him,  by  every  tie  of 
duty  and  affection  to  his  people,  to  employ  the  force 
intrusted  to  him  for  the  suppression  of  those  acts  of 
felony  and  treason,  which  had  overborne  all  civil 
authority,  and  threatened  the  immediate  subversion 
of  all  legal  power,  the  destruction  of  all  property,  and 
the  confusion  of  every  order  in  the  state  ;  he  at  the 
same  time  renewed  his  assurances,  that  he  had  no 
other  object  than  to  make  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and 
the  principles  of  the  constitution,  the  rule  and  measure 
pf  his  conduct.  Addresses  of  thanks  for  this  speech 
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were  voted  without  a  single  negative.  Next  day,  it 
was  determined  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House 
of  Commons,  that  no  repeal  of  the  act  in  favour  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  should  take  place,  as  the  griev- 
ances said  to  arise  from  it  were  imaginary  :  but  seve- 
ral resolutions  were  agreed  to,  tending  to  set  the  con- 
duct of  Parliament  in  a  fair  light,  and  to  undeceive 
the  ill-informed,  yet  well- meaning,  part  of  the  peti- 
tioners against  that  act.  A  bill  was  also  carried 
through  the  Lower  House,  to  restrain  Papists  from 
taking  upon  them  the  education  of  Protestant  chil- 
dren; but  many  of  the  lords  thinking  it  derogatory 
from  their  dignity  and  independence  to  have  any  bill 
forced  upon  them  by  popular  outrage,  or  passed  through 
a  weak  compliance  with  absurd  prejudices,  the  bill  was 
got  rid  of  by  a  motion  on  the  4th  of  July,  to  put  off 
the  third  reading  till  that  day  week.  This  amounted 
to  a  total  rejection,  as  Parliament  was  prorogued  on 
the  8th. 

Government  eventually  derived  an  accession  of 
strength  from  those  riots  which  aimed  at  little  less 
than  its  subversion  ;  for  they  so  strongly  impressed 
the  minds  of  the  public  with  the  danger  arising-  from 
popular  assemblies  for  political  purposes,  that  the 
associations  for  reform  were  deserted  by  many  who 
had  at  first  encouraged  them.  Amongst  other  cir- 
cumstances that  also  concurred  to  allay  the  discontents 
which  had  for  some  time  existed,  the  chief  articles  of 
subsistence  had  fallen  to  nearly  half  the  price  which 
they  bore  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Wheat,  which 
sold  for  15/.  per  load  in  the  year  1775,  now  fell  to 
ll.  Ws. :  barley,  oats,  and  peas  were  reduced  in  nearly 
the  same  proportion  ;  and  hay  was  still  more  abundant, 
having  fallen  from  4l.  10s.  to  40s.  per  load,  which  had 
a  material  influence  on  the  prices  of  cattle. 
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The  year  opened  with  new  accessions  of  glory  to 
the  naval  renown  of  England  :  Sir  George  Rodney, 
having  under  his  command  a  reinforcement  of  ships 
for  the  West  Indies,  and  a  part  of  the  channel  fleet 
with  provisions  and  stores  for  the  garrison  of  Gibral- 
tar, had  only  been  a  few  days  at  sea,  when,  on  the 
8th  of  January,  he  fell  in  with  a  convoy  of  sixteen 
merchantmen  bound  to  Cadiz,  under  protection  of  a 
64  gun  ship,  four  frigates,  and  two  smaller  vessels, 
to  which  he  immediately  gave  chase;  and,  in  a  few 
.hours,  the  whole  were  taken.  Prince  William  Henry, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  King's  third  son, 
embarked  with  Sir  George.  About  a  week  after  this 
exploit,  he  descried,  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  a  Spanish 
squadron  of  eleven  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates, 
•which  he  directly  bore  down  upon,  taking  the  lee- 
gage,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  retreating  into 
their  own  ports.  The  action  began,  in  the  midst  of 
a  very  rough  gale,  at  four  in  the  afternoon  ;  and,  in 
little  more  than  half  an  hour,  one  of  the  Spanish  ships 
blew  up,  and  all  on  board  perished.  The  engage- 
ment continued  till  two  in  the  morning,  when  the 
Phoenix  of  80  guns,  Admiral  Langara's  own  ship, 
and  three  of  70  guns  each,  were  taken  and  secured  : 
two  more  of  70  guns  had  also  struck ;  but,  through 
the  violence  of  the  tempest,  were  afterwards  driven 
on  shore  and  lost.  The  rest  of  the  squadron  escaped 
in  a  shattered  condition.  Sir  George  Rodney's  force 
was  certainly  much  superior  ;  yet  his  consummate  skill 
and  courage  were  not  the  less  eminently  displayed  in 
the  attack,  which  the  violence  of  the  storm,  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  and  the  vicinity  of  a  lee-shore,  ren- 
dered extremely  dangerous.  As  soon  as  Sir  George 
saw  the  supplies  safely  landed  at  Gibraltar,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  West  Indies,  settding  home  his  prize* 
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with  the  detachment  of  the  channel  fleet  under  Ad- 
miral Darby,  who,  on  his  passage,  captured  the  Pro- 
thee,  a  French  ship  of  64  guns,  and  three  vessels 
laden  with  military  stores,  being*  part  of  a  convoy 
bound  to  the  Mauritius,  in  the  East  Indies. 

Though  the  reinforcement  under  Admiral  Rodney, 
after  his  arriyal  at  St.  Lucia  on  the  27th  of  March, 
still  left  the  British  fleet  somewhat  inferior  to  that  of 
the  French  at  Martinique,  yet  he  soon  returned  a  late 
menacing  visit  from  the  Count  de  Guichen,  and  re- 
mained two  days  off  Fort  Royal  harbour,  endeavour- 
ing to  provoke  the  enemy  to  an  engagement.  He' 
then  left  some  swift-sailing  vessels  to  watch  their 
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motions,  and  returned  with  the  rest  of  his  fleet  to  St. 
Lucia.  In  about  a  fortnight,  Rodney  received  intel- 
ligence that  the  French  fleet,  consisting  of  twenty- 
three  sail  of  the  line  and, a  number  of  frigates,  had 
put  to  sea  in  the  night  of  the  Joth  of  April;  and, 
although  he  had  three  ships  less,  he  used  such  exer- 
tions in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  as  to  come  up  with 
them  in  the  morning  of  the  17th.  At  noon  he  made 
the  signal  for  a  general  and  close  engagement,  setting 
himself  a  noble  example  to  all  his  officers,  by  beating 
three  of  the  enemy's  ships  successively  out  of  the  line, 
and  then  bearing  down  upon  the  French  admiral, 
whom,  though  assisted  by  two  seconds,  he  fought  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  with  unremitting  fury,  till  the 
enemy  bore  away,  whereby  their  line  of  battle  was 
entirely  broken  in  the  centre.  The  great  distance  of 
the  British  van  and  rear,  with  the  crippled  state  of 
some  of  Rodney's  division,  and  particularly  of  his 
own  ship,  after  having  singly  sustained  such  a  conflict, 
rendered  it  impossible  to  make  the  victory  complete 
by  an  immediate  chace.  His  subsequent  exertions  ta 
bring-  the  enemy  to  an  action  were  constantly  eluded 
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by  the  Count  tie  Guichen,  who  first  took  shelter  at 
Guadaloupe,  and  afterwards  regained  his  former  place 
of  security  at  Fort  Royal,  though  not  without  receiv- 
ing some  severe  blows  in  a  few  partial  rencounters. 
The  arrival  of  a  Spanish  squadron  of  twelve  ships  of 
the  line,  besides  frigates  and  transports  with  above 
10,000  troops  on  board,  seemed  to  give  the  count  an 
invincible  superiority,  and  to  portend  ruin  to  the  Bri- 
tish possessions,  as  well  as  to  the  British  navy,  in  those 
seas,  but  the  storm  blew  over  without  a  single  explo- 
sion. A  pestilential  distemper  broke  out  among  the 
Spanish  troops,  and  the  allied  fleets,  after  remaining 
inactive  for  several  weeks  in  the  bay  of  Fort  Royal* 
put  to  sea  in  the  night  of  the  5th  of  July,  directing 
their  course  to  St.  Domingo,  whence  Don  Solano 
proceeded  with  the  Spanish  fleet  to  the  Havannah, 
and  the  Count  de  Guichen  put  into  Cape  Francois, 
where  he  remained  till  the  homeward  bound  trade 
from  the  French  islands  had  assembled,  when,  taking 
it  under  his  protection,  he  sailed  directly  for  Europe. 
Sir  George  Rodney,  thinking  that  the  count  only 
meant  to  convoy  the  trade  to  a  certain  latitude,  and 
then  proceed  to  the  continent  of  America,  sailed 
thither  himself  with  eleven  ships  of  the  line  and  four 
frigates,  to  be  in  readiness  to  thwart  the  designs  of 
his  old  enemy  in  every  quarter.  Although  he  found, 
soon  after  his  arrival  at  New  York,  in  September, 
that  this  effort  of  his  zeal  for  the  public  service  might 
have  been  dispensed  with,  yet,  in  the  end,  he  had  no 
cause  to  regret  the  trouble  which  he  had  taken,  as  it 
proved  the  means  of  saving  the  squadron  under  his 
immediate  command  from  one  of  the  most  dreadful 
hurricanes  thai  had  ever  swept  the  seas  or  desolated 
the  islands  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  successes  of  the  British  forces  on  the  continent 
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and  coast  of  America,  during  the  whole  of  this  cam- 
paign, were  clouded  with  few  misfortunes.  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  who  had  sailed  from  New  York  just  before 
the  close  of  th£  preceding  year,  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  army,  under  convoy  of  Admiral  Arbuthnot, 
landed  on  John's  Island,  within  thirty  miles  of 
Charlestown,  about  the  middle  of  February.  But 
the  natural  and  artificial  obstructions  to  the  farther- 
progress  of  the  forces  both  by  sea  and  land  were 
so  great,  that  the  troops  did  not  reach  Charlestown 
Neck  till  the  29th  of  March.  The  frigates  and 
some  of  the  larger  ships,  which  were  lightened  of 
their  guns,  crossed  the  bar  on  the  20th  of  March, 
and,  on  the  9th  of  April,  effected  their  passage 
into  the  harbour,  under  a  severe  and  impetuous  fire 
from  the  batteries  on  Sullivan's  Island.  A  joint 
summons  was  now  sent  to  General  Lincoln,  who 
commanded  in  Charlestown,  to  surrender ;  but  he 
replied,  that  duty  and  inclination  prompted  him  to 
defend  it  to  the  last  extremity.  As  soon,  however, 
as  the  second  parallel  of  the  besiegers  was  complete, 
he  offered  to  capitulate,  but  on  conditions  which  were 
deemed  inadmissible.  In  a  few  days,  the  third  paral- 
lel being  advanced  within  150  yards  of  his  lines,  and 
preparations  being  made  for  a  general  assault,  he  con- 
sented to  deliver  up  the  city  on  the  terms  originally 
proposed  by  the  British  commanders.  Between  6000 
and  7000  men,  consisting  of  regular  troops,  militia, 
and  sailors,  became  prisoners  of  war,  and  were  allow- 
ed some  of  its  honours ;  but  in  marching  out  to  de- 
posit their  arms,  the  drums  were  not  to  beat  a  British 
inarch,  nor  the  colours  to  be  uncased.  Near  400 
pieces  of  ordnance,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
stores,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Three 
American  and  one  French  frigate,  a  polacre  of  16 
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guns,  and  some  smaller  vessels,  were  also  taken.  The 
naval  capture  would  have  been  more  considerable,  had 
not  the  Americans,  on  seeing  the  bar  crossed  by  the 
British  squadro^,  sunk  a  60  gun  ship,  three  frigates, 
a  brig,  and  several  merchantmen,  to  obstruct  the 
channel  of  the  river.  General  Leslie  took  possession 
of  the  town  on  the  12th  of  May  ;  and  the  commander 
in  chief  immediately  set  on  foot  several  expeditions, 
well  calculated  to  extinguish  every  idea  of  resistance 
in  4he  interior  of  the  province,  and  issued  proclama- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  the  voluntary  sub- 
mission of  the  inhabitants.  These  measures  seemed 
to  produce  the  desired  effect.  The  only  body  of  con- 
tinental troops  that  still  held  out,  was  unexpectedly 
attacked  and  almost  cut  to  pieces  by  a  detachment  of 
horse  under  Colonel  Tarleton ;  and  the  people  in  every 
part  of  the  country  appeared  ready  to  embrace  the 
offers  of  pardon  and  protection  held  out  to  them.  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  returned  to  New  York,  leaving  4000 
men  under  Lord  Cornwallis  to  secure  the  acquisitions 
already  made,  and  to  penetrate  into  North  Carolina, 
as  soon  as  the  abatement  of  the  intense  heat  of  the 
season  and  other  circumstances  should  concur  to 
favour  such  an  enterprise. 

The  departure  of  the  commander  in  chief  for  New 
York  was  accelerated  by  the  intelligence  that  a  French 
armament  was  expected  on  that  part  of  the  coast,  to 
"co-operate  with  General  Washington,  and  on  the  10th 
of  July,  about  three  weeks  after  Sir  Henry  Clinton's 
return,  M.  de  Ternay  arrived  at  Rhode  Island  from 
France,  with  seven  sail  of  the  line,  five  frigates,  and 
6000  troops  under  the  command  of  the  Count  de 
Rochambeau,  who  assured  the  States  that  this  was 
only  the  vanguard  of  a  much  greater  force,  destined 
for  their  aid  by  the  King  his  master.  The  British 
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fleet  at  New  York  being*  increased  at  the  same  junc- 
ture by  the  arrival  of  six  sail  of  the  line  from  Eng- 
land, which  had  followed  close  on  M.  de  Ternay's 
track,  a  scheme  was  quickly  formed  by  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  and  Admiral  Arbuthnot  to  attack  tlie  French 
and  Americans  at  Rhode  Island  :  but  General  Wash- 
ington, by  a  rapid  movement,  crossing  the  North 
River,  and  advancing  towards  New  York,  obliged 
them  to  desist. 

The  French  and  American  commanders  expected 
to  be  joined  about  this  time  by  the  Count  deGuichen, 
with  a  land  force  and  twenty  ships  of  the  line  from 
the  West  Indies ;  in  which  case  New  York  was  to  be 
assailed  in  every  direction  with  irresistible  fury  :  but 
his  departure  for  Europe  made  it  necessary  for  Wash- 
ington to  have  a  meeting  with  Rochambeau,  about 
halfway  between  their  respective  camps,  to  concert 
new  measures.  While  the  former  was  absent  from 
his  army  upon  this  service,  General  Arnold,  who  then 
commanded  a  considerable  body  of  troops  at  West 
Point  on  the  North  River,  but  who  had  lately  entered 
into  a  secret  correspondence  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
for  delivering  up  to  him  that  important  post,  re- 
quested that  a  confidential  person  might  be  sent  to 
him,  finally  to  adjust  the  business  and  carry  it  into 
effect  without  delay.  Major  Andre,  adjutant-general 
of  the  British  army,  a  young  man  of  singular  accom- 
plishments, was  charged  with  this  commission ;  and 
passed  up  the  river  unknown  and  unsuspected,  from 
the  head -quarters  at  New  York,  to  the  post  of  West 
Point.  On  his  return  by  land,  however,  (September 
the  23rd,)  he  was  taken  in  disguise,  and  with  a  false 
passport,  by  three  American  privates,  to  whom  he  in 
vain  offered  large  rewards  if  they  would  suffer  him  to 
escape.  On  examination,  the  papers  found  upon  him 
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discovered  all  the  particulars  of  the  conspiracy.  His 
case  being  referred  to  a  board  of  general  officers,  of 
which  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  was  one,  they  unani- 
mously determined  that  he  came  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  a  spy  ;  and  that,  agreeably  to  the  law  and 
usage  of  nations,  he  ought  to  suffer  death.  This, 
notwithstanding  the  solicitations  and  menaces  of  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  who  anxiously  sought  the  means  of 
saying  him,  was,  on  the  2d  of  October,  inflicted  by 
the  hands  of  the  hangman!  a  deed,  the  memory  of 
which  must  rest,  for  ever?  as  an  indelible  stain  upon 
the  character  of  Washington.  He  died  like  a  man 
and  a  soldier,  regretting  only  the  ignominious  mode 
in  which  he  was  to  forfeit  his  life,  and  his  memory 
was  honoured  with  a  monument  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey. General  Arnold,  with  great  difficulty,  made 
his  escape  to  New  York,  where  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  British  army. 

While  the  war  may  be  said  to  have  languished  in 
the  central  colonies  from  the  near  equipoise  of  strength, 
or  the  secure  positions  of  the  contending  parties,  the 
state  of  affairs  in  the  south  afforded  greater  scope  for 
military  enterprise.  The  force,  which  had  been  left 
under  Lord  Cornwallis  in  Carolina,  though  disposed 
with  the  greatest  judgment,  seemed  likely  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  increasing  armies  of  the  Americans 
on  the  frontiers,  whose  confidence  of  success. was  not 
more  owing  to  the  superiority  of  their  numbers,  than 
to  their  having  Gates,  the  conqueror  of  Burgoyne  at 
their  head.  But  that  general  had  now  a  Cornwallis 
and  a  Rawdon  to  contend  with  ;  and  the  laurels  gain- 
ed at  Saratoga  were  doomed  to  fade  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Camden.  From  this  post,  the  British 
army,  consisting  of  about  2000  effective  men,  set  off 
in  the  night  of  the  15th  of  August,  with  the  hopes  of 
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surprising  the  Americans  in  their  camp,  which  was 
twelve  miles  distant.  General  Gates  had,  at  the  very 
same  time,  formed  a  similar  scheme  of  attacking  Lord 
Cornwallis  by  surprise,  and  was  then  on  his  march 
for  that  purpose  with  about  6000  men,  of  "which  the 
militia  formed  the  greatest  part.  The  advanced  guards 
pf  both  armies  met  and  fired  upon  each  other  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  when  day-light  appear- 
ed, Lord  Rawdon  and  Colonel  Webster  charged  the 
enemy  with  such  vigour,  that  the  militia  fled  at  the 
first  onset.  The  reserve,  consisting  of  about  2500 
regulars,  stood  their  ground  very  firmly  for  near  an 
hour,  but  were  at  length  forced  to  give  way  in  all 
quarters,  abandoning  their  cannon,  camp-equipage, 
and  stores.  Between  800  and  900  of  the  Americans, 
including  General  Gregory,  were  killed  in  the  action, 
and  in  the  pursuit,  which  was  continued  for  more  than 
twenty  miles  from  the  field  of  battle  :  1000  were  made 
prisoners,  in  whicn  number  were  Baron  de  Kalbe,  the 
second  in  command,  and  General  Rutherford,  the  for- 
mer of  whom  died  soon  after  of  his  wounds.  Only  69  of 
the  British  troops  were  killed  in  this  engagement ;  and, 
to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  provincial  force  to 
the  southward,  Colonel  Tarleton,  two  days  after,  came 
up  with  a  detached  corps  under  General  Sumpter, 
near  the  Catawba  Fords,  and  poured  upon  them  so 
unexpectedly,  that  the  attack  was  little  more  than  a 
slaughter  and  rout.  General  Gates  left  the  remains 
of  his  army  to  the  care  of  General  Smallwood,  and 
retired  into  North  Carolina. 

The  news  of  so  brilliant  a  victory  were  not  received 
with  corresponding  emotions  of  joy  in  England,  the 
spirits  of  the  people  having  lately  been  sunk  in  tbe 
contemplation  of  some  of  the  severest  blows  which 
the  British  commerce  had  ever  sustained.  Admiral 
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Geary,  who,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Charles  Hardy  in 
May,  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
channel  fleet,  captured,  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
twelve  merchantmen  from  Port-au-  rince,  and  pro- 
ceeded soon  after  to  the  southward,  in  the  hope  of 
falling  in  with  a  detached  squadron  of  French  and 
Spanish  ships,  of  which  he  had  received  some  intel- 
ligence. While  he  was  cruising1  with  this  view  off 
Cape  Finisterre,  a  rich  and  considerable  convoy  for 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  attended  by  the  Ramillies 
and  two  frigates,  sailed  from  Portsmouth  in  the  latter 
end  of  July,  and  were  intercepted  on  the  9th  of 
August  by  the  combined  fleets  under  Don  Lewis  de 
Cordova.  The  Ramillies,  with  the  frigates,  and  a  few 
merchantmen,  escaped  ;  but  more  than  fifty  sail  were 
taken  and  earned  into  Cadiz.  Besides  the  immense 
value  of  the  merchandize,  a  number  of  the  ships  were 
loaded  with  naval  and  military  stores  for  the  settle- 
ments in  their  respective  placesx>f  destination.  About 
the  same  time,  an  account  was  received  of  the  capture 
of  fourteen  ships  of  the  outward-bound  Quebec  fleet 
by  some  American  privateers  off  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland ;  and  this  concurrence  of  losses  spread  a 
general  gloom  throughout  the  nation. 

An  alliance  which  had  been  entered  into  by  the 
northern  powers,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Armed 
Neutrality,"  and  some  violent  disputes  with  Holland, 
which  seemed  advancing  to  a  direct  rupture,  tended 
in  no  small  degree  to  increase  the  public  despondence 
at  this  period.  The  Dutch,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  disturbances  in  America,  had  not  only  supplied 
the  people  of  that  country  with  merchandize,  but  with 
warlike  stores.  After  the  interference  of  France  and 
Spain  in  the  quarrel,  their  ports  were  open  equally  to 
all  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain ;  and  the  vast  profits 
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of  a  contraband  trade  made  them  regardless  of  every 
other  consideration.  Various  remonstrances  were 
made  on  this  head  by  the  British  ambassador  at  the 
Hague,  but  without  effect.  One  of  the  subjects  of 
complaint  deserves  particular  notice.  An  encounter 
took  place  in  September  1 779  bet  ween  Captain  Pearson 
of  the  Serapis  man  of  war,  accompanied  by  the  Scar- 
borough frigate,  having  under  their  convoy  the  trade 
from  the  Baltic,  and  Paul  Jones,  a  native  of  Scotland, 
the  commander  of  an  American  squadron,  which  had 
for  some  time  before  infested  the  British  seas.  After  a 
very  fierce  and  bloody  action,  during  which  the  con- 
voy had  full  time  to  escape,  the  Serapis  and  Scar- 
borough were  taken  and  carried  to  the  Texel.  On 
this  a  very  strong  memorial  was  presented  to  the 
States  General  by  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  claiming  those 
ships  and  their  crews,  as  having  been  captured  by  "a 
rebel  subject  and  a  criminal  of  the  state."  To  which 
their  High  Mightinesses  replied,  that  they  were  not 
authorized  to  pass  judgment  on  those  prizes  or  on  the 
person  of  Paul  Jones.  The  breach  gradually  widen- 
ed. On  the  1st  of  January  following,  Commodore 
Fielding  fell  in  with  a  fleet  of  Dutch  merchant  ships 
off  Portland,  convoyed  by  a  small  squadron  under 
Count  Byland  ;  and  desiring  permission  to  visit  them, 
to  ascertain  whether  they  contained  any  contraband 
goods,  was  refused.  On  which  he  fired  a  shot  a-head 
of  the  Dutch  admiral,  who  returned  a  broadside : 
Commodore  Fielding  did  the  same;  and  the  Dutch 
then  struck  their  colours.  In  the  mean  time  the 
greatest  part  of  the  convoy  bore  away  to  the  coast  of 
France;  but  such  of  them  as  remained,  and  had  naval 
stores  on  board,  were  stopped,  and  the  Dutch  admiral 
was  informed  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  hoist  his  colours 
and  prosecute  his  voyage.  He  refused,  however,  to 
quit  his  convoy,  and  accompanied  Commodore  Field- 
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ing  to  Portsmouth.  A  peremptory  demand  of  repa- 
ration and  redress  was  made  by  the  States  without 
effect;  and,  on  the  17th  of  April,  his  Majesty  pub- 
lished a  declaration,  stating,  "  that  repeated  memo- 
rials having  been  presented  by  his  ambassador  to  the 
States  General,  demanding  the  succours  stipulated 
by  treaty,  to  which  requisition  they  had  given  no 
answer,  nor  signified  any  intention  of  compliance,  his 
Majesty  considered  their  High  Mightinesses  as  hav- 
ing deserted  the  alliance  that  had  so  long  subsisted 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  republic;  and  his 
Majesty  from  that  time  suspended,  provisionally,  all 
the  stipulations  of  the  several  existing  treaties,  par- 
ticularly of  the  marine  treaty  of  1764."  The  imme- 
diate design  of  such  explicit  language  was  to  prevent 
the  States,  if  possible,  from  acceding  to  the  late  con- 
federacy of  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  the  object 
of  which  was,  that  a  free  ship  should  make  free  goods, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  a  neutral  ship,  although  loaded 
with  a  cargo  belonging  to  one  of  the  powers  at  war, 
should  pass  as  free  and  unmolested  as  in  time  of 
peace.  The  Dutch,  unwilling  to  forego  the  advan- 
tages of  a  highly  profitable  trade,  had  recourse,  as 
usual,  to  procrastination,  till  matters  were  brought  to 
an  issue  by  the  following  incident.  On  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember, the  Mercury,  a  congress  packet,  was  taken 
by  the  Vestal  frigate  off  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 
On  board  this  packet  was  Mr.  Laurens,  late  president 
of  the  congress,  charged  with  a  commissibn  to  Hol- 
land. On  being  brought  to  England,  he  was  examined 
by  the  privy  council,  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  on 
a  charge  of  high  treason.  His  papers,  which  had 
been  thrown  overboard,  and  saved  from  sinking  by 
the  alertness  of  a  British  seaman,  were  found. to  eon- 
tain  the  sketch  of  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce 
between  the  republic  of  Holland  and  the  states  of 
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America,  some  articlesof  which  had  been  provisionally 
agreed  to  and  signed  two  years  before  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  by  William  Lee,  formerly  an  alderman  of  London, 
but  then  an  agent  for  congress,  and  John  de  Neuf- 
•ville,  a  merchant  of  Amsterdam,  acting  under  powers 
delegated  to  him  by  M.  Van  Berkel,  the  grand  pen- 
sionary of  that  city.  These  papers  were  immediately 
transmitted  to  the  British  ambassador  at  the  Hague, 
who  was  instructed  to  present  a  memorial  to  the 
States  General,  requiring  them  to  disavow  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  grand  pensionary  and  his  accom- 
plices, and  to  inflict  upon  them  a  punishment  suitable 
to  the  magnitude  of  their  offences :  he  was  farther 
enjoined  to  declare,  that,  if  satisfaction  in  these  re- 
spects should  be  either  refused  or  delayed,  the  States 
General  would  be  considered  as  making  themselves 
parties  to  the  injury,  and  such  measures  be  pursued 
as  the  law  of  nations  authorized  for  compelling  a 
reparation  of  the  wrong.  No  satisfactory  answer 
being  returned  to  the  memorial  within  the  time  ex- 
pected, Sir  Joseph  Yorke  was  recalled  ;  and  on  the 
20th  of  December,  letters  of  reprisal  were  ordered 
to  be  issued  against  the  Dutch,  a  measure  totally 
unexpected  on  the  part  of  the  States  General,  and 
for  which  they  were  ill-prepared.  The  manifesto 
published  on  this  occasion,  which  was  generally  ad- 
mitted as  a  master-piece  of  political  writing,  has  been 
ascribed  to  Gibbon,  the  celebrated  historian  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and,  at  that 
time,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  trade. 

The  celebrated  Maria  Theresa,  Empress  of  Ger- 
many, and  Queen  of  Hungary, and  Bohemia,  died 
on  the  29lh  of  November  in  the  63d  year  of  her  age, 
after  a  protracted  reign  of  40  years.  She  was  suc- 
ceeded by  her  son,  the  Emperor  Joseph  the  Second. 

VOL.  ii,  2  B 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

PARLIAMENT  was  unexpectedly  dissolved  on  the 
1st  of  September,  1780,  and  a  new  one  convened 
the  31st  of  October;  but  nothing  worthy  of  specific 
notice  passed  in  either  House  before  the  holidays, 
except  the  election  of  a  speaker  of  the  Commons, 
in  which  the  strength  of  the  opposition  was  exert- 
ed for  the  re-appointment  of  Sir  Fletcher  Norton ; 
but  Mr.  Cornwall  was  chosen  in  his  room  by  203 
voices  against  134.  His  Majesty,  in  his  opening 
speech,  declared  his  satisfaction  in  having  an  oppor- 
tunity, by  the  recent  election,  of  receiving  the  most 
certain  information  of  the  disposition  and  wishes  of 
his  people,  to  which  he  was  always  inclined  to  pay 
the  utmost  attention.  He  acknowledged  the  arduous 
situation  of  public  affairs;  but  the  late  signal  suc- 
cesses of  his  arms  in  Georgia  and  Carolina  would, 
he  trusted,  have  important  consequences,  in  bringing 
the  war  to  a  happy  conclusion.  An  amendment  to 
the  address,  consisting  in  the  omission  of  several 
complimentary  paragraphs,  was  moved  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville;  but  it  was 
negatived,  by  a  majority  of  09,  in  favour  of  the 
original  address. 

N  On  the  day  Parliament  met  after  the  Christmas 
recess,  the  23d  of  January,  1781,  the  sum  of  80,000/. 
was  granted  for  the  relief  of  Barbadoes,  and  40,0007. 
for  Jamaica,  in  consequence  of  the  dreadful  hurricane 
with  which  those  islands  in  particular  had  been  visit- 
ed. Bridge-town,  the  capital  of  the  former,  was  almost, 
levelled  to  the  ground,  and  some  thousands  of  people 
were  killed.  At  Jamaica,  the  town  of  Savanna-la- 
Mar  was  utterly  swept  away,  and  the  island  under" 
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went  a  terrible  devastation  of  property  and  loss  of 
Jives.    % 

On  the  25th  of  January,  two  days  after,  Lord 
North  delivered  a  message  from  the  King*,  in  which 
his  Majesty  acquainted  the  House  of  Commons,  that, 
during  the  recess  of  Parliament,  he  had  been  obliged 
to  direct  letters  of  marque  and  general  reprisal  to  be 
issued  against  the  States  General  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. For  the  causes  and  motives  of  his  conduct  he 
referred  to  his  public  manifesto,  wjiich,  with  various 
other  papers,  he  had  ordered  to  be  laid  before  the 
House.  Lord  North  in  consequence  moved,  "that 
an  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  assuring  him, 
that  the  House  would,  with  a  firm  and  determined 
resolution,  support  the  just  and  necessary  war  against 
Holland,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  honour  of  his 
crown,  and  the  rights  arid  interests  of  his  people/* 
This  motion  was  seconded  by  Lord  Lewisham,  but 
it  met  with  considerable  opposition  in  both  Houses; 
and,  in  the  Peers,  it  was  observed,  by  Lord  Camden, 
that,  "  as  to  what  was  called  the  treaty  between  Hol- 
land and  America,  it  was  the  mere  unauthorised  act 
of  Van  Berkel,  and  betrayed  neither  directly  nor 
indirectly  any  intention  in  the  States  General  of  a 
hostile  nature.  It  did  not  even  appear  that  they 
knew  any  thing  of  this  man  or  his  colleagues;  and 
much  less  that  they  had  determined  to  ratify  this 
pretended  treaty,  or  project  of  a  treaty,  by  which  no 
one  was  bound,  and  no  one  could  be  injured."  The 
addresses,  however,  were  carried  by  great  majorities; 
but  the  dissentient  peers  recorded  their  objections  in 
a  strong  protest. 

Mr.  Burke,  not  dismayed  by  the  rejection  of  his 
reform  bUi  last  year,  moved,  on  the  15th  of  February, 
for  leave  to  introduce  a  similar  measure.  He  opened 
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his  proposition  by  stating  the  powerful  motives  that 
engaged  him  now  to  resume  his  undertaking;  which 
were,  the  celebrated  resolutions  of  the  late  Parlia- 
ment, respecting  the  alarming  increase  of  the  influence 
of  the  crown  ;  the  general  wish  and  expectation  of  the 
people ;  and  the  direct  applications  to  himself  from 
several  of  the  most  considerable  counties.  Leave 
\vas  given,  without  opposition,  to  bring  in  the  bill; 
but,  on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading,  it  was 
thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  233  against  190,  after  a 
vigorous  debate,  which  was  distinguished  by  the  first 
parliamentary  exertion  of  the  Hon.  William  Pitt, 
second  son  of  the  late  Earl  Chatham,  who,  in  early 
youth,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  present  Parlia- 
ment. He  delivered  himself  with  grace,  facility,  and 
animation;  his  voice  was  rich  and  striking;  and  his 
reasoning  displayed  all  the  fire  of  his  father.  One 
great  object,  he  said,  of  all  the  petitions  which  had 
been  presented,  was  a  recommendation  of  economy 
in  the  public  expenditure;  and  the  design  of  the  pre- 
sent bill  was  to  carry  into  effect  those  wishes.  The 
bill  had  also  another  object  still  more  important,  and 
that  was  the  reduction  of  the  influence  of  the  crown — 
an  influence  which  was  the  more  to  be  dreaded,  be- 
cause more  secret  in  its  attacks,  and  more  concealed 
in  its  operations,  than  the  power  of  prerogative.  The 
youthful  orator  adverted  to  the  extraordinary  objec- 
tions which  had  been  made  to  the  bill,  which  pro- 
posed to  bring  no  more  than  200,000/.  per  annum 
into  the  public  coffers,  and  that  sum  was  insignificant, 
in  comparison  of  the  millions  annually  expended. 
What  then,  said  he,  is  the  conclusion  we  are  left  to 
deduce?  The  calamities  of  the  present  crisis  are  too 
great  to  be  benefited  by  economy.  Our  expenses  are 
$'o  enormous,  that  it  is  useless  to  give  ourselves  any 
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concern  about  them;  we  have  spent  and  are  spending- 
so  much,  that  it  is  foolish  to  think  of  saving  any  thing-. 
Such  is  the  language  which  the  opponents  of  this  bill 
have  virtually  employed.  It  had  also  been  said,  he 
observed,  that  the  King's  civil  list  was  an  irresumable 
parliamentary  grant,  and  it  had  even  been  compared 
to  a  private  freehold.  The  weakness  of  such  argu- 
ments was  their  best  refutation.  The  civil  list  reve- 
nue was  granted  to  his  Majesty  not  for  his  private 
use,  but  for  the  support  of  the  executive  government 
of  the  state.  It  was  granted  to  support  the  dignity 
and  interests  of  the  empire,  to  maintain  its  grandeur, 
to  pay  the  judges  and  foreign  ministers,  to  maintain 
justice  and  support  respect,  to  pay  the  great  officers 
necessary  to  the  lustre  of  the  crown  ;  and  it  was  pro- 
portioned to  the  dignity  and  opulence  of  the  people. 
The  Parliament  made  the  grant,  and  undoubtedly  had 
a  right  to  resume  it  when  the  pressure  of  the  times 
rendered  such  resumption  necessary.  Upon  the  whole, 
he  considered  the  present  bill  as  essential  to  the  being* 
and  independence  of  this  country,  and  he  would  give 
it  his  most  determined  support. 

The  minister  had  soon  another  contest  to  sustain, 
which  seemed  to  indicate  a  decline  of  his  credit  with 
the  public,  as  well  as  of  his  influence  in  Parliament. 
On  the  7th  of  March  he  brought  forward  his  annual 
statement  of  the  supplies  and  resources  for  the  current 
service.  The  entire  expenditure  he  calculated  at 
2 1 ,000,000/.  twelve  of  which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
raise  by  a  loan.  The  terms  were  unusually  high  :  a 
contract  had  been  entered  into  with  the  subscribers 
to  grant  150/.  capital  stock  at  three  per  cent,  and 
25/.  capital  stock  at  four  per  cent,  for  every  100/.  in 
money,  being  9,000,000/.  more  than  the  sum  actually 
paid  into  the  exchequer.  To  defray  the  interest  of 
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this  loan,  new  taxes  would  be  wanting  to  the  amount 
of  660,000/.  annually,  that  is  60,OOOJ.  more  than  the 
legal  interest  of  five  per  cent,  exclusive  of  which,  as 
the  subscription  to  the  loan  bore  a  premium  of  ten 
per  cent,  the  farther  sum  of  1,200,000/.  appeared  to 
be  lost  to  the  nation  by  this  improvident  bargain. 
Mr.  Fox  reprobated  it  as  the  most  corrupt  in  its 
origin,  the  most  shameful  in  its  progress,  and  the 
most  injurious  in  its  consequences,  that  ever  came 
under  the  contemplation  of  the  House.  He  par- 
ticularly objected  to  the  lottery  annexed  to  the  other 
douceurs  of  the  loan,  both  as  adding  to  advantages 
already  too  great,  and  as  prejudicial  to  the  morals  of 
the  people,  he  therefore  moved  that  the  lottery  clause 
be  omitted,  which  amendment  was  supported  by  111 
voices  against  169.  But  the  business  did  not  end 
here:  the  opposition  to  the  loan  bill  was  renewed 
under  a  variety  of  forms,  during  its  passage  through 
the  Commons;  and  when  carried  to  the  Lords,  the 
Marquis  of  Buckingham  and  some  of  his  friends  did 
not  fall  short  of  Mr.  Fox  in  the  severity  of  their 
censure.  The  only  apology  for  such  a  contract  hav- 
ing been  the  low  state  of  the  funds  and  the  imperious 
necessity  of  the  times,  the  marquis  said,  he  did  not 
doubt  but  the  matter  originated  in  necessity  ;  for  such 
was  the  critical  situation  of  the  minister,  that  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  resort  to  this  shameful  waste  of 
the  public  money,  in  order  to  fix  and  attach  the  waver- 
ing and  hesitating  minds  of  his  abettors.  Eight  of 
the  peers  entered  a  protest  against  the  bill  on  the 
journals.  Some  weeks  afterwards  the  subject  was 
revived  in  the  Lower  House  by  a  motion  of  Sir  George 
Saville  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  last  loan  ;  for  though  the 
bargain,  he  said,  had  been  irrevocably  ratified,  it  was 
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not  yet  too  late,  on  discovering  the  shameless  prodi- 
gality of  the  terms  on  which  it  was  concluded,  to  pass 
a  vote  of  censure,  or  even  of  impeachment,  on  the  man 
who  had  sacrificed  the  public  in  so  gross  and  daring 
a  manner.  This  .gave  rise  to  a  vehement  debate,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  motion  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  46  only,  in  a  full  House,  the  numbers 
being  209  to  103. 

Mr.  Fox  made  an  effort,  in  the  course  of  this  ses- 
sion, to  introduce  a  bill  for  the  repeal,  or  at  least  for 
a  modification  of  the  marriage  act.  The  principal 
feature  in  the  proposed  bill  was,  that  it  reduced  the 
Jegal  age  for  contracting  marriage  to  eighteen  in 
males,  and  sixteen  in  females,  and  no  marriage  was 
to  be  annulled  after  the  parties  had  cohabited  for  one 
year.  The  bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
was  rejected  by  the  Lords. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  session,  Mr.  Fox  moved 
the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a  committee*  to  con- 
sider of  the  American  war,  for  the  purpose  of  devis- 
ing some  means  of  accommodation.  This  motion 

o  ( 

\vas  supported  in  an  animated  speech  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  expressed  his  utter  abhorrence  of  a  war,  "  which 
was  conceived,"  he  said,  "in  injustice,  nurtured  in 
folly,  and  whose  footsteps  were  marked  with  slaugh- 
ter and  devastation.  It  exhibited  the  height  of  moral 
depravity  and  human  turpitude.  The  nation  was 
drained  of  its  best  blood  and  its  vital  resources,  for 
which  nothing  was  received  in  return  but  a  series  of 
inefficient  victories  or  disgraceful  defeats,  victories 
obtained  over  men  struggling  in  the  holy  cause  of 
liberty,  or  defeats  which  filled  the  land  Avith  mourn- 
ing fur  the  loss  of  dear  and  valuable  relatives,  slain 
in  a  detested  and  impious  quarrel."  The  motion  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  73. 
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The  other  proceedings  of  this  session,  which  was 
protracted  to  the  18th  of  July,  are  more  distinguished 
for  violence  of  debate  than  for  efficacy  or  importance. 
The  appointment  of  delegates  by  several  of  the  asso- 
ciated counties,  to  meet  in  London  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  objects  of  their  former  petitions,  prov- 
ed a  copious  source  of  parliamentary  contention  ;  and 
the  events  of  the  war,  the  sphere  of  which  was  now 
considerably  enlarged,  afforded  every  day  some  fresh 
occasion  of  dispute.  The  accounts  from  the  East 
Indies  in  particular  were  very  perplexing.  A  spirit 
of  intrigue  and  conquest,  of  rapacity  and  ambition, 
seemed  to  have  pervaded  the  system  of  British  govern- 
ment in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  to  have  provoked 
a  most  formidable  confederacy  of  the  native  powers. 
While  a  part  of  the  company's  forces  were  engaged 
on  one  side  in  hostilities  with  the  Mahrattas,  Hyder 
Ally,  on  the  other,  broke  into  the  Carnatic  with  a 
vast  army  in  the  month  of  July,  1780,  and  committed 
the  most  dreadful  ravages.  On  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber, he  surrounded  a  large  body  of  troops  under 
Colonel  Baillie,  who  were  entirely  cut  to  pieces,  or 
made  prisoners.  He  then  attacked  and  made  him- 
self master  of  Arcot ;  and  scarcely  did  the  govern- 
ment of  Madras  believe  itself  to  be  in  safety,  when 
Sir  Eyre  Coote  arrived  to  take  the  command  of  the 
forces  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  by  the  most 
extraordinary  efforts  stopped  Hyder's  career,  and  de- 
feated him  in  several  engagements,  in  which,  to  use 
the  gallant  veteran's  own  words,  "  every  nerve  was 
exerted  to  the  very  extent  of  possibility."  The  first 
intelligence  of  those  unexpected  convulsions  in  the 
east  occasioned  the  appointment  of  a  secret  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  Mahratta  war,  and  that  in  the  Carnatic. 
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Their  reports  on  the  subject  afterwards  engaged  no 
small  share  o'f  public  notice,  but  did  not  produce  any 
effectual  correction  of  the  evil.  A  bill  had  likewise 
been  brought  in,  and  was  passed  at  the  close  of  the 
session,  for  restraining  the  arbitrary  encroachments 
of  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  in  Bengal,  the 
governor-general  and  council  having  been  under  the 
necessity  of  forcibly  resisting  the  proceedings  of  the 
chief  justice,  Sir  Elijah  Impey.  By  another  bill  the 
company  were,  for  a  limited  term,  continued  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  present  privileges,  with  a  clause 
compelling  them  to  pay  about  400,000/.  to  the  public, 
in  aid  of  supply,  and  as  a  just  participation  in  their 
revenues  and  profits. 

The  military  history  of  the  present  year  was  mark- 
ed in  its  commencement  by  a  second  attempt  of  the 
French  upon  the  island  of  Jersey.  The  Baron  de 
Rullecourt,  who  had  been  next  in  command  to  Count 
Nassau  in  the  former  attack,  landed  with  about  800 
men  at  a  place  called  the  Violet  Bank  in  the  night  of 
the  15th  of  January  ;  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
inhabitants,  when  the  day  began  to  dawn,  the  market- 
place of  St.  Helier  was  found  occupied  by  French 
troops.  The  house  of  Major  Corbet,  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  being  entirely  surrounded,  he  was  *so  far 
intimidated  as  to  sign  articles  of  capitulation;  but 
when  Elizabeth  castle  was  summoned,  Captain  Ayl- 
ward,  the  commander,  fired  upon  the  French  and 
obliged  them  to  retreat;  and  Major  Pierson,  a  young 
and  gallant  officer,  second  in  command,  having  assem- 
bled the  regular  troops  and  militia  of  the  island  on 
the  heights  near  the  town,  attacked  the  enemy  vyith 
the  greatest  resolution.  Baron  Rullecourt  being  at 
the  commencement  of  the  action  mortally  wounded, 
the  French  troops  in  less  than  half  an  hour  laid  down 
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their  arms,  and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of 
war.  Unfortunately  almost  the  last  shot  fired  pre- 
viously to  the  surrender  proved  fatal  to  Major  Pier- 
son,  in  whose  conduct  discretion  and  valour  had  been 
equally  conspicuous. 

Early  information  of  the  rupture  with  Holland 
having  been  transmitted  to  the  West  Indies,  Admiral 
Rodney,  who  had  returned  to  that  station  from  New 
York,  and  General  Vaughan,  appeared  with  a  con- 
siderable force,  on  the  3d  of  February,  before  the 
island  of  St.  Eustatia,  which,  though  small  and  sterile, 
was  at  that  time  a  great  deposit  of  wealth  and  mart 
of  traffic.  De  Graaff,  the  governor,  being  utterly 
incapable  of  making  any  defence,  was  compelled  to 
surrender  at  discretion;  and  the  immense  property  of 
the  island  was  declared  to  be  confiscated,  with  a  de- 
gree of  indiscriminate  and  unusual  rigour,  which  can 
hardly  be  justified.  A  memorial  was  presented  to 
Admiral  Rodney  and  General  Vaughan  by  the  hands 
of  Mr,  Glanville  his  Majesty's  solicitor-general  for 
St.  Christopher's,  strongly  representing,  "  that  if  by 
the  fate  of  war  the  British  West  India  islands  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  an  enraged  enemy,  the  conduct 
of  St.  Eustatia  would  be  a  pretext  for  them  to  reta- 
liate; that  the  conquerors  of  all  civilized  countries 
had  avoided  the  invasion  of  private  property ;  that 
the  generosity  of  the  enemy  had  been  very  conspi- 
cuous; and  even  in  the  case  of  Grenada,  which  had 
been  taken  by  storm,  the  rights  of  individuals  had 
been  held  sacred  :  that  Eustatia  was  a  free  port,  and 
the  rich  arid  various  commodities  found  there  were 
far  from  being  the  sole  property  of  the  Dutch ;  that 
a  great  portion  of  it  belonged  to  the  British  subjects; 
and  that,  previously  to  this  declaration  of  war,  the 
trade  to  Eustatia  was  strictly  legal,  and  the  officers 
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of  his  Majesty's  customs  cleared  out  vessels  from  all 
the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  this  island. 
And  not  merely  the  legality,  but  the  propriety  of  this 
irade  was  confirmed  by  the  conduct  of  his  Majesty's 
naval  officers  in  those  seas  ;  for  if  the  King's  enemies 
were  supplied  by  the  trade  of  his  subjects  through 
Eusiatia,  they   were  likewise  supplied,  through  the 
same  channel,  by  the  sale  of  the  prizes  captured  by 
his  Majesty's  ships  of  war."     The  admiral  replied* 
"  that  he  had  not  as  yet  leisure  to  peruse  the  memo- 
rial ;   but  that  the  island  of  Eustatia  was  Dutch,  every 
thing  in  it  was  Dutch,  every  thing   was  under  the 
protection  of  the  Dutch  flag,  and  as  Dutch  it  should 
be   treated."      The  value  of   the   commodities  thus 
seized  was  estimated  at  4,000,000/.  sterling.   A  Dutch 
frigate  of  36  guns,  five  others  of  inferior  force,  and 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  sail  of  merchantmen, 
were  taken  in  the  bay  ;  and  a  fleet  of  thirty  ships  richly 
laden,  which  had  sailed  for  Holland  two  days  before, 
were  pursued  and  brought  back,  with  a  man  of  war 
that  convoyed  them,  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Byland,  who  lost  his  life  in  a  vain  effort  of  resistance. 
The  neighbouring  small  islands  of  St.  Martin  and 
Saba  were  reduced  in  a  similar  manner;  and,  nearly 
about  the  same  time,  the  Dutch  settlements  pf  J)eme- 
rara,  Issequibo,  and  Berbice,  on  the  southern  main, 
made  a  tender  of  submission  to  the  Governor  of  Bar- 
badoes,  the  rivers  leading  to  the  two  former  having 
been  boldly  entered,  and  all  the  vessels  seized,  by  % 
squadron  of  privateers  from  Bristol.     The  deputies 
from  those  settlements  were  referred  to  Admiral  Rod- 
ney and  General  Vaughan,  who  thought  them  de^ 
serving  of  more  lenity  than  the  people  of  St.  Eustatia, 
and  secured  to  them  the  full  possession  of  their  civil 
government,  and  private  property. 
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While  the  .British  commanders  were  detained  in 
adjusting  the  concerns  of  their  new  acquisition,  a 
French  fleet  under  the  Count  de  Grasse,  after  a  par- 
tial engagement  with  Admiral  Hood,  whom  Rodney 
had  detached  to  intercept  it,  steered  its  course  to  the 
island  of  Tobago,  on  which  the  Marquis  de  Bouille 
made  an  immediate  descent.  Admiral  Rodney,  on 
receiving  intelligence  of  this  attack,  dispatched  six 
ships  of  the  line,  with  some  frigates  and  troops,  for  its 
relief;  but  these  finding^  the  French  in  great  farce, 
were  ^obliged  to  return  ;  and  Rodney,  accompanied 
by  Vaughan,  sailed  with  the  whole  fleet  for  Tobago. 
He  arrived  off  the  coast  on  the  4th  of  June,  but  had 
the  mortification  to  learn  that  the  island  had  surren- 
dered two  days  before;  and  was  baffled  in  all  his 
attempts,  during  the  remainder  of  the  summer,  to 
bring  the  enemy  to  a  general  engagement. 

Other  mortifying  circumstances  soon  concurred  to 
render  the  conquest  of  St.  Eustatia  an  object  rather 
of  vexation  than  of  triumph.  The  necessity  of  dis- 
posing of  the  merchandize  facilitated  the  purchases 
by  neutrals,  who,  notwithstanding  every  precaution, 
conveyed  the  articles  to  the  enemy  at  a  cheap  rate, 
and  in  great  plenty.  A  rich  convoy,  freighted  with 
the  most  valuable  commodities  taken  there,  was  inter- 
cepted on  its  way  to  England  by  a  French  squadron  ; 
and  the  island  itself,  with  its  little  dependencies,  St. 
Martin's  and  Saba,  were  re-conquered  in  November, 
by  a  small  force  under  the  Marquis  de  Bouille,  who, 
having  received  intelligence  of  the  habitual  negligence 
of  the  garrison,  landed  by  night  about  400  troops,  part 
of  a  much  larger  force  which  the  tempestuousness  of 
the  weather  had  separated,  in  a  cove  at  the  back  of  the 
island.  Confiding  in  his  fortune,  he  advanced  with  his 
troops,  when  daylight  appeared,  to  the  citadel,  which 
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they  immediately  stormed,  and  carried  \  and,  the  sur- 
prise being1  complete,  nearly  700  men,  with  Colonel 
Cockburne,  their  commander,  were  constrained  to  sur- 
render themselves  prisoners  of  war.  Restitution,  so 
far  as  circumstances  would  permit,  was  immediately 
made  to  those  individuals  who  had  been  stripped  of 
their  property;  and  a  declaration  was  published,  that 
the  French  forces  defended  the  island  only  till  reliev- 
ed by  the  troops  of  their  High  Mightinesses. 

The  campaign  in  America,  however,  commenced 
with  a  circumstance  which  appeared  favourable  to 
the  royal  cause.  The  very  embarrassed  state  of  the 
American  finances  had  subjected  their  army  to  great 
hardships  and  privations  :  the  soldiers  had  long  been 
without  pay,  and  were  destitute  of  such  clothing 
as  the  season  required,  when,  on  the  1st  of  January, 
the  whole  of  the  division  called  the  Pennsylvania  line, 
at  once  revolted;  and,  collecting  the  artillery,  stores, 
&c.  belonging  to  them,  moved  in  an  entire  body  out 
of  the  camp.  General  Clinton,  anxious  to  improve 
this  apparent  advantage,  immediately  passed  over  to 
Staten  Island  with  a  large  body  of  forces,  and  dis- 
patched messengers  to  the  revolters  with  almost  un- 
limited offers  of  pay,  pardon,  and  protection.  These 
offers,  however,  were  rejected  with  disdain,  and  two 
messengers  were  actually  delivered  up  to  congress 
and  hanged.  Having  obtained  a  promise  of  the 
redress  of  grievances,  the  revolters  soon  returned  to 
their  station. 

An  expedition,  under  the  conduct  of  Generals  Ar- 
nold and  Phillips,  was  soon  afterwards* sent  into  Vir- 
ginia, where  they  laid  waste  the  country,  and  did 
much  damage  to  the  Americans  by  the  destruction 
of  a  large  quantity  of  valuable  stores,  deposited,  in 
different  parts;  and  a  permanent  station  was  esta- 
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blished  at  Portsmouth,  to  co-operate  with  Lord  Corn- 
\vallis,  whose  transactions  to  the  southward  were 
carried  on  with  spirit  and  success.  A  plan  having 
been  formed  between  the  French  and  American  com- 
manders, Rochambeau  and  Washington,  to  invest  the 
post  occupied  by  General  Arnold,  a  warm  engage- 
ment took  place  in  March,  between  Admiral  Arbuth- 
not  and  a  French  squadron,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Chesapeak,  in  which  the  former  obtained  the  advan- 
tage, and  was  left  master  of  the  navigation  of  the 
bay. 

Although  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  and  occa- 
sional successes  during  the  year,  excited  considerable 
expectations,  they  served  only  to  increase,  eventually, 
the  dismal  effect  of  multiplied  disasters.  After  the 
victory  at  Camden,  the  excessive  heats  and  great 
unhealthiness  of  the  season  had  laid  an  insuperable 
restraint  for  some  time  on  Lord  Cornwaliis's  march 
into  North  Carolina  ;  and  the  total  destruction  of  a 
corps  of  royalists  under  Major  Ferguson,  who  had 
been  sent  towards  the  frontiers,  and  vr ho  bravely  con- 
tinued an  unequal  contest  till  he  received  a  mortal 
wound,  obliged  his  lordship  to  suspend  any  farther 
attempts  till  the  beginning  of  January,  when  he  began 
his  march;  but  finding  that  General  Greene,  by  whom 
Gates  had  been  lately  superseded  in  the  command  of 
the  southern  army,  had  detached  Colonel  Morgan,  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  light  troops,  to  penetrate  into 
South  Carolina,  and  not  choosing  to  leave  so  con- 
siderable a  corps  in  his  rear,  he  ordered  Colonel 
Tarleton,  at  the  head  of  a  superior  force,  to  drive 
1V1  organ  from  his  station.  On  the  17th  the  Ameri- 
cans were  discovered  at  a  place  called  the  Cpwpens, 
near  an  open  wood,  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  the  first 
of  which  consistei  of  militia  only,  the  second  of  con,* 
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tinental  infantry  and  Virginia  riflemen ;  and  a  chosen 
body  of  cavalry  was  posted  as  a  corps  de  reserve,  at 
some  distance  in  the  rear.  Colonel  Tarleton  led 
on  the  attack  with  his  accustomed  impetuosity ;  and 
the  American  militia,  as  Colonel  Morgan  had  fore- 
seen, gave  way  on  all  quarters.  The  English  then 
confidently  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the  second  line; 
and  the  continental  troops,  after  an  obstinate  conflict, 
retreated  towards  the  cavalry.  In  the  interim,  the 
militia  had  formed  again  agreeably  to  orders,  and 
the  American  corps  de  reserve,  perceiving  the  British 
troops  disordered  in  the  pursuit,  came  forward  to  the* 
attack,  the  militia  and  continentals  at  the  same  time 
vigorously  charging  with  fixed  bayonets.  Astonish- 
ed at  these  unexpected  charges,  the  English  advanced 
corps  immediately  fell  back,  and  communicated  a, 
general  confusion  and  panic,  which  all  the  efforts  of 
Colonel  Tarleton  could  not  retrieve.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  cannon,  colours,  and  baggage 
waggons  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and  700 
men  were  slain  or  captured. 

In  the  hope  of  recovering  the  prisoners,  and  inter- 
cepting the  victorious  Americans,  Lord  Corn  wall  is 
immediately  marched  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
army,  in  rapid  pursuit  of  Colonel  Morgan.  That 
officer  had  crossed  the  Catawba  a  few  hours  only 
before  the  arrival  of  his  lordship  on  its  southern 
banks,  where,  by  heavy  rains,  he  was  detained  two 
or  three  days.  On  the  1st  of  February  the  passage 
was  found  practicable,  but  Colonel  Morgan  had  by 
that  time  crossed  the  Yadkin,  and  effected  his  junc- 
tion with  General  Greene,  who,  on  the  5th,  wrote 
confidentially  to  a  military  correspondent,  General 
Huger,  that  he  was  preparing  to  receive  the  enemy's 
attack.  At  length,  the  whole  American  army,  after 
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crossing1  the  Dan  into  Virginia,  suddenly  returned 
into  the  province  of  North  Carolina;  and  with  power- 
ful reinforcements  took  a  strong  position  near  Guild- 
ford  Court-house,  on  the  14th  of  March.  At  day- 
break, on  the  15th,  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  a  very 
inferior  force,  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, who  were  ready  formed  in  three  lines  to  receive 
him;  and  after  a  long  and  severe  contest,  the  British 
ultimately  carried  their  point,  on  which  General 
Greene  drew  off  the  army,  and  left  the  field  of  battle, 
with  the  artillery,  consisting  of  four  field-pieces,  in 
their  hands.  The  Americans  retired  in  good  order, 
and  took  post  behind  a  river,  three  miles  only  from  the 
scene  of  action.  This  victory  was,  however,  dearly 
purchased  with  the  loss  of  100  killed  and  above  400 
wounded,  amounting  to  one- third  of  all  the  British 
troops  engaged  ;  for  the  army,  worn  down  by  the 
hardships  arid  fatigues  of  a  march  of  600  miles,  short 
of  provisions,  and  destitute  of  tents,  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  pursue  the  enemy.  The  night  succeeding 
the  battle  was  remarkable  for  its  darkness ;  the  rain 
fell  in  torrents;  and  many  of  the  wounded,  sinking 
under  accumulated  miseries,  expired  before'  morning. 
Lord  Cornwallis  now  found  himself  under  the  neces- 
sity of  directing  his  march  towards  Wilmington,  near 
the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River,  a  post  already  occupied 
by  a  detachment  of  British  troops,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  7th  of  April.  General  Greene,  with  2000  men, 
immediately  proceeded  towards  Camden,  which  was 
gallantly  maintained  by  Lord  Rawdon,  who,  with 
only  800,  attacked  the  Americans  by  surprise,  and 
routed  them  with  considerable  loss ;  but  the  surround- 
ing stations  of  Fort  Motte,  Orangeburgh,  Congarees, 
and  Augtista,  being  successively  forced,  his  lordship 
was  compelled  to  evacuate  Camden,  and  retire  to 
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the  south  of  the  Santee.     General  Greene  then  laid 
close  siege  to  the  settlement  of  Ninety-six,  x*vhich 
was  considered  as  commanding  the  whole  of  the  back 
country  ;  and  on  the  approach  of  Lord  Rawdon,  who 
had   recently    received    considerable    reinforcements 
from  England^  attempted  to  storm  the  garrison,  but 
was  repulsed  with  loss  by  Colonel  Cruger,  the  gover- 
nor.     He  then   retired    with   his  army   behind  the 
Saluda,  when  Lord  Rawdon  withdrew  the  garrison, 
from  Fort  Ninety-six,  and  retired  to  Orangeburgh ; 
General  Greene  re-crossed   the  Saluda,  and  took  a 
strong  position  on  the  high  hills  of  Santee,  whence 
he  detached  different  parties  to  intercept  the  convoys, 
and  beat   up  the  quarters  of  the   English  between 
Orangeburgh  and  Charlestown.     The  English,  now 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Stewart,  (Lord  Raw- 
don's  health   obliging   him  to  return   to  England,) 
advanced  to  the  point  of  junction  between  the  Wa- 
teree  and  Congaree,  in  order  to  cover  the  country  to 
the  south  and  south-east  of  those  rivers,  but  General 
Greene  passing  the  latter,   Colonel  Stewart  imme- 
diately fell  back  forty  miles,  to  a  place  called  Eutaw 
Springs,  where  he  took  an  advantageous  position,  his 
right  extending  to   Eutaw,  and  his  left  to  a  rising 
ground  which  was-  occupied  by  a  corps  de  reserve* 
General  Greene,  with  the  American  army,  advanced 
to   the  attack   on   the    8th  of  September   with  the 
greatest  resolution ;  and,  after  an  obstinate  engage- 
ment,  the   British   gave   way,   but  were   rallied   by 
Colonel  Stewart,  and  formed  again  under  protection 
of  an  effective  and  well-directed  fire  from  a  large 
and  moated  house,  which  served  them  for  a  redoubt. 
Being   unable    to   dislodge    them,    General    Greene 
ordered  a  retreat,  leaving  four  pieces  of  artillery  in 
the  hands  of  the  British,  two  of  which  had  beea 
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taken  by  the  Americans  in  the  early  part  of  the 
engagement.  The  English  were  in  no  condition  to 
pursue,  and  both  parties  claimed  the  victory.  In  the 
evening  of  the  next  day,  Colonel  Stewart,  abandoning 
the  Eutaw,  moved  towards  Charlestown,  and  General 
Greene  regained  his  former  encampment' on  the  high 
hills  of  Santee. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  on  the  march  of  General  Greene's 
army  to  the  southward,  found  himself  reduced  to  a 
perplexing  dilemma — either  to  abandon  the  Caro- 
linas  to  their  fate,  or  sacrifice  his   hopes  of  future 
conquests,  and  entirely  disappoint  the  sanguine  ex- 
pectations, which  he  knew  to  have  been  formed  in 
England,  on  the  result  of  the  present  campaign.     At 
length,  he  determined  on  marching  to  Virginia,  and, 
on  the  20th  of  May,  arrived  at  Petersburgh,  where 
he  effected  a  junction  with  General  Arnold,  who  had 
been  strengthened  by  a  detachment  of  about  2000  men 
sent  thither  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton .    From  Petersburgh, 
Lord  Cornwallis  advanced  to  James  river,  which  he 
crossed  at  West-town ;  and,  thence  marching  through 
Hanover  county,  crossed  the  South  Anna  or  Pamunky 
river,  whence  by  a  rapid  movement  Colonel  Tarleton 
had  nearly  surprised  the  assembly  of  Virginia,  then 
sitting  at  Charlotte-ville.     Various  expeditions  were 
undertaken  to  different  parts  of  the  province,  with 
uniform  success;    and  Lord  Cornwallis,  by  a  well- 
concerted   manoeuvre,  took   a  position   between   the 
American  army  and  its  grand  depot  of  stores  at  Al- 
bemarle   Court-house.      The  British   general  knew 
that  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  was  on  his  march  to 
prevent  that  important  capture,  but  conceived  that 
he  could  only  attain  his  object  by  passing  a  road 
where  he  might  be  attacked  to  advantage ;  the  mar- 
quis, however,  extricated  himself  from  this  difficulty, 
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by  opening  in  the  night  a  nearer  and  long  disused 
road  to  the  Court-house ;  and  the  next  day,  to  the 
surprise  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  he  had  taken  a  position 
which  effectually  covered  it  from  attack.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis, finding  his  plan  frustrated,  proceeded  to  Wil- 
liamsburg,  the  capital  of  the  province,  which  he  took 
possession  of  on  the  26th  of  June  without  opposition. 
Here  he  received  advices  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
who,  conceiving  New  York  to  be  in  danger  from  the 
united  forces  of  the  French  and  Americans,  desired 
the  troops  under  General  Arnold,  which  he  had 
detached  to  Virginia,  to  be  returned.  With  this 
requisition  Lord  Cornwallis  was  compelled,  however 
reluctantly,  to  comply,  Aware  that  his  adversary 
had  been  lately  reinforced  by  a  strong  body  of  troops, 
he  did  not  think  his  present  force  adequate  to  main- 
tain his  station  at  Williamsburg,  and  therefore  de- 
termined to  cross  James  river  to  Portsmouth.  As 
he  was  about  to  embark,  his  rear  was  attacked  by 
General  Wayne  with  the  van  of  the  American  army, 
who,  after  sustaining  an  unequal  conflict  for  some 
time,  ordered  a  rapid  retreat.  Lord  Cornwallis, 
suspecting  that  this  attack  must  be  meant  to  draw 
him  into  an  ambuscade,  fortunately  for  Wayne,  for- 
bade all  pursuit.  In  the  night  his  lordship  passed 
over  to  Portsmouth,  where  he  purposed  to  establish 
his  head-quarters;  but,  on  further  deliberation,  he 
removed  to  York-town. 

General  Washington  had  long  meditated  an  attack 
upon  New  York,  and  General  Clinton  had  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  this  was  finally  determined  upon 
at  an  interview  between  the  American  general  and 
Count  Rochambeau,  which  took  place  in  May ;  and 
in  consequence  of  this  project,  great  preparations  were 
made  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  indicatory  of  au 
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approaching  siege.  The  arrival,  however,  of  con- 
siderable reinforcements  from  England,  and  the  recal 
of  so  large  a  body  of  troops  from  Virginia,  led  Gene- 
ral Washington  to  meditate  a  change  in  his  plan  of 
operations.  At  length  a  letter  from  Count  de  Grasse, 
stating  that  his  destination  was  unalterably  fixed  to 
the  Ghesapeak^  left  no  alternative ;  and  a  joint  answer 
•was  immediately  sent  by  the  American  and  French 
generals,  that  they  would  lose  no  time  in  removing 
the  army  to  the  south  of  the  Delaware,  there  to  meet 
the  admiral.  AH  the  appearances  of  attack  upon 
New  York  were,  however,  still  carefully  kept  up, 
till  at  length,  on  the  24th  of  August,  the  allied  army 
suddenly  decamped,  passed  the  North  river,  and  by 
rapid  marches  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  30th ;  the  fleet  of  Count  de  Grasse, 
consisting  of  twenty-four  ships  of  the  line,  entering 
nearly  at  the  same  time  the  bay  of  Chesapeak.  So 
strongly  impressed  was  the  mind  of  the  British  com- 
inander  in  chief  with  the  expectation  of  an  attack 
upon  New  York,  that  he  for  a  long  time  conceived 
the  southern  march  of  the  American  army  to  be  only 
a  feint.  At  length,  finding  that  the  van  of  the  Ame- 
rican army  had  actually  passed  the  Delaware,  *and 
receiving  authentic  intelligence  that  the  fleet  of  Count 
de  Grasse  was  destined  to  the  Chesapeak,  he  com- 
municated his  suspicions  to  Lord  Cornwallis ;  at  the 
same  time  assuring  his  lordship,  that  he  would  either 
reinforce  him  by  every  possible  means  in  his  power, 
qr  make  the  best  diversion  he  could  in  his  favour.  It 
appears,  that  the  Jeading  ideas  of  the  British  generals 
did  not  coincide ;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  from 
the  moment  Lord  Cornwallis  began  to  act  in  subor- 
dination to  orders  sent  him  from  New  York  he  ceased 
tp  be  successful. 

*\  &.CX1 
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On  the  5th  of  September,  the  English  fleet,  con- 
sisting of  nineteen  ships  of  the  line,  under  Admiral 
Graves,  appeared  off  the  Cape  of  Virginia,  and 
Count  de  Grasse,  expecting  a  reinforcement  from 
Rhode  island,  stood  out  to  sea  for  their  protection, 
A  warm  engagement  ensued,  and  the  count,  being» 
joined  by  the  squadron  of  M.  Barras,  was  left  undis- 
puted master  of  the  Chesapeak.  Relief  was  from 
this  time  wholly  impracticable;  and  Lord  Cornwaliis 
withdrew  within  his  works,  making  every  preparation 
for  a  vigorous  defence.  York-town  being  situated 
nearly  at  the  extremity  of  a  narrow  peninsula,  enclos- 
ed between  York  river  to  the  north,  and  James  river 
to  the  south,  it  was  invested  with  great  ease  and  ad- 
vantage by  an  enemy  who  commanded  the  naviga- 
tions of  the  two  rivers.  On  the  14th  of  October  the 
besiegers,  notwithstanding  a  well-directed  and  inces- 
sant fire,  had  advanced  far  in  their  second  parallel. 
As  they  were  greatly  incommoded  in  their  approaches 
by  two  redoubts  at  the  distance  of  20O  yards  from  the 
English  lines,  it  was  determined  to  attack  them  at 
the  same  time  by  different  detachments  of  French 
and  Americans.  Both  of  the  redoubts  were  carried, 
sword  in  hand,  with  resistless  impetuosity.  By  this 
time  the  batteries  of  the  besiegers  were  covered  with 
100  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance ;  and  the  British  works, 
enfiladed  in  almost  every  part,  and  nearly  demolished, 
could  scarcely  mount  a  single  gun.  In  this  extremity 
no  resource  remained  but  to  endeavour  to  transport  the 
garrison  across  York  river  to  Gloucester-point,  oppo- 
site to  York-town,  where  works  had  been  also  erected, 
and  were  still  occupied  by  part  of  the  English  army. 
This  intention,  however,  was  totally  frustrated  by  a 
violent  storm  after  the  embarkation  had  actually 
commenced,  and  Lord  Cornwaliis  was  reduced  to 
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the  distressing  necessity  of  proposing  terms  of  capi- 
tulation, which  were  granted  only  on  condition  of 
his  lordship's  surrendering  himself,  and  the  forces 
under  his  command,  prisoners  of  war.  The  honour 
of  marching  out  with  colours  flying,  which  had  been 
refused  to  General  Lincoln  on  his  giving  up  Charles- 
town,  was  now  refused  to  Lord  Cornwallis;  and  Gene- 
ral Lincoln  was  appointed  to  receive  the  submission 
of  the  army  of  York-town  precisely  in  the  same  way 
his  own  had  been  conducted  eighteen  months  before. 
The  garrison,  at  the  time  of  the  surrender,  which  took 
place  on  the  19th  of  October,  amounted  to  5950  men, 
but  only  4017  were  fit  for  duty;  1500  sailors  also 
became  prisoners  of  war.  The  besiegers  were  19,000. 
Lord  Cornwallis  endeavoured  to  obtain  an  indemnity 
for  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  joined  him ;  but 
he  was  obliged  to  consent  that  the  loyalists  in  his 
camp  should  be  given  up  to  the  unconditional  mercy 
of  their  countrymen.  His  lordship,  however,  obtain- 
ed permission  for  the  Bonetta  sloop  of  war  to  pass 
un examined  to  New  York,  which  was  devised  as  the 
means  of  screening  such  of  them  as  were  most  ob- 
noxious to  the  Americans. 

A  British  fleet  and  an  army  of  7000  men,  destined 
for  the  relief  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  arrived  off  the  Che- 
sapeak  on  the  24th  of  October;  but  on  receiving 
Advice  of  his  lordship's  surrender,  they  returned  to 
Sandy  Hook  and  New  York.  Such  was  the  fate  of 
that  general,  from  whose  gallantry  and  previous  suc- 
cesses the  speedy  conquest  of  the  southern  states  had 
been  so  confidently  expected. 

To  this  terrible  overthrow,  which  left  little  hope  of 
recovering  the  American  provinces,  must  be  added 
another  loss  on  the  same  continent  in  the  early  part 
of  the  campaign.  Don  Galvez,  whose  successful  ex- 
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pedition,  in  the  year  1779,  against  the  British  settle- 
ments on  the  Mississippi,  has  been  already  noticed, 
made  farther  advances  into  West  Florida  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  being  at  length  reinforced  by  a  power- 
ful fleet  and  army  from  the  Havannah,  completed 
the  conquest  of  the  whole  province  by  the  reduction, 
of  Pensacola  on  the  8th  of  May.  General  Campbell, 
the  governor,  acquired  no  small  reputation,  even  in 
misfortune,  by  his  judicious  and  spirited  defence  of 
the  place  for  two  months,  with  a  motley  garrison  of 
950  men,  against  a  fleet  of  fifteen  sail  of  the  line, 
and  a  land  force  almost  ten  times  the  number  of  the 
besieged. 

Spain  did  not  appear  to  be  consoled  by  this  sue* 
cess  for  the  disappointment  she  still  felt  in  the  siege 
of  Gibraltar,  on  the  reduction  of  which  she  was  so 
intent,  that  she  scarcely  seemed  to  have  another 
object  in  the  war.  The  stupendous  works  which  she 
raised  before  the  place,  were  covered  with  the  most 
formidable  artillery  that  had  ever,  perhaps,  been 
known  in  any  siege;  but  all  her  efforts  could  not 
prevent  timely  relief  from  being  conveyed  to  the 
garrison,  first  by  Sir  George  Rodney,  and  after- 
wards by  Admiral  Darby,  who  had  succeeded  Geary 
in  the  command  of  the  channel  fleet.  The  Spaniards 
endeavoured  to  revenge  the  failure  of  their  gun-boats 
in  an  attempt  to  burn  the  convoy  of  victuallers  in  the 
bay,  by  keeping  up  against  the  fortress  an  unremitted 
fire,  day  and  night,  for  three  weeks,  from  170  pieces 
of  heavy  cannon  and  fourscore  mortars.  The  town 
and  its  inhabitants  were  the  sacrifice  ;  but  the  loss  on 
the  side  of  the  garrison  was  inconsiderable,  and  the 
damage  done  to  the  works  was  too  trifling  to  give 
any  concern  to  the  defenders.  During  a  long  calm, 
which  succeeded  the  gradual  abatement  of  this  tre- 
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uiendous  cannonade  and  bombardment,  the  brave 
Elliot  formed  a  scheme  of  effectual  retaliation.  At 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  Novem- 
ber, a  strong1  detachment,  commanded  by  Brigadier- 
general  Ross,  sallied  out  of  the  garrison,  and  attacked 
the  enemy's  works  with  such  skill  and  impetuosity, 
that  the  Spaniards  gave  way  on  every  side,  and  in 
less  than  half  an  hour  five  batteries,  with  all  the  lines 
of  approach,  communication,  and  traverse,  were  in 
flames ;  the  magazines  blowing  up  one  after  another 
as  the  conflagration  reached  them ;  and  the  Spaniards 
offering  no  other  resistance  than  a  distant  and  ill- 
directed  fire  from  the  forts  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  Bar- 
bara. 

The  fleet  dispatched  for  the  relief  of  Gibraltar, 
was  accompanied  by  a  squadron  under  Commodore 
Johnstone,  late  one  of  the  commissioners  to  America, 
but  now  appointed  to  conduct  an  expedition  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  court  of  Versailles,  know- 
ing the  present  inability  of  the  States  General  to  pro- 
tect their  foreign  dominions,  sent  a  superior  squadron 
under  M.  Suffrein  to  counteract  the  designs  of  th6 
English ;  and  coming  up  with  them  at  Port  Praya, 
in  the  island  of  St.  Jago,  the  French  admiral  scrupled 
not  to  violate  the  neutrality  of  the  Portuguese  flag, 
by  attacking  the  squadron  of  Commodore  Johnstone, 
while  it  lay  in  the  harbour,  dispersed  and  unsuspicious 
of  danger.  British  valour  was  eminently  displayed 
in  repelling  the  attack,  under  every  disadvantage  of 
number,  situation,  and  surprise;  and  the  French  were 
beaten  off,  after  suffering  severely  in  the  conflict;  but 
immediately  proceeding  to  the  Cape,  they  secured 
that  settlement  from  any  hostile  attempt.  The  main 
object  of  the  expedition  being  thus  defeated,  the 
commodore  directed  his  .force  against  five  Dutch 
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East  Indiamen  in  Saldanha  Bay,  which  he  captured 
and  accompanied  to  England,  a  part  of  his  squadron, 
and  a  convoy  of  transports  and  merchant  ships,  which 
were  destined  for  the  East  Indies,  having  proceeded 
thither. 

Suffrein's  tinvely  arrival  at  the  Cape  was  certainly 
the  means  of  preserving  that  place,  in  itself  incapable 
of  any  vigorous  resistance  ;  but  the  French  admiral 
did  not  reach  the  East  Indies  soon  enough  to  afford 
the  like  protection  to  the  Dutch  settlements  there,  or 
to  save  Hyder  Ally's  marine  from  destruction.  While 
Sir  Eyre  Coote  was  attacking  Hyder  with  equal 
vigour  and  success  by  land,  Sir  Edward  Hughes  not 
only  blocked  up  his  ports  on  the  Malabar  coast,  but 
destroyed  his  shipping  at  Calicut  and  Mangalore,  two 
of  his  principal  arsenals,  on  which  all  his  hopes  of 
becoming  a  maritime  power  were  founded.  Before 
the  close  of  the  year,  the  Dutch  fort  of  Negapatam, 
in  the  Tanjore  country,  the  garrison  of  which  had 
been  reinforced  by  2300  of  Hyder's  troops,  was  taken 
by  a  joint  operation  of  the  British  naval  and  military 
forces ;  and,  early  in  January,  1782,  they  became 
masters,  with  still  greater  ease,  of  the  valuable  settle- 
ment of  Trincomale,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.-  The 
many  subsequent  encounters  between  Hughes  and 
Suffrein,  though  obstinately,  and  even  heroically, 
contested,  were  attended  with  few  decisive  advan- 
tages on  either  side. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  Dutch,  in  both  the  Indies, 
were  greatly  increased  by  their  losses  nearer  home, 
many  of  their  merchantmen  and  single  ships  being 
taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  rupture;  though  no 
engagement  happened  between  the  fleets  of  the  two 
nations  till  the  5th  of  August.  Early  in  the  morning 
of  that  day,  an  English  squadron,  commanded  by 
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Admiral  Hyde  Parker,  met  upon  the  Dogger  Bank 
a  Dutch  squadron,  somewhat  superior  in  force,  com- 
manded by  Admiral  Zoutman,  havingunder  his  convoy 
a  fleet  bound  to  the  Baltic.  On  perceiving  the  Eng* 
lish  fleet  bearing  down,  the  Dutch  admiral,  who  was  to 
leeward,  lay-to,  and  suffered  them  to  approach  within 
half  musket  shot  without  firing  a  gun,  when  a  dread- 
ful cannonade  commenced,  which  was  kept  up  without 
interruption  for  three  hours  and  forty  minutes,  the 
action  then  ceasing  only  because  the  ships  on  both 
sides,  from  the  damages  they  had  respectively  sus- 
tained, were  no  longer  manageable.  The  Dutch, 
after  some  time,  bore  away  with  their  convoy  for  the 
Texel,  which  they  reached  with  great  difficulty,  one. 
of  their  largest  ships  sinking  before  they  could  make 
the  harbour.  Admiral  Parker  returned  in  a  shattered 
condition  to  the  Nore,  where  he  received  the  honour 
of  a  visit  from  the  King  on  board  his  own  ship,  and 
was  offered  knighthood  as  the  reward  of  his  valour; 
but  nothing  could  alter  his  resolution  of  resigning  his 
command,  which  was  imputed  to  indignation  at  the 
insufficiency  and  bad  condition  of  his  fleet.  Admiral 
Zoutman  was  received  at  Amsterdam  with  great 
applause. 

An  attempt  made  by  Admiral  Kempenfelt,  with 
thirteen  sail  of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  to  intercept 
a  French  squadron  arid  convoy  carrying  reinforce- 
ments to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  concluded  the 
naval  enterprises  of  this  year.  The  English  admiral 
fell  in  with  the  enemy  on  the  12th  of  December  in  a 
hard  gale  of  wind,  and  succeeded  in  cutting  off  a 
part  of  the  convoy  ;  but  was  obliged  to  relinquish  any 
farther  design,  on  perceiving  the  enemy's  force  to 
consist  of  nineteen  sail  of  heavy  line  of  battle  ships, 
besides  two  more  armed  en  flute.  About  twenty  of 
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the  prizes  arrived  safe  in  England  ;  and  their  import- 
ance, being  all  crowded  with  troops,  or  heavy  laden 
with  stores  and  provisions,  served  to  excite  the  dissa- 
tisfaction of  the  public  at  the  negligence  of  those  who 
had  not  supplied  Kempenfelt  with  such  a  force  as 
would  have  enabled  him  to  take  or  destroy  the  whole 
French  fleet  and  convoy. 

Parliament  was  opened  on  the  27th  of  November, 
by  a  speech  from  the  throne,  in  which  his  Majesty 
observed,  that  the  war  was  still  unhappily  prolonged, 
and  that,  to  his  great  concern,  the  events  of  it  had 
been  very  unfortunate  to  his  army  in  Virginia,  having 
ended  in  the  total  loss  of  his  forces  in  that  province  : 
but  he  could  not  consent  to  sacrifice,  either  to  his  own 
desire  of  peace,  or  to  the  temporary  ease  and  relief 
of  his  subjects,  those  essential  rights  and  permanent 
interests  upon  which  the  strength  and  security  of  this 
country  must  ever  principally  depend.  The  King 
concluded  by  calling  for  the  concurrence  and  support 
of  Parliament,  and  a  vigorous,  animated,  and  united 
exertion  of  the  faculties  and  resources  of  his  people. 
Mr.  Fox,  who  inveighed  against  the  measures  of 
government  with  much  bitterness,  moved,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  proposed  address,  that  the  whole 
be  omitted  excepting  the  first  paragraph,  and  the 
following  words  inserted :  "  And  we  will,  without 
delay,  apply  ourselves  with  united  hearts  to  propose 
and  digest  such  counsels  as  may  in  this  crisis  excite 
the  efforts,  point  the  arms,  and,  by  a  total  change  of 
system,  command  the  confidence  of  all  his  Majesty's 
subjects."  This  amendment  was  supported  by  Mr. 
Pitt  and  Mr.  Burke;  but  the  original  address  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority.  A  similar  amendment 
\vas  moved  in  the  Upper  House  by  the  Earl  of 
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burne,  and  supported   by   the  Duke  of  Richmond  ; 
but  that  also  was  negatived. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  a  motion  was  made  by 
Sir  James  Lowther,  "  that  it  be  resolved  by  the 
House,  that  the  war  carried  on  against  the  colonies 
and  plantations  of  North  America  had  been  ineffec- 
tual to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  undertaken ; 
and  that  it  was  also  the  opinion  of  the  House,  that 
all  further  attempts  to  reduce  the  Americans  to  obe- 
dience by  force  must  be  injurious  to  this  country,  by 
weakening  her  powers  to  resist  her  ancient  and  con- 
federated enemies. "  Notwithstanding  the  utmost 
opposition  of  the  minister,  the  motion  was  negatived 
by  no  greater  majority  than  220  to  179. 

Two  days  after  the  motion  of  Sir  James  Lowther, 
the  army  estimates  were  laid  before  the  House;  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  whole  military  force  re- 
quired for  the  year  1782,  including  the  provincial 
corps  serving  in  America,  amounted  to  195,000  men. 
One  hundred  thousand  seamen  and  marines  had  been 
already  voted  by  the  House.  It  was,  however,  stated 
by  Lord  George  Germaine,  that  the  ministry  were  of 
opinion,  considering  the  present  situation  of  affairs, 
and  the  misfortunes  of  the  war,  that  it  would  not  be 
right  to  continue  any  longer  the  plan  on  which  it 
had  hitherto'  been  conducted  ;  and  that  a  fresh  army 
would  not  be  sent  to  supply  the  place  of  that  captured 
at  York-town.  It  was  intended  only  to  preserve  such 
posts  in  America  as  might  facilitate  and  co-operate 
with  the  enterprises  of  our  fleets.  In  the  debate 
which  ensued,  General  Conway  declared  himself 
anxious  for  a  recal  of  our  fleets  and  armies  from 
America.  Of  the  two  evils  he  would  choose  the 
least,  and  submit  to  the  independence  of  America, 
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rather  than  persist  in  the  prosecution  of  so  pernicious 
and  ruinous  a  war.  As  to  the  idea  now  suggested  of 
a  war  of  posts,  what  garrison,  he  asked,  would  be 
able  to  maintain  them,  when  it  was  well  known  that 
even  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  at  New  York,  did  not  con- 
sider himself  as  secure?  The  impression  made  by 
the  successive  speeches  of  the  principal  leaders  in 
opposition,  in  this  debate,  was  too  great  to  be  con- 
cealed ;  but  the  estimates,  as  originally  moved,  were 
at  length  voted  by  a  considerable  majority. 

Though  Lord  North  still  preserved  a  tone  of  firm- 
ness, and  carried  the  various  questions  relating  to  the 
estimates,  the  supplies,  and  the  necessity  of  a  new 
loan  of  13,500,00()/.  with  large  majorities  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  yet  it  was  easy  to  see  that  his 
power  was  tottering,  and  could  not  be  of  long  con- 
tinuance. In  every  debate  introduced  by  the  oppo- 
sition for  the  avowed  purpose  of  condemning  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  the  number  of  those  who  voted 
for  the  exculpation  of  the  ministry  decreased  every 
day.  A  motion  of  censure  on  Lord  Sandwich,  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Fox 
soon  after  the  Christmas  recess,  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  only  22;  and  even  that  majority  did  not 
continue,  but  was  reduced  to  19,  in  a  House  consist- 
ing of  453  members,  on  the  renewal  of  the  same 
motion  in  substance,  though  a  little  varied  in  form, 
on  the  20th  of  February.  Lord  George  Germaine 
seemed  to  shrink  from  similar  attacks  on  himself  by 
resigning  the  seals  of  his  office  to  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis, 
and  seeking  a  retreat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  On  the 
22d  of  February,  General  Con  way  moved  for  "  an 
address  to  the  King,  earnestly  imploring  his  Majesty 
to  listen  to  the  humble  prayer  and  advice  of  his 
faithful  Commons,  that  the  war  on  the  continent  of 
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America  might  no  longer  be  pursued,  for  the  im- 
practicable purpose  of  reducing  that  country  to  obe- 
dience by  force."  This  was  strenuously  opposed  by 
the  new  secretary  for  the  American  department;  and 
when  the  House  divided,  after  a  long  debate,  the 
ministry  had  still  a  majority, — but  a  majority  of  one 
only,  the  numbers  being  192  for,  and  J93  against  the 
motion  ;  so  that  the  pyramidal  edifice  of  ministerial 
power  was  now  said,  by  a  marvellous  and  magical  in- 
version, to  rest  upon  its  apex.  Five  days  after,  the 
question  was  revived  in  a  new  form,  declaring  it  to  be 
"  the  opinion  of  the  House,  that  a  farther  prosecution  of 
offensive  war  against  America  would,  under  present 
circumstances,  be  the  means  of  weakening  the  efforts 
of  this  country  against  her  European  enemies,  and  tend 
to  increase  the  mutual  enmity  so  fatal  to  the  interests 
both  of  Great  Britain  and  America."  To  evade  an  im- 
mediate determination  upon  the  question,  the  attorney- 
general,  Wallace,  moved  an  adjournment,  declaring 
his  intention  speedily  to  submit  to  the  consideration 
of  the  House,  "  a  bill,  enabling  his  Majesty  to  con- 
clude a  truce  with  America,  and  to  enter  into  a 
negotiation  on  this  ground."  The  proposition  of 
adjournment  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  19,  the 
numbers  being  234  to  215 ;  and  the  original  motion 
of  General  Con  way  was  then  carried  without  a  divi- 
sion. The  general  next  moved  an  address  to  the 
King,  founded  on  the  precise  words  of  the  motion. 
This  was  agreed  to;  and  it  was  resolved  that  the 
address  should  be  presented  to  his  Majesty  by  the 
whole  House,  which  was  accordingly  done  on  the 
1st  of  March  :  and  his  Majesty  most  graciously  re- 
plied, that,  in  pursuance  of  the  advice  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  would  assuredly  take  such  measures 
as  should  appear  to  him  most  conducive  to  the  resto- 
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ration  of  harmony  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
revolted  colonies.  This  answer  not  being-  deemed 
sufficiently  explicit,  General  Con  way,  on  the  4th  of 
March,  moved  another  address  to  his  Majesty,  return- 
ing him  thanks  for  his  gracious  assurances,  and  affirm- 
ing, that  nothing  could  so  essentially  promote  the 
great  objects  of  his  Majesty's  paternal  care,  as  the 
measures  his  faithful  Commons  had  humbly,  though 
earnestly,  recommended  to  his  Majesty.  This  was 
agreed  to  nem.  con.;  and,  by  a  second  motion,  it  was 
resolved,  "that  the  House  will  consider  as  enemies 
to  his  Majesty  and  the  country  all  those  who  should 
advise  a  prosecution  of  offensive  war  on  the  continent 
of  North  America. "  On  the  succeeding  day,  the 
attorney-general  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
enable  his  Majesty  to  conclude  a  truce  or  peace  with 
the  revolted  colonies  in  America.  No  serious  oppo- 
sition was  made  to  this  bill,  but  it  was  treated  with 
indifference,  and  Mr.  Fox  declared  it  to  be  only  de- 
serving of  contempt. 

Ministers  not  having  indicated  an  intention  to 
resign,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  move  a  direct 
vote  of  censure  upon  them,  at  the  close  of  a  series  of 
resolutions  brought  forward  by  Lord  John  Cavendish, 
on  the  8th  of  March,  importing,  "  that  the  chief  cause 
of  all  the  national  misfortunes  is  want  of  foresight  and 
ability  in  his  Majesty's  ministers."  The  motion  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Powys,  who  remarked,  that  the 
noble  lord  at  the  head  of  affairs  had  declared,  that 
whenever  Parliament  should  withdraw  its  confidence 
from  him,  he  would  resign.  That  period  was  now 
come.  The  confidence  of  Parliament  was  now  with- 
drawn. It  was  therefore  necessary  that  he  should 
retire  from  power;  and,  whenever  the  happy  moment 
should  arrive,  in  which  the  noble  lord,  to  the  imspeak- 
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able  joy  of  the  nation,  should  really  go  to  his  sove- 
reign to  resign  his  employments,  he  hoped  he  would 
not  forget  to  lay  before  the  King  a  fair  representation 
of  the  flourishing  state  in  which  he  found  his  Majesty's 
empire  when  the  government  of  it  was  intrusted  to 
his  hands,  and  the  ruinous  condition  in  which  he  was 
about  to  leave  all  that  remained  of  it.  After  a  long 
debate,  the  order  of  the  day  wa&  moved,  and  carried 
by  226  against  216.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  a 
resolution  was  moved  by  Sir  John  Rons,  that  the 
House,  taking  into  consideration  the  debt  incurred, 
and  the  losses  sustained  in  the  present  war,  could  *| 
place  no  further  confidence  in  the  ministers,  who  had 
the  direction  of  public  affairs.  On  a  division,  the 
numbers  were  227  for,  and  236  against  the  motion. 
Four  days  after  this,  (March  the  19th,)  the  Earl  of 
Surry  had  proposed  to  move  a  resolution  of  similar 
import  to  that  of  Sir  John  Rons  ;  but  when  his  lord- 
ship was  about  to  rise,  Lord  North  addressed  himself 
to  the  speaker,  and  said,  that  as  he  understood  the 
object  of  the  noble  lord's  motion  to  ue  the  removal  of 
ministers,  he  wished  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  giving 
the  House  further  trouble,  by  an  explicit  declaration, 
that  his  Majesty  had  come  to  a  determination  to  make 
an  entire  change  of  administration  :  and  he  and  his 
colleagues  only  retained  their  official  situations  till 
other  ministers  were  appointed  to  occupy  their  places. 
Upon  this  Lord  Surry  consented  to  wave  his  motion; 
and  in  nine  days  after,  the  new  arrangement  was 
announced.  The  cabinet,  formed  und^r  the  auspices 
of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  including  him- 
self as  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  was  com- 
posed of  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  and  Mr.  Fox,  who 
were  appointed  secretaries  of  state;  Lord  Cauiden, 
president  of  the  council;  Duke  of  Grafton,  privy  seal; 
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Lord  John  Cavendish,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer; 
Admiral  Keppel,  who  was  also  created  a  viscount, 
first  commissioner  of  the  admiralty  ;  General  Con- 
way,  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces;  Duke  of 
Richmond,  master  general  of  the  ordnance ;  Lord 
Thurlow,  who  was  continued  in  his  office  of  lord 
high  chancellor;  and  Mr.  Dunning,  created  Baron 
Ashburton,  and  made  chancellor  of  the  dutchy  of 
Lancaster.  The  Duke  of  Portland  succeeded  Lord 
Carlisle  as  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  Mr.  Burke  was 
constituted  paymaster  of  the  forces ;  and  Colonel 
Barre,  treasurer  of  the  navy. 

The  first  business  of  national  importance,  brought 
forward  after  the  appointment  of  the  new  ministry, 
was  the  repeal  of  an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  George 
the  First,   for  securing  the  dependency  of  Ireland, 
against  which  the  loudest  and  justest  clamours  had 
been  raised  in   that   country.      This   repeal,    which 
passed  both  Houses  without  opposition,  was  properly 
understood  as  a  virtual  renunciation  of  the  claim  of 
legislating  for  Ireland.     The  power  of  suppressing 
or  altering  bills  in  the  privy  council,  and  the  per- 
petual mutiny  bill,  were  the  other  grievances  of  which 
the  Irish  had  made  some  very  urgent  complaints.    As 
these  points  lay  between   the  Parliament  of  Ireland 
and  the  King,  they  were  assured,  by  the  lord-lieute- 
nant, of  his  Majesty's  gracious  intentions  to  give  his 
assent  to   acts   for  abolishing1  the  obnoxious   power 
above  mentioned,  and  for  limiting  the  duration  of 
the  mutiny  act  to  the  term  of  two  years.     Tlie  Irish 
Parliament  and   the    whole   nation    were   so    highly 
gratified  with  these  concessions,  that  a  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  that  kingdom  passed,  unani- 
mously, for  raising1  20,000  seamen  for  the  service  of 
the  British  navy. 
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While  these  steps  were  judiciously  taken  to  soothe1, 
the  discontents  and  remove  the  jealousies  of  the  people 
of  Ireland,  the  new  administration  were  not  inatten- 
tive to  the  means  of  acquiring  popularity  at  home. 
Bills  for  disabling*  revenue  officers  from  voting  at 
elections,  and  excluding  contractors  from  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  had  been  repeatedly  negatived 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  were  now  revived  and 
passed  with  approbation  and  applause.     Mr.  Burke's 
reform  bill  was  also  brought  forward  a  third  time,  in 
consequence  of  a  message  from  the   King,  recom- 
mending an  effectual  plan  of  economy  throughout  all 
the  branches  of  the  public  expenditure.     By  this  bill, 
which  now  passed,  though  not  without  some  warm 
opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords,  principally  from 
the  lord-chancellor,  the  board  of  trade,  tjie  board  of 
works,  and  the  great  wardrobe  were  abolished,  toge- 
ther with  the  office  of  American  secretary,  of  state, 
and  many  sinecure  appointments. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  after  a,  long  debate,  it  was 
resolved  by  the  House  of,  Commons,  "  that  all  the 
declarations,  orjders,  and  resolutions  of  that  House 
respecting  the  election  of  John  Wilkes,  Esq.  be 
expunged  from  the  journals  of  the  House,  as  sub- 
versive of  the  rights  of  the  whole  body  of  electors 
in  the  kingdom."  By  the  people,  however,  the  case 
of  the  Middlesex  election  was  now  regarded  with 
nearly  as  much  indifference  as  that  of  any  other 
elective  decision. 

Just  afterwards,  a  subject  of  infinitely  higher  im- 
portance, was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House, 
in  consequence  of  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  William 
Pitt,  for,  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  representation  of  the  people  in 
Parliament.  The  motion  was  warmly  supported  by 
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Sir  George  Saville,  and  by  Mr.  Fox,  who  allowed 
the  House  of  Commons  to  be  a  virtual  representation 
of  the  people,  yet  this,  he  observed,  was  very  dif- 
ferent from,  and  far  inferior  to,  a  real  one.  The 
more  distinguished  opponents  of  the  motion  were  Mr. 
Dundas,  lord  advocate  of  Scotland,  Mr.  Powys,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Pitt,  the  proprietor  of  the  borough  of 
Old  Sarum.  On  a  division,  Mr.  Pitt's  motion  was 
negatived  only  by  161  against  141. 

So  far  the  new  ministry,  though  composed  of  some 
dissonant  and  jarring  principles,  had  conducted  pub- 
lic affairs  with  the  appearance  of  perfect  harmony; 
but  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockinglmm  on  the 
1st  of  July,  threw  their  whole  system  into  the  utmost 
disorder.  On  the  day  succeeding  his  decease,  the 
Earl  of  Shelburne  was  declared  first  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury. The  acceptance  of  this  high  and  pre-eminent 
office,  without  any  previous  communication  with  his 
colleagues,  was  considered  by  the  Rockingham  party 
as  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  political  hostility. 
Mr.  Fox  immediately  resigned  the  seals  as  secretary 
of  the  northern  department ;  Lord  John  Cavendish 
his  office  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  the  Duke 
of  Portland  his  government  of  Ireland  ;  a  few  others 
iheir  seats  at  the  boards  of  treasury  and  admiralty ; 
and  Mr.  Burke  his  post  of  paymaster  of  the  army. 
In  consequence  of  their  resignations,  the  seals  of  the 
southern  department  were  given  to  the  Earl  of 
Grantham,  and  of  the  northern  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Townshend,  late  secretary  at  war:  Sir  George  Yonge 
succeeded  Mr.  Townshend  :  Colonel  Barre  was  made 
paymaster  of  the  forces;  and  Mr.  Dundas  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  room  treasurer  of  the  navy :  Lord 
Temple  succee-Jed  the  Duke  of  Portland  in  the  lord- 
Jieuteiaancy  of  Ireland  ;  and  Mr.  William  Pitt  was, 
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at  the  early  age  of  23,  constituted  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer. 

The  session  closed  on  the  llth  of  July,  when  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  in  addition  to  the  usual  topics, 
contained  the  welcome  declaration,  that  nothing  could 
be  more  repugnant  to  his  Majesty's  feelings,  than  the 
long  continuance  of  so  complicated  a  war ;  and  that 
his  ardent  desire  of  peace  had  induced  him  to  take 
every  measure  which  promised  the  speediest  accom- 
plishment of  his  wishes.  The  success  of  those  mea- 
sures will  be  described  after  a  short  sketch  of  the 
naval  and  military  events  of  the  year. 

Intelligence  arrived  early  in  the  spring  that  Gene- 
ral Murray,  governor  of  Minorca,  had  been  compelled, 
after  a  long  and  vigorous  resistance  of  171  days,  to 
surrender  that  island  to  the  arms  of  his  Catholic  Ma- 
jesty,  on  the  8th  of  February.  The  island  of  Nevis, 
in  the  West  Indies,  about  the  same  time  surrendered 
to  the  Marquis  de  Bouille  and  the  Count  de  Grasse ; 
by  whom  very  liberal  terms  were  granted  to  the 
inhabitants.  Eight  thousand  troops,  with  a  formi- 
dable train  of  artillery,  were  then  landed  on  the  im- 
portant island  of  St.  Christopher.  Sir  Samuel  Hood, 
who  commanded  the  British  fleet  on  that  station,  made 
great  efforts  for  its  relief;  and,  notwithstanding  his 
inferiority  of  force,  he,  in  three  successive  encounters 
with  De  Grasse,  obtained  each  time  the  advantage, 
and  at  length,  by  a  dexterous  manoeuvre,  gained  pos- 
session of  the  enemy's  anchorage  at  Basseterre  Road. 
Admiral  Hood  then  landed  a  considerable  detach- 
ment of  troops  from  Antigua  under  General  Prescot. 
General  Frazer,  however,  the  commanding  officer, 
was  obliged  to  surrender  the  island  on  capitulation, 
after  a  siege  of  five  weeks,  on  the  12th  of  February. 
In  the  same  month,  Deuienua,  Essequibo,  and  Mont- 
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serrat,  were  captured  by  the  French ;  the  Bahamas 
were  also  reduced  by  a  considerable  force  under  Don 
Manuel  de  Cigagal,  governor  of  the  Havannab,  to 
the  obedience  of  the  crown  of  Spain.  On  the  19th 
of  February  Admiral  Rodney  arrived  in  the  West 
Indies  with  a  strong1  reinforcement  of  ships  from 
England,  and  resumed  the  command.  Great  pre- 
parations were  now  making,  both  by  the  French  and 
Spaniards,  for  the  invasion  of  Jamaica;  and  as  the 
combined  force  of  these  nations  amounted  to  above 
sixty  sail  of  the  line,  had  a  junction  been  effected,  the 
island  must  have  been  lost.  Sir  George  Rodney's 
first  object  was  to  intercept  a  large  convoy  of  troops, 
provisions,  &c.  expected  from  Europe,  but  in  this 
he  was  disappointed;  the  enemy  found  means  to 
escape  his  vigilance,  by  making  the  island  of  De- 
seada  to  the  northward,  and  keeping  close  in  shore 
under  the  high  land  of  Guadaloupe  and  Dominique, 
and  arrived  safe  at  Fort-royal  on  the  21st  of  March. 
It  was  the  intention  of  De  Grasse  to  proceed  to  His- 
paniohi,  and  join  the  Spanish  admiral,  Don  Solano, 
who  was  awaiting  his  arrival,  to  make,  in  conjunc- 
tion, the  pre-concerted  attack  on  Jamaica.  On  the 
8th  of  April,  at  day-break,  the  French  fleet  left  the 
harbour  of  Fort- royal :  Admiral  Rodney  instantly 
made  the  signal  for  a  general  chace;  and,  early  the 
next  morning,  he  came  up  with  the  enemy  under 
Dominique,  where  the  van  of  the  English  engaged 
the  rear  of  the  French:  the  continued  calms,  how- 
ever, prevented  a  general  or  close  action.  In  the 
morning  of  the  1 1th  a  fresh  gale  sprang  up ;  the  chace 
was  renevved;  and,  towards  evening,  the  headmost 
ships  of  the  van  gained  so  much  on  one  or  tvfo  of  the 
enemy's  ships,  damaged  in  the  late  action,  that  De 
Grasse  thought  it  necessary  to  bear  down  for  the 
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purpose  of  protecting  them.      Sir  George  Rodney, 
who  had  eagerly  watched  and  waited  for  this  oppor- 
tunity, now  mano3iivred  the  fleet  with  such  skill,  as 
to  gain  the  windward  of  the  enemy  during  the  night, 
and  entirely  to  prevent  their  retreat.     At  seven  in 
the  morning  of  the  12th  the  two  fleets,  ranged  in 
lines  directly   opposite,   engaged    with   the  greatest 
fury.     Rodney's  fleet  amounted  to  thirty-six  sail  of 
the  line;  that  of  De  Grasse  only  to  thirty-four,  but 
higher  rates,  with  superior  weight  of  metal.     The 
French  ships  being  crowded  with  men,  the  carnage 
was  prodigious;  but  no  visible  impression  was  made, 
or  material  advantage  gained,  till  about  noon,  when 
Sir  George  Rodney  in  the  Formidable,  followed  by 
his  seconds  the  Namur  and  the  Duke,  successfully 
broke  through  the  enemy's  line,  about  three  ships 
short  of  the  centre,  where  the  Count  de  Grasse  com- 
manded in  the  Ville  de  Paris.     Promptly  supported 
by  the  remainder  of  his  division,  Sir  George  wore 
round  close  upon  the  enemy,  and  actually  separated 
their  line,  placing  the  central  ships  of  the  French 
between  two  fires.     This  manoeuvre  proved  decisive. 
The  French,  however,  continued  to  fight  with  the 
utmost  bravery,  and    the   battle  lasted  till   sun-set. 
The   Caesar   was    the    first  ship    which    struck   her 
colours,  having  lost  her  captain,  and  being  reduced 
to  a  wreck  by  her  adversary's  fire.     Soon  afterwards 
she  blew  up,  and  all  her  crew  perished.     The  Glo- 
rieux,  the  Hector,  the  Ardent,  followed  the  example 
of  the  Caesar;  and  the  Diadem  went  down  by  a  single 
broadside.     The  Ville  de  Paris  still  held  out,  though 
reduced  to  a  perfect  wreck,  till  having  three  men 
only  left  alive  and   unhurt  on  the  upper  deck,  she 
struck  to  Admiral  Hood,  in  the  Barfleur,  just  at  sun- 
set.     Night  only   closed  the  action  :    the  shattered 
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remains  of  the  French  fleet  crowded  all  the  sail  they 
could  make  for  Cape  Francois,  and   in  the  morning 
were  out  of  sight.     Sir  Samuel  Hood  being  detached 
to  pursue  them,  came  up  with  five  sail  off  Porto  feico, 
and  captured  the  Jason  and  Caton  ships  of  the  line, 
and  two  frigates;  the  third  with  difficulty  clearing 
the  Mona  passage.     This  was  justly  considered  as. 
one  of  the  most  glorious  and  decisive  victories  ever 
obtained  by  the  naval  prowess  of  Britain.     The  num- 
ber of  men  slain  in  this  action,  and  in  that  of  the  9th, 
on  the  part  of  the  French,  is  estimated  at  3000  men, 
and  the  wounded  were  nearly  double  ;  so  that,  taking 
the  prisoners  on  board  the  captured  ships  also  into  the 
computation,  the  French  must  have  sustained  a  loss 
of  10,000  or  12,000  men.     Their  fleet  had  on  board 
the  land  forces  intended  for  the  Jamaica  expedition  ; 
and  the  whole  train  of  artillery,  with  thirty-six  chests 
of  money  destined  for  the  use  and  subsistence  of  the 
troops,  were  found  on  board  the  Ville  de  Paris,  and 
the  other  captured  ships,     The  designs  of  the  con- 
federated powers  were   thus   completely  frustrated, 
whilst  the  loss  of  men,  including  killed  and  wounded, 
on  the  part  of  the  English,  did  not  exceed  1100.     Sir. 
George  Bridges  Rodney  was  created  a  peer  of  Great 
Britain,   by  the  title  of  Baron   Rodney,  of  Rpdney. 
Stoke  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  and  a  perpetual 
annuity  of  2000/.  was  annexed  to  the  title.     A.  mo- 
tion,  overruled   in  the  preceding  session  of  Parliar 
ment,    but   intended    to   be  revived   by   the   present 
ministry,  for  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  naval 
and  military  commanders  at  St.  Eustatia,  was  now 
lost  sight  of;  and  the  admiral  received  the  unanimous 
thanks  of  both  Houses  for  his  eminent  services. 

North  America  afforded  no  military  transaction  of 
any  consequence  during  this  period.     But  the  cam- 
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paign  in  Europe  was  rendered  memorable  by  an 
event  which  reflected  no  less  honour  on  the  British 
arms  than  Rodney's  exploit  in  the  West  Indies.  This 
was  General  Elliot's  defence  of  Gibraltar  against  the 
last  desperate  and  unparalleled  efforts  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  The  Duke  de  Crillon,  conqueror  of  Mi- 
norca, was  now  appointed  to  conduct  the  siege  ;  a 
number  of  floating  batteries  were  constructed  upon 
a  model,  which,  it  was  imagined,  would  secure  them 
from  being  either  sunk  or  fired,  and  the  preparations, 
in  other  respects,  were  enormous.  Above  eighty  gun- 
boats and  bomb-ketches  were  to  second  the  operations 
of  the  floating  batteries,  with  a  multitude  of  frigates 
and  smaller  vessels,  while  the  combined  fleets,  amount- 
ing to  fifty  sail  of  the  line,  were  to  cover  and  support 
the -attack.  Some  princes  of  the  blood  and  many 
of  the  French  nobility  had  repaired  to  the  Spanish 
camp,  to  witness  the  inevitable  fall  of  the  fortress; 
and,  on  the  13th  of  September,  when  the  rock  was 
to  be  crumbled  into  dust,  the  surrounding  hills  were 
covered  with  people,  as  though  all  Spain  were  assem- 
bled to  behold  the  spectacle.  The  day  closed  in  a 
mauner  widely  different  from  their  expectations :  the 
floatiag  batteries  were  all  consumed  by  the  prodigious 
and  unintermitted  showers  of  red-hot  balls  that  issued 
from  the  garrison ;  and  above  1500  of  the  Spaniards 
were  supposed  to  have  perished  in  this  fiery  conflict. 
To  complete  the  triumph  of  the  English,  Lord  Howe 
soon  after  performed  the  signal  and  perilous  service 
of  relieving  Gibraltar,  in  the  very  face  of  the  enemy, 
and  under  such  circumstances  of  inferiority  in  force, 
as  not  only  fully  to  support,  but  highly  to  exalt,  the 
naval  renown  of  his  country.  The  governor,  Gene- 
ral Elliot,  for  his  gallant  and  heroic  defence,  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Heath- 
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field,  and  a  pension  annexed  to  the  title,  equal  in 
amount  to  that  which  had  been  granted  to  Sir  George 
Rodney.  This  was  the  last  affair  of  importance  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  war  in  Europe  ;  and  thus 
the  military  career  of  Britain,  after  her  repeated  mis- 
fortunes, terminated  with  great  splendour. 

All  the  belligerent  powers  were  now  inclined  to 
listen  to  overtures  of  pacification.  The  independ- 
ence of  America  being  virtually  recognised  by  Eng- 
land, and  a  resolution  against  offensive  operations 
having-  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  the  war  with 
the  colonies,  during  the  continuance  of  which  the  na- 
tional debt  of  the  mother  country  had  been  increased 
100,000,000/.,  was  in  fact  at  an  end.  The  original 
purpose  of  France  being  accomplished,  she  could 
have  no  motive  to  persevere  in  a  contest,  the  expense 
of  which  was  enormous,  and  the  farther  success  un- 
certain. Spain,  after  extraordinary  exertions,  hav- 
ing failed  in  both  her  grand  objects,  the  recovery  of 
Gibraltar  and  the  conquest  of  Jamaica,  had  little 
reason  to  flatter  herself  that  her  future  efforts  would 
be  more  effectual  than  the  past :  and  Holland  would 
neither  have  the  inclination  nor  the  ability  to  continue 
the  war  alone.  During  the  negotiation  with  France 
and  Spain,  protracted  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 
demand  in  which  Spain  for  some  time  persisted  of 
the  cession  of  Gibraltar,  provisional  articles  between 
Great  Britain  and  America  were  signed  on  the  30th 
of  November,  by  which  the  thirteen  provinces  were 
declared  free  and  independent  states ;  and,  by  a 
boundary  line  drawn  much  in  their  favour,  the  coun- 
try southward  of  the  lakes  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio, 
and  eastward  of  the  Mississippi,  was  ceded  to  them, 
with  a  full  participation  of  the  fisheries  on  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland,  and  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence* 
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In  return,  the  congress  engaged  to  recommend  to  the 
several  states  to  provide  for  the  restitution  of  the  con- 
fiscated estates  of  the  loyalists  ;  but  the  recommenda- 
tion eventually  proved  nugatory  and  useless;  and  this 
unfortunate  portion  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  migrated 
in  great  numbers  to  the  wilds  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
Bahamas.  ^'V  * 

Parliament  was  opened  on  the  5th  of  December, 
•with  a  speech  from  the  throne,  in  which  the  King 
deplored  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire,  which 
had  become  a  matter  both  of  policy  and  prudence ; 
but  testified  a  hope  that  religion,  language,  interest, 
and  affection,  would  yet  prove  a  permanent  tie  of 
union  between  the  two , countries.  Addresses  were 
voted  in  both  Houses  without  a  division  ;  but  some 
severe  remarks  having  been  made  in  the  House  of 
Peers  on  the  inconsistency  of  the  minister,  who  had 
at  a  former  period  so  strongly  opposed  the  recogni- 
tion of  American  independence,  his  lordship  declared 
that  he  had  exerted  every  effort  to  preserve  America 
to  this  country ;  that  he  had  not  voluntarily  yielded 
up  this  independency — he  had  merely  submitted  to 
the  controlling  power  of  necessity  and  fate.  "  It  was 
not  I,"  said  he,  "  that  made  this  cession — it  was  the 
evil  star  of  Britain — it  was  the  blunders  of  a  former 
administration- — it  was  the  power  of  revolted  subjects, 
and  the  mighty  arms  of  the  house  of  Bourbon." 

As  it  was  not  publicly  known,  whether  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  independency  was  absolute  or  conditional, 
and  as  Lord  Shelburne  declined  to  communicate  any 
particulars  of  a  negotiation  which  was  actually  pend- 
ing, Mr.  Fox  moved,  in  the  Commons,  an  address  to 
the  King,  to  lay  before  the  House  copies  of  such  parts 
of  the  provisional  articles  as  related  to  the  same. 
This,  however,  was  opposed  as  inexpedient  and  im- 
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proper;  and  the  motion  was^iegatived  by  219  against 
46.     On  the  23d  of  December,  the  Parliament,  after 
voting  100,000  seamen  and  marines  for  the  service  of 
the  ensuing  year,  adjourned  to  the  21st  of  January, 
1783;  the  day  preceding  which,  preliminary  articles 
of  peace  were  signed  between  Great  Britain,  Prance, 
and  Spain,  and  were  laid  before  the  two  Houses  on 
the  17th  of  February.     By  this  treaty,  Great  Britain 
guaranteed  to  France  the  island  of  Tobago,  and  re- 
stored that  of  St.  Lucia ;  also  the  settlements  of  Goree 
and  Senegal,  in  Africa;  and  Pondicherry,  with  other 
conquests,  in  the  east.     France,  on  her  part,  agreed 
to  restore  all  her  conquests  in  the  West  Indies,  except 
Tobago.     His  Catholic  Majesty  was  allowed  to  retain 
Minorca  and  West  Florida,   East  Florida  being  also 
ceded  in  exchange  for  the  Bahamas,  which  the  gover- 
nor of  the  Havannah  had  taken  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  year.     The  demands  of  the  Dutch,  not  only 
to  have  their  settlements  restored  without  giving  any 
thing  in  return,  but  to  be  indemnified  for  the  losses 
and   expenses  of  the  war,  impeded  for  the  present 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  those  states.     An 
address  of  thanks  and  approbation  was  carried  in  the 
Lords  by  a  majority  of  72  to  59 ;   but,  in  the  Lower 
House,  an  amendment,  withholding  such  approbation, 
yet  assuring  his  Majesty  of  their  firm  determination 
to  adhere  to  the  several  articles,  for  which  the  public 
faith  had  been  pledged,  was  supported  by  the  com- 
bined adherents  of  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox,  who 
seemed   to  forget  all  past   animosities  in  a  sudden 
league  of  interest  and  policy.     The  latter,  after  re- 
probating the  peace  as  the  most  disastrous  and  humi- 
liating that  had  ever  disgraced  any  country,  said,  he 
had  been  accused  of  having-  formed  an  union  with  the 
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noble  lord  whose  principles  he  had  opposed  for  several 
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years  of  his  life ;  but  the  grounds  of  their  opposition 
were  removed,  and  he  did  not  conceive  it  to  be 
honourable  to  keep  up  animosities  for  ever.  He  was 
happy  at  all  times  to  have  a  proper  opportunity  to 
bury  his  resentments,  and  it  was  the  wish  of  his  heart 
that  his  friendships  should  never  die.  The  American 
war  was  the  source  of  his  disagreement  with  the  noble 
lord ;  and  that  cause  of  enmity  being  now  no  more, 
it  was  wise  and  fit  to  put  an  end  to  the  ill-will,  the 
animosity,  the  feuds,  and  the  rancour,  which  it  engen- 
dered. It  was  a  satisfaction  to  him  to  apply  the 
appellation  of  friend  to  the  noble  lord ;  he  had  found 
him  honourable  as  an  adversary,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
of  his  openness  and  sincerity  as  a  friend.  This  de- 
claration was  indignantly  received  by  a  considerable 
part  of  the  House.  Mr.  Powys  said,  "  this  was  the 
age  of  strange  confederacies.  The  world  had  seen 
great  and  arbitrary  despots  stand  forth  as  the  pro- 
tectors of  an  infant  republic — France  and  Spain  had 
combined  to  establish  the  rising  liberties  of  America. 
The  House  now  surveyed  the,  counterpart  of  this 
picture — a  monstrous  coalition  had  taken  place  be- 
tween a  noble  lord  and  an  illustrious  commoner — 
the  lofty  assertor  of  the  prerogative  had  joined  in 
alliance  with  the  worshippers  of  the  majesty  of  the 
people."  On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  carried, 
by  224  against  208  voices. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  peace, 
\Vere  repeatedly  discussed  in  Parliament,  with  much 
ability,  by  the  leaders  of  the  contending  parties;  but 
on  every  jrenewed  debate,  the  opposition  evidently 
gained  ground.  At  length,  on  the  21st  of  February, 
.Lord  John  Cavendish,  by  moving  the  following  reso- 
lution, among  others,  in  a  very  full  House,  brought 
the  strength  of  the  parties  to  a  final  issue :  "  That 
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the  concessions  made  to  the  adversaries  of  Great 
Britain  by  the  provisional  treaty,  and  the  preliminary 
articles,  are  greater  than  they  were  entitled  to,  either 
from  the  actual  situation  of  their  respective  posses- 
sions, or  from  their  comparative  strength.7*  A  vehe- 
ment debate  arose  on  this  resolution.  Lord  North 
expressed  his  amazement  at  the  reflections  which  had 
been  thrown  out  against  him.  He  did  not  repent  of 
his  conduct  while  a  minister ;  conscious  of  his  own 
innocence,  he  bade  defiance  to  censure  or  punishment. 
Proud  as  he  was  of  the  coalition  to  which  he  had  been 
invited,  it  should  be  understood  that  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  make  any  sacrifice  of  his  public  principles. 
He  dreaded  no  accusation,  and  he  dared  his  enemies, 
whatever  might  be  their  abilities,  their  influence,  and 
their  character,  to  be  decisive,  and  to  proceed  against 
him.  The  question  was  carried  against  the  ministry 
by  207  to  190. 

It  was  now  obvious  that  some  change  in  adminis- 
tration must  take  place,  and  the  House  of  Commons 
adjourned  from  time  to  time,  with  the  view  of  for- 
warding a  new  arrangement.  The  coalition,  con- 
fident of  their  strength,  were  determined  to  enter 
into  power  upon  such  terms  only  as  would  leave 
them  at  perfect  liberty  to  act  for  themselves,  without 
restraint  or  control,  and  the  ministry  were  disposed 
to  form  an  administration  that  would  admit  as  few  as 
possible  of  their  adversaries,  for  which  purpose  some 
fruitless  attempts  were  made  to  disunite  the  members 
of  the  new  association.  Conferences  with  the  King 
were  repeatedly  held  on  the  subject  of  a  change  of 
ministers,  and  were  as  repeatedly  unsuccessful.  From 
these  ineffectual  endeavours  to  accommodate  party 
views,  the  business  of  the  nation  was  suspended,  and 
more  than  a  month  passed  in  a  kind  of  ministerial 
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interregnum .  The  want  of  an  efficient  government 
could  be  at  no  time  more  severely  felt  than  at  this. 
At  home  the  disembodying  the  militia,  the  discharge 
of  seamen,  the  reduction  of  soldiers,  the  neglect  of 
Diving  them  their  pay,  and  the  spirit  of  turbulence 
natural  to  men  accustomed  to  arms,  contributed  to 
fill  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  with  tumult  and  con- 
fusion, and  spread  mutinies  and  riots  all  over  the 
kingdom.  But  these  were  not  the  only  matters  that 
called  for  the  attention  of  government :  our  nego- 
tiations with  foreign  powers  were  not  brought  to  an 
end.  No  definitive  treaty  was  concluded  with  France 
and  Spain.  No  commercial  alliance  was  adjusted 
with  America,  and  the  East  India  Company  required 
the  immediate  aid  of  Parliament  both  with  regard  to 
its  foreign  and  domestic  concerns. 

Such  was  the  state  of  public  affairs,  when  Mr. 
Coke,  member  for  Norfolk,  moved,  on  the  24th  of 
March,  an  address  to  the  King,  "  that  he  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  take  into  consideration  the  dis- 
tracted and  unsettled  state  of  the  empire,  and  con- 
descend to  a  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  this  House, 
by  forming  an  administration  entitled  to  the  con- 
fidence of  his  people."  This  was  unanimously  car- 
ried, and  presented  to  the  King,  who  replied,  that  it 
was  his  earnest  desire  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  his  faithful  Commons.  This 
answer  not  being  deemed  sufficiently  explicit,  Lord 
Surrey  moved  another  address,  assuring  his  Majesty 
that  all  delays  in  a  matter  of  this  moment  have  an 
inevitable  tendency  to  weaken  the  authority  of  his 
government,  and  most  humbly  entreating  his  Majesty 
that  he  will  take  such  measures  towards  this  object 
as  may  quiet  the  anxiety  and  apprehension  of  his 
faithful  subjects,  Mr.  Pitt,  however,  declaring  that 
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lie  had  resigned  his  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exche^ 
quer,  and  that  any  resolution  or  address  relative  to  3 
new  arrangement  of  administration  was  unnecessary. 
Lord  Surrey  consented  to  withdraw  his  motion. 

In  consequence  of  this  resignation,  the  Duke  of 
Portland  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasury  ; 
"Lord  John  Cavendish  was  re-appointed  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer ;  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox  were  no- 
minated joint  secretaries  of  state,  the  first  for  the 
home,  the  latter  for' the  foreign  department;  Lord 
Keppel,  who  had  recently  resigned  on  account  of  his 
disapprobation  of  the  peace,  was  again  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  admiralty ;  Lord  Stormont  was  created 
president  of  the  council ;  Lord  Carlisle  was  advanced 
to  the  post  of  lord  privy-seal;  the  great  seal  was  put 
into  commission,  the  Chief  Justice  Loughborough, 
so  distinguished  for  political  versatility,  "  who  could 
change  and  change  and  yet  go  on,"  being  declared 
first  lord  commissioner  ;  the  Earl  of  Northington  was 
appointed  to  the  government  of  Ireland;  Viscount 
Townshend  was  made  master-general  of  the  ord- 
nance; Lord  Sandwich  ranger  of  the  parks;  and  Mr. 
Burke  reinstated  in  his  former  post  of  paymaster  of 
the  forces. 

Of  the  seven  cabinet  ministers,  the  majority  were 
of  the  old  whig  or  Rockingham  party,  and  occupied 
the  most  important  posts ;  Lords  Stormont,  Nortji« 
and  Carlisle,  contenting  themselves  rather  with  a 
participation  of  honours  and  emoluments,  than  o,f 
power:  notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  admission  of 
those  tory  lords  into  the  ministry,  it  could  not  but  be 
acknowledged,  as  to  all  the  grand  purposes  of  govern* 
ment,  a  whig  administration  :  more  especially  when 
the  ability,  the  vigour,  and  the  decision  of  its  efficient 
leader  were  duly  estimated.  A  junction  of  persons, 
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however,  whose  principles  were  radically  hostile,  and 
which  no  effort  of  art,  or  length  of  time,  could  assi- 
milate, was  not  a  measure  likely  to  conciliate  univer- 
sal esteem ;  and  though  the  coalition  were  enabled  to 
support  successfully  the  most  violent  contest  for  power 
that  perhaps  is  to  be  found  in  the  political  history  of 
this  country,  and  ultimately  to  wrest  the  government 
from  their  antagonists,  yet  it  operated  to  diminish, 
public  confidence  in  their  measures;    and  therefore, 
while  it  obtained  them  a  complete  conquest,  it  de- 
prived them  of  the  more  solid  advantages  of  victory. 
Amongst  the  earliest  measures  of  the  new  ministry 
was  the  passing  of  a  bill,  already  pending,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  any  writs  of  error  or  appeal 
from  the  kingdom  of  Ireland   from   being  received 
by  any  of  his  Majesty's  courts  in  Great  Britain,  and 
of  renouncing,  in  express  terms,  the  legislative  autho- 
rity of  the  British  Parliament  in  relation  to  Ireland. 
Mr.  Fox  lost  no  time  in  attempting  to  remove  every 
obstacle  which  opposed   the  opening  an   immediate 
intercourse  with  America ;  and  early  in  April  moved 
for  liberty  to  bring  in   a  '*  bill   for  preventing  any 
manifesto,  certificate,  or  other  document  being  re- 
quired   from    any    ships    belonging    to    the    United 
States  of  America,  arriving  from  thence  at  any  port 
of  this  kingdom ;  or   upon   entering  or    clearing  out 
from  any  port  of  this  kingdom,  for  any  port  within 
the  United  Slates.'*     The  bill,  in  its  original  shape, 
was  supposed  to  go  too  far,  by  extending  an  indul- 
gence that  might  be  made  subservient  to  the  practice 
of  smuggling;  an  amendment  was  therefore  adopted, 
limiting  for  a  certain  time  the  powers  to  be  vested  in 
the  King,   after    which  it  was  carried   through   the 
Commons,  and  with  some  slight  opposition  passed  the 
Lords. 
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The  very  critical  situation  of  our  affairs  in  the  east 
next  engaged  the  attention  of  Parliament.  The  House 
of  Commons  had  appointed  a  select  committee  to 
examine  into  the  state  of  the  British  dominions  in 
India.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  important  inquiry, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  administration  of  justice  in 
the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  had  been 
perverted  to  purposes  of  peculation,  plunder,  and  op- 
pression, and  that  corruption,  fraud,  and  injustice, 
pervaded  the  company's  government  in  India.  In 
consequence  of  these  discoveries,  a  general  unity  of 
opinion  prevailed  amongst  public  men  on  the  imme- 
diate necessity  of  taking  some  effectual  step,  to  rescue 
the  British  name  from  disgrace,  to  restore  to  the 
natives  the  pure  administration  of  mild  and  equal 
laws,  and  to  secure  and  improve  our  territorial  pos- 
sessions in  India.  With  this  view,  the  lord  advocate 
for  Scotland  introduced  a  bill  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. This  gentleman  had,  by  long  and  laborious 
investigation,  made  himself  completely  master  of  the 
subject.  His  system  had*  for  its  object  the  establish- 
ment of  a  government  in  India,  better  adapted  to 
the  dispositions,  habits,  and  prejudices  of  the  inha- 
bitants, than  any  hitherto  attempted.  But  as  this 
bill  was  afterwards  superseded  by  one  from  another 
quarter,  more  extensive  in  its  views,  it  is  here  unne- 
cessary to  detail  its  regulations.  In  a  few  days  after 
the  disclosure  of  the  defects  and  abuses  of  Indian  govern- 
ment, abill  was  introduced  by  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  "for 
suspending  the  payments  of  the  company  now  due  to 
the  royal  exchequer,  and  for  enabling  them  to  borrow 
.thesum  of  300,000/.  for  their  farther  relief."  Lord  John 
Cavendish  declared  this  bill  to  be  only  a  branch  of  a 
largerplan;  and  that  it  was  brought  forward  separately, 
in  order  to  answer  an  exigency  which  did  hot  ad  mil  of 
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delay.  His  lordship  viewed  the  territorial  acqui- 
sitions of  the  company  as  a  fruitful  source  of  griev- 
ance, and  observed  that  it  would  have  been  more  for 
their  advantage,  had  they  confined  themselves  to  the 
character  of  merchants.  As  these  acquisitions,  how- 
ever, had  been  made,  they  must,  he  said,  be  preserv- 
ed, and  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  relief  necessary  to 
the  company  should  be  granted.  In  the  Upper  House, 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  affirmed,  that,  unless  the  bill  passed, 
their  bankruptcy  would  be  inevitable.  The  expen- 
diture of  their  settlements  had  far  exceeded  their 
revenue  ;  bills  had  been  drawn  upon  them  which  they 
\vere  unable  to  answer  without  a  temporary  supply, 
so  that  the  existence  of  the  company  depended  upon 
the  success  of  the  bill;  which  accordingly  passed  both 
Houses  with  little  opposition. 

About  this  period  intelligence  was  received  of  the 
conclusion  of  peace  with  the  Mahrattas.  This  event, 
which  opened  a  prospect  of  a  favourable  change  to 
our  affairs  in  the  east,  was  soon  followed  by  the  death 
of  Hyder  Ally,  a  man,  eminently  distinguished  for  an 
enterprising  spirit,  resources,  and  vigour  of  mind; 
who  entertained  the  most  rooted  aversion  to  the  Eng- 
lish name;  and  who  by  his  power,  courage,  and  mili- 
tary skill,  had  long  proved  himself  the  most  daring 
and  formidable  of  all  the  company's  enemies. 

On  the  16th  of  April  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer brought  forward  his  plan  for  raising  12,000,000/. 
by  loan,  which  underwent  much  censure  on  account 
of  the  high  premium  it  speedily  bore.  The  money 
borrowed  was  funded  at  three  per  cent,  at  the  rate  of 
150/.  stock,  for  every  100/.  sterling ;  so  that  an  arti- 
ficial capital  of  6,000,000/.  was  created  above  the 
sum  actually  paid  into  the  exchequer. 

The  former  motion  of  Mr.  Pitt  for  an  inquiry  into 
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the  state  of  the  representation  having  been  negatived, 
he  brought  forward,  the  7th  of  May,  a  specific  plan 
for  adding  100  members  to  the  counties,  and  abolish- 
ing a  proportionable  number  of  the  burgage-tennre, 
and  other  small  boroughs.  The  revival  of  this  im- 
portant subject,  which  had  deeply  agitated  the  public 
mind,  produced  an  animated  debate  ;  in  the  course  of 
which  Lord  North  declared,  that  while  some,  with 
Lear,  demanded  an  hundred  knights,  and  others,  with 
Gonerii,  were  satis6ed  with  fifty,  he,  with  Regan, 
exclaimed,  No,  not  one.  His  lordship  denied  that 
the  House  of  Commons  had  not  its  full  and  proper 
weight  in  the  scale  of  government ;  his  political  life 
was  a  proof  that  it  had.  Tt  was  to  them  he  was  in- 
debted for  his  rise,  and  they  had  pulled  him  down. 
Mr.  Fox,  whose  opinion  on  this  great  question  was 
totally  irreconcilable  with  that  of  his  brother  secre- 
tary, stated,  that  in  his  opinion  the  constitution  re- 
quired innovation  and  renovation  :  its  nature  exposed 
it  to  change;  and  its  beauty  did  not  consist  in  theory 
but  in  practice.  The  lord  advocate  for  Scotland,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  for  high  prero- 
gative, became,  on  this  occasion,  a  convert  to  the 
doctrine  of  reform,  and  asserted  his  entire  approba- 
tion of  Mr.  Pitt's  resolutions.  This  unexpected  sup- 
port effected  a  cordial  and  lasting  union  between  those 
two  celebrated  characters :  Mr.  Pitt's  motion  was, 
however,  lost  by  a  majority  of  293  to  149.  A  mo- 
tion for  shortening  the  duration  of  parliaments,  brought 
forward  by  Alderman  Sawbridge  on  the  16th  of  May, 
was  also  lost  by  123  to  56. 

In  a  committee  on  a  bill  for  regulating*  certain 
offices  in  the  exchequer,  Lord  John  Cavendish  pro- 
posed that  after  the  interest  of  the  present  auditors 
and  tellers  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  clerk  of  the 
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pells,  should  expire,  the  salaries  of  them  should  be 
fixed  and  certain  ;  and  a  rate  was  adopted,  according 
to  which,  on  an  average  of  peace  and  war,  they  would 
be  reduced  nearly  one  half. 

A  bill  for  regulating  the  trade  of  the  African  Com- 
pany having  been  introduced  towards  the  close  of  the 
session,  with  a  clause  prohibiting  the  officers  of  the 
company  from  exporting  negroes,  the  Quakers  em- 
braced the  occasion  to  petition  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  the  clause  in  question  might  be  extended 
to  all  persons  whatsoever;  professing  themselves  deeply 
affected  with  the  consideration  of  the  rapine,  oppres- 
sion, and  blood,  attending  this  traffic.  "  Under  the 
countenance  of  the  laws  of  this  country,"  the  petitioners 
remark,  "  many  thousands  of  these  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, entitled  to  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  are 
held  as  personal  property  in  cruel  bondage.  Your 
petitioners  regret  that  a  nation  professing  the  Chris- 
tion  faith  should  so  far  counteract  the  principles  of 
humanity  and  justice."  This  petition  strongly  excited 
the  attention  of  the  public,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  subsequent  efforts  to  effect  a  total  abolition  of  this 
commerce. 

The  only  remaining  subject  of  importance  which 
engaged  the  attention  of  Parliament,  was  a  message 
from  the  King  to  both  Houses,  requiring  a  separate 
establishment  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  now 
arrived  at  the  age  of  maturity.  His  Majesty  agreed 
to  allow  to  the  heir-apparent  50,000/.  a-year  out  of 
the  civil  list ;  but  in  consideration  that  the  revenue 
so  reduced  could  not  bear  any  further  burden,  Parlia- 
ment granted  to  the  King  an  aid  of  60,000/.  to  equip 
the  Prince  in  a  manner  suited  to  his  dignity. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  16th  of  July,  by 
a  speech  in  which  the  King  intimated  his  intention  of 
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calling  them  together  at  an  early  period,  to  resume 
the  consideration  of  the  affairs  of  India. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  few  material  events 
occurred  deserving1  of  particular  notice.  The  King1, 
by  virtue  of  an  act  passed  for  that  purpose,  issued  an 
order  in  council,  limiting  the  commerce  between  the 
continent  of  America  and  the  British  West  India 
islands,  to  ships  British  built.  This  was  conformable 
to  the  grand  principle  on  which  the  act  of  navigation 
was  originally  founded ;  and  though  this  restriction 
gave  extreme  offence  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States,  they  had  certainly  no  just  reason  to  complain, 
as  they  could  have  no  possible  right  to  claim  the 
advantages  of  dependence  and  independence  at  one 
and  the  same  time. 

On  the  3d  of  September  the  definitive  treaties  of 
peace  with  France,  Spain,  and  America,  were  with 
some  alteration  signed  ;  and  also  preliminaries  of  peace 
with  the  States  General,  by  which  all  the  conquests 
of  England  were  restored,  except  the  town  of  Nega- 
patam  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  which  their  High 
Mightinesses  were  at  last  most  reluctantly  compelled 
to  cede%  About  this  time,  an  ambassador  from  the 
United  States  of  America,  Mr.  Adams,  arrived  in 
London.  On  his  first  audience  at  St.  James's,  the 
King,  addressing  Mr.  Adams  with  much  courtesy, 
said,  that  he  had  been  the  last  man  in  his  kingdom 
who  had  assented  to  the  recognition  of  American 
independence;  but,  now  it  was  actually  established, 
he  would  be  the  last  man  in  the  kingdom  to  sanction 
a  violation  of  it*,£J<- 

The  unexpected  and  uncommon  events  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  ensuing  session  require,  for 
their  better  elucidation,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  state  of 
parties  at  the  convening  of  Parliament.  The  coali- 
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tion  administration  was  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  able,  powerful,  and  active ;  it  embraced  a  happy 
combination  of  native  genius  and  matured  experience, 
of  spirited  adventure  and  sagacious  hesitation;  and  as 
these  qualities  were  not  unattended  with  a  due  pro- 
portion of  weight,  connexion,  and  interest,  their  friends 
thought  that  such  an  administration  comprised  in  it 
all  that  was  requisite  to  heal  the  wounds,  restore  the 
prosperity,  and  recover  the  honour  of  Britain.  But 
the  same  considerations  that  inspired  their  advocates 
with  hope,  were  regarded  by  their  opponents  as  the 
fruitful  sources  of  terror  and  misfortune.  Their  abi- 
lity would  be  found  only  an  ability  to  plan  the  de- 
struction of  their  country  ;  their  influence  an  influence 
that  would  carry  the  worst  measures  as  easily  as  the 
best;  and  their  activity  a  restless  enemy,  against 
which,  precaution  and  vigilance  could  be  no  protec- 
tion. Such  was  in  general  the  language  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  administration.  One  class,  who  thought 
impropriety  of  private  conduct  incompatible  with 
public  virtue,  or  who  conceived  that  ample  property 
was  the  most  eligible  security  for  ministerial  rectitude, 
were  by  no  means  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Fox  placed  in 
so  conspicuous  a  station.  Another,  and  that  a  very 
numerous  one,  had  contracted  such  an  extreme  aver- 
sion to  Lord  North's  administration,  that  they  could 
never  be  reconciled  to  his  lordship's  restoration  to 
power,  on  any  terms.  A  third  party,  of  tory  prin- 
ciples, entertained  a  rooted  dislike  of  administration, 
because,  in  their  opinion,  they  had  daringly  trenched 
on  the  sacred  prerogative  of  majesty,  and  had  "taken 
the  closet  of  the  Sovereign  by  storm."  From  this 
extreme  difference  of  opinion  between  the  adverse 
parties  on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  administra- 
tion, something  may  be  collected  of  the  spirit  and 
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views  of -each  at  the  period  of  convening  Parliament, 
which  took  place  so  early  as  the  llth  of  November, 
when  his  Majesty,  after  noticing-  the  conclusion  of 
peace  with  France,  Spain,  and  America,  and  the 
ratification  of  the  preliminary  articles  with  the  States 
General,  stated  that  the  utmost  exertions  of  their 
wisdom  would  be  required  to  maintain  and  improve 
the  valuable  advantages  derived  from  our  Indiaa 
possessions,  and  to  promote  and  secure  the  happiness 
of  the  native  inhabitants  of  those  provinces.  The 
address  passed  without  opposition. 

The  embarrassments  of  the  East  India  Company 
requiring  immediate  attention,  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  18th 
of  November,  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
vesting  their  affairs  in  the  hands  of  certain  commis- 
sioners, for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietary  and  the 
public.  This  celebrated  bill  proposed  to  take  at 
once,  from  the  directors  and  proprietors,  the  entire 
administration  both  of  their  territorial  and  commer- 
cial affairs;  and  to  vest  the  management  and  direc- 
tion of  them  in  the  hands  of  seven  commissioners 
named  in  the  bill,  and  irremovable  by  the  crown, 
except  in  consequence  of  an  address  of  either  House 
of  Parliament.  These  were  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  pre- 
sident of  the  board ;  Viscount  Lewisham,  the  Right 
Hon.  Frederic  Montague,  the  Hon.  George  Augus- 
tus North,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  Sir  Henry  Fletcher, 
baronets;  and  Robert  Gregory,  Esq.,  who,  it  was 
remarked,  were  divided  upon  the  model  and  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  members  of  the  cabinet.  They 
were  to  be  assisted  by  a  subordinate  hoard  of  nine 
directors,  to  be  named,  in  the  first  instance,  by  Par- 
liament, and  afterwards  chosen  by  the  proprietors/ 
The  bill  empowered  these  commissioners  and  direc- 
tors to  enter  immediately  into  possession  of  all  lands, 
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tenements,  books,  records,  vessels,  goods,  merchan- 
dize, and  securities,  in  trust  for  the  company.  They 
were  required  to  come  to  a  decision  upon  every 
question  within  a  limited  time,  or  to  assign  a  specific 
reason  for  delay.  They  were  never  to  vote  by  ballot, 
and  they  were  almost  in  all  cases  to  enter  upon  their 
journals  the  reasons  of  their  vote.  They  were  to 
submit,  once  in  every  six  months,  an  exact  state  of 
their  accounts  to  the  court  of  proprietors,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  every  session  to  present  a  statement  of 
their  affairs  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  This  act 
was  to  continue  in  force  four  years,  that  is,  till  the 
year  after  the  next  general  election,  and  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  second  bill  for  the  future  govern- 
ment of  the  British  territories  in  Hindoostan.  It  took 
from  the  governor-general  all  power  of  acting  inde- 
pendently of  his  council.  It  declared  every  existing 
British  power  in  India  incompetent  to  the  acquisi- 
tion or  exchange  of  any  territory  in  behalf  of  the 
company  ;  to  the  acceding  to  any  treaty  of  partition ; 
to  the  hiring  out  the  company's  troops;  to  the  ap- 
pointment to  office  of  any  person  removed  for  misde- 
meanor ;  and  to  the  hiring  out  any  property  to  any 
civil  servant  of  the  company.  It  prohibited  all  mono- 
polies ;  and  also  declared  every  illegal  present  reco- 
verable by  any  person  for  his  own  sole  benefit.  It 
employed  effectual  means  to  secure  the  Zemindars, 
or  native  landholders,  in  the  possession  of  their  re- 
spective inheritances,  and  to  preclude  all  vexatious 
and  usurious  claims  that  might  be  made  upon  them ; 
mortgages  were  therefore  prohibited,  and  doubtful 
claims  subjected  to  the  examination  of  the  commis- 
sioners. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  the  sensation  ex- 
cited in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  disclosure  of 
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this  system.  It  was  espoused  with  zeal  arid  enthu- 
siasm by  the  friends  of  the  minister;  and  attacked 
by  his  opponents  with  all  the  vehemence  of  indig- 
nation, and  all  the  energy  of  invective.  It  was  on 
one  side  of  the  House  extolled  as  a  masterpiece  of 
genius,  virtue,  and  ability;  while  on  the  other  it  was 
reprobated  as  a  deep  and  dangerous  design,  fraught 
with  mischief  and  ruin.  Mr.  Pitt  distinguished  him- 
self on  this  occasion  as  a  formidable  adversary  of  the 
minister.  He  acknowledged,  "  that  India  indeed 
wanted  a  reform,  but  not  such  a  reform  as  this :  it 
wanted  a  constitutional  alteration,  and  not  *a  tyran- 
nical one,  that  broke  through  every  principle  of  equity 
and  justice.  By  the  bill  before  the  House  an  attack 
was  made  on  the  most  solemn  charters :  it  pointed  a 
fatal  blow  against  the  faith  and  integrity  of  Parlia- 
ment: it  broke  through  every  tie  by  which  man  was 
bound  to  man.  The  principle  of  this  bill  once  esta- 
blished, what  security  had  the  other  public  companies 
of  the  kingdom  ?  What  security  had  the  Bank  of 
England  ?  What  security  had  the  national  creditors, 
or  the  public  corporations  ?  Or,  indeed,  what  assur- 
ance could  we  have  for  the  great  charter  itself,  the 
foundation  of  all  our  liberties?  It  would  be  folly  in 
the  extreme  to  suppose  that  the  principle,  once  ad- 
mitted, would  operate  only  oh  the  present  occasion. 
Good  principles  might  sleep,  but  bad  ones  never.  It 
was  the  curse  of  society,  that  when  a  bad  principle 
was  once  established,  bad  men  would  always  be  found 
to  give  it  its  full  effect.  The  bill  under  consideration 
included  a  confiscation  of  the  property,  and  a  dis~ 
franchisement  of  the  members  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany ;  all  the  several  articles  of  whose  effects  were 
transferred  by  violence  to  strangers.  Imagination 
was  at  a  loss  to  guess  at  the  most  insignificant  trifle 
vol..  II.  2  I 
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that  had  escaped  the  harpy  jaws  of  a  ravenous  coali- 
tion. The  power  was  pretended,  indeed,  to  be  given 
in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietors  ;  but  in  case 
of  the  grossest  abuse  of  trust,  to  whom  was  the  appeal  ? 
To  the  proprietors  ?  No  ; — to  the  majority  of  either 
House  of  Parliament,  which  the  most  contemptible 
minister  could  not  fail  to  secure,  with  the  patronage 
of  above  2,000,000/.  sterling  given  by  this  bill.  The 
influence  which  would  accrue  from  this  bill — a  new, 
enormous,  and  unexampled  influence, — was  indeed  in 
the  highest  degree  alarming.  Seven  commissioners 
chosen  ostensibly  by  Parliament,  but  really  by  admi- 
nistration, were  to  involve  in  the  vortex  of  their  autho- 
rity the  patronage  and  treasures  of  India.  The  right 
honourable  mover  had  acknowledged  himself  to  be  a 
man  of  ambition,  and  it  now  appeared  that  he  was 
prepared  to  sacrifice  the  King,  the  Parliament,  and 
the  people,  at  the  shrine  of  his  ambition.  He  desired 
to  elevate  his  present  connexions  to  a  situation  in 
which  no  political  convulsions,  and  no  variations  of 
power,  might  be  able  to  destroy  their  importance, 
and  terminate  their  ascendency."  These  and  similar 
arguments  were  also  ably  enforced  by  the  lord  advo- 
cate, Mr.  Jenkinson,  Mr.  Grenville,  &c.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Fox  vindicated  the  bill  with  great 
ability.  To  the  charge  of  violating  the  company 's 
charters,  he  replied,  that  they  had  been  again  and 
again  altered  to  a  great  extent.  He  had  been  warn- 
ed by  his  opponents  against  palliatives  and  half-mea- 
sures ;  and  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  how  it  was 
possible  to  adapt  a  new  system  by  parliamentary 
authority,  without  striking  at  those  charters,  which 
entitled  the  company  to  continue  the  old  one.  He 
had  adverted  to  the  plea  of  necessity  ;  and  it  was 
objected  to  him  that  necessity  was  the  creed  of  slaves, 
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He  would  tell  those  objectors,  that  it  was  also  the 
creed  of  freemen.  Every  syllable  that  had  been 
uttered  respecting  the  intangibility  of  claims  made 
venerable  by  prescription  and  parchments,  was  a 
battery  against  the  main  pillars  of  the  British  con- 
stitution.  "  I  am  also,"  continued  Mr.  Fox,  "  charged 
with  increasing  the  influence,  and  giving  an  immense 
accession  of  power  to  the  crown  :  but  certainly  this 
bill  as  little  augments  the  influence  of  the  crown,  as 
any  measure  that  can  be  devised  for  the  government 
of  India,  with  the  slightest  promise  of  success.  The 
very  genius  of  influence  consists  in  hope  or  fear;  fear 
of  losing  what  we  have,  or  hope  of  gaining  more. 
Make  the  commissioners  removeable  at  will,  and  you 
set  all  the  little  passions  of  human  nature  afloat.  In- 
vest them  with  power  upon  the  same  tenure  as  the 
British  judges  hold  their  station,  removeable  upon 
delinquency,  punishable  upon  guilt,  but  fearless  of 
danger  if  they  discharge  their  trust,  and  they  will 
be  liable  to  no  seducement,  and  will  execute  their 
functions  with  glory  to  themselves,  and  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  the  country  and  mankind.  This  bill 
presumes  the  possibility  of  bad  administration,  for 
every  word  in  it  breathes  suspicion.  It  supposes  that 
men  are  but  men;  it  confides  in  no  integrity;  it  trusts 
to  no  character.  It  annexes  responsibility,  not  only 
to  every  action,  but  even  to  the  inaction  of  the  powers 
it  has  created.  I  will  risk  my  all  upon  the  excellence 
of  this  bill.  I  will  risk  upon  it  whatever  is  most  dear  to 
me,  whatever  men  most  value,  the  character  of  integrity, 
of  talents,  of  honour,  of  present  reputation,  and  future 
fame  :  these  will  I  stake  upon  the  constitutional  safety, 
the  enlarged  policy,  the  equity  and  wisdom  of  the 
measure.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  fate  of 
its  authors,  I  have  no  fear  that  it  will  produce  to  this 
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country  every  blessing*  of  commerce  and  revenue  ; 
and  by  extending  a  generous  and  humane  govern- 
ment over  those  millions  whom  the  inscrutable  dis- 
pensations of  Providence  have  placed  under  us  in  the 
remotest  regions  of  the  earth,  it  will  consecrate  the 
name  of  England  among  the  noblest  of  nations." 

While  the  bill  was  pending  in  the  Commons,  a 
petition  was  presented  by  the  East  India  Company, 
representing  the  measure  as  subversive  of  their  char- 
ter, and  operating  as  a  confiscation  of  their  property 
without  charging  against  them  any  specific  delin- 
quency; without  trial ;  without  conviction;  a  proceed- 
ing contrary  to  the  most  sacred  privileges  of  British, 
subjects;  and  praying  to  be  heard  by  counsel  against 
the  bill.  The  city  of  Lontfon  also  presented  a  strong 
petition  to  the  same  effect;  but  the  bill  was  carried 
with  uncommon  rapidity  through  all  its  stages  in  the 
Commons  by  decisive  majorities,  the  division,  on  the 
second  reading,  being  217  to  103  voices. 

On  the  9th  of  December  Mr.  Fox,  attended  by  a 
numerous  train  of  members,  presented  the  bill  at  the 
bar  of  the  Lords.  On  this  occasion,  Earl  Temple 
declared,  that  he  was  happy  to  embrace  the  first 
opportunity  of  entering  hi$  protest  against  so  infamous 
a  bill;  against  a  stretch  of  power  so  truly  alarming, 
and  that  went  near  to  seize  upon  the  most  inestimable 
part  of  our  constitution — our  chartered  rights.  Lord 
Thurlow,  on  the  same  side,  asserted  that,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  bill  was  an  atrocious  violation  of  private 
property,  and  could  only  be  justified  by  the  strongest 
necessity;  that  if  such  necessity  existed,  it  must  be 
proved  by  evidence  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  and  not 
by  reports  from  a  committee,  to  which  he  should  pay 
as  much  attention  as  to  the  romance  of  Robinson 
Crusoe.  CouhT  Parliament  forget  that  the  politics  of 
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this  country  had  involved  the  company  in  an  exten- 
sive and  ruinous  war?  and  that  while  we  encountered 
loss,  misfortune,  and  disgrace  in  every  other  part  of 
the  globe,  this  delinquent  company  had  surmounted 
the  most  astonishing  difficulties  in  India?  Would 
Parliament  forget,  that  when  peace  was  restored  to 
this  unfortunate  country,  the  conquests  of  this  delin- 
quent company  were  given  up  to  prevent  farther 
sacrifices  of  our  more  favourite  possessions?  The 
second  reading  took  place  on  the  loth  of  December, 
when  counsel  was  heard  at  the  bar  in  behalf  of  the 
company  :  and  on  the  17th  it  was  moved  that  the  bill 
be  rejected.  On  this  occasion  Lord  Camden  said, 
that,  were  this  bill  to  pass  into  a  law,  we  should  see 
the  King  of  England  and  the  King  of  Bengal  con- 
tending for  superiority  in  the  British  Parliament. 
After  a  vehement  debate,  the  motion  of  rejection  was 
carried  by  05  against  76  voices. 

As  the  first  divisions  in  the  Upper  House  were 
favourable  to  this  bill,  it  will  naturally  be  imagined 
that  such  a  sudden  and  remarkable  change  of  sen- 
timent, must  have  been  occasioned  by  the  intervention 
of  some  powerful  cause,  adequate  to  so  extraordinary 
and  unexpected  an  effect :  this  event,  though  not  sus- 
ceptible of  legal  demonstration,  has  been  sufficiently 
ascertained  to  deserve  a  place  in  history.  On  the 
Uth  of  December,  Earl  Temple  had  a  conference 
with  the  King,  in  which,  having  fully  explained  his 
ideas  on  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  bill,  the 
Sovereign  became  at  once  a  complete  convert  to  the 
views  of  opposition.  In  consequence  of  this  change 
of  sentiment,  the  royal  indignation  was  excited  in  a 
very  high  degree,  the  Monarch  considering  himself 
as  having  been  duped  and  deceived  by  his  confiden- 
tial servants,  and  a  card  was  immediately  written, 
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stating,  that  "  his  Majesty  allowed  Earl  Temple  to 
say,  that  whoever  voted  for  the  India  bill  was  not 
only  not  his  friend,  but  would  be  considered  by  him 
as  his  enemy.  And  if  these  words  were  not  strong1 
enough,  Earl  Temple  might  use  whatever  words  he 
might  deem  stronger  or  more  to  the  purpose."  An 
interference  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature  was  not 
likely  to  pass  without  animadversion  :  Mr.  William. 
Baker,  accordingly,  moved  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  very  day  that  the  bill  was  rejected  by  the 
Lords,  "  that  it  was  now  necessary  to  declare,  that, 
to  report  any  opinion,  or  pretended  opinion,  of  the 
King  upon  any  bill,  or  other  proceeding  depending 
in  either  House  of  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  in- 
fluence the  votes  of  the  members,  was  a  high  crime 
and  misdemeanor."  Earl  Nugent,  father-in-law  to 
Earl  Temple,  declared,  that  the  resolutions  before 
them  went  to  the  utter  annihilation  of  sovereignty. 
What!  said  he,  were  not  peers,  by  their  rank  and 
situation,  hereditary  counsellors  of  the  crown  ? — 
Would  that  House  dare  to  derogate  from  the  high 
dignity  which  the  constitution  had  annexed  to  their 
station?  Every  peer,  and  indeed  every  commoner, 
under  certain  restrictions,  had  a  right  to  address  the 
sovereign.  But  the  tendency  of  these  resolutions  was 
to  make  the  monarch  a  kind  of  prisoner  of  state,  and 
to  shut  him  up  from  every  species  of  information  un- 
acceptable to  the  existing  administration.  Were  any 
relation  of  his,  in  a  crisis  of  difficulty  and  danger,  to 
convey  truths  to  his  sovereign  of  high  importance  to 
be  known,  though  at  the  risk  of  incurring  the  utmost 
punishment  which  the  indignation  of  that  House  could 
inflict,  he  should  consider  his  conduct  not  merely  as 
justifiable,  but  transcendently  meritorious,  and  such 
as  would  transmit  his  name  with  honour  to  the  latest 
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posterity.     Mr.  Pitt  treated  the  motion  lightly,  and 
represented  it  as  unworthy  the  dignity  of  the  House 
to  found  any  resolutions  upon  rumours  and  hearsays. 
Mr.  Fox  replied  with  great  eloquence :  "  I  ever  stood," 
said  he,  "  and  wish  only  to  stand  on  public  ground : 
I  have  too  much  pride  ever  to  owe  any  thing  to  secret 
influence  :  I  will  not  even  be  the  minister  of  a  great 
and  free  people  on  any  condition  derogatory  to  my 
honour  as  a  gentleman.     It  is  impossible,1'    continued 
he,  "  not  to  be  surprised  at  the  extreme  eagerness  of 
the  honourable  gentleman,  Mr.  Pitt,  about  our  places. 
If,  however,   a  change  must  take  place,  and  a  new 
ministry  is  to  be  formed  and  supported,  not  by  the 
confidence  of  this  House  or   the  public,  but  the  sole 
authority  of  the  crown,  I,  for  one,  shall  not  envy  the 
honourable  gentleman  his  situation.     From  that  mo- 
ment I  put   in    my.  claim   to  a  monopoly  of  whig 
principles.     The  glorious  cause  of  freedom,  of  inde- 
pendence, and  of  the  constitution,  is  no  longer  his, 
but  mine.     In  this  I  have  lived,  in  this  I  will  die.     It 
ha*  borne  me  up  under  every  aspersion  to  which  my 
character  has  been  subjected.      The  resentments  of 
the  mean,  and  the  aversion  of  the  great;  the  rancour 
of  the  vindictive,  and  the  subtilty  of  the  base  ;  the 
dereliction  of  friends,  and  the  efforts  of  enemies,  have 
not  all  diverted  me  from  the  line  of  conduct  which  I 
had  originally  chosen/'     After  an  animated  debate, 
Mr.  Baker's  resolution  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
153  to  80.     A  dissolution  of  Parliament  being  now 
apprehended,  Mr.  Erskine  moved,  immediately  after 
the  above  resolution,  that  whoever  should  prevent,  or 
advise  his  Majesty  to  prevent  that  House  from  dis- 
charging their  duty  in  remedying  the  abuses  which 
prevailed  in  the  government  of  the  British  dominions 
in  the  East  Indies,  should  be  considered  by  them  as 
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an  enemy  to  his  country.     The  motion  was  carried 
by  a  great  majority. 

This  contest  between  the  Crown  and  the  Commons 
presented  a  novel  and  interesting-  scene.  Prerogative 
and  privilege  at  war  is  one  of  those  alarming  events 
which  the  wisdom  of  preceding  reigns  had  taken  care 
to  prevent;  the  Crown,  therefore,  boldly  entering  the 
lists  with  the  Commons,  exhibited  a  conduct  without 
example  in  the  annals  of  the  present  royal  family. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  situation  of  the  Prince  was 
critical,  having  gone  perhaps  too  far  to  be  able  to 
recede.  He  had  certainly  shown  much  displeasure 
against  his  ministers,  in  a  style  rather  of  hostility  than 
of  conciliation;  and  to  have  submitted  to  a  recan- 
tation might  have  been  deemed  a  signal  dishonour. 
Besides  these  difficulties,  which  such  a  case  must  at 
all  times  have  involved,  there  was  one  peculiar  to  the 
present  crisis.  The  ministers  were  committed  upon 
their  Indian  system,  and  could  not,  without  a  total 
sacrifice  of  personal  independence  and  the  reputation 
of  principle,  abandon  the  scheme.  In  the  mean  time 
the  Sovereign  had  declared  himself,  in  the  most  pe- 
remptory terms,  adverse  to  the  measure;  and  under 
such  circumstances,  it  would  have  been  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  discover  a  medium  to 
preserve,  unwounded,  the  honour  of  both.  An  entire 
change  of  administration  was  therefore  determined 
upon  ;  and,  accordingly,  at  midnight  on  the  18th  of 
December,  a  royal  message  was  sent  to  the  secre- 
taries of  state,  demanding  the  seals  of  their  several 
departments,  and  at  the  same  time  directing  that  they 
should  be  delivered  to  the  Sovereign  by  the  under 
secretaries,  as  a  personal  interview  would  be  dis- 
agreeable. Early  next  morning  letters  of  dismission, 
signed  Temple,  were  sent  to  the  other  members  of 
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the  cabinet.     In  a  few  days  after,  Mr.  Pitt,  then  at 
the  age  of  24,  was  declared  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  the  Marquis  of  Car- 
marthen and  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend,  created  Lord 
Sydney,  were  nominated  secretaries  of  state ;  Lord 
Thurlow    was    reinstated    as    lord-chancellor;     Earl 
Gower  as  president  of  the  council ;  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land   was  constituted   lord  privy-seal  ;    Lord   Howe 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty  ;  and  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  of  the  ordnance.     The  Earl  of  North- 
ington  was  recalled  from  his  government  of  Ireland, 
to  which  Lord  Temple,    who  had  retained   the  seals 
of  secretary  only  three  days,   was  again  appointed  to 
succeed.     The  Earl  of  Shelburne  was  not  included 
in  the  new  arrangement.     As  this  change  in  the  mi- 
nistry left  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
a  state  of  opposition,  it   was  not  doubted  that  a  dis- 
solution of  Parliament  was  in  contemplation,  and  on 
the  22d  of  December,  in  a  committee  on  the  state  of 
the  nation,  Mr.  Erskine  moved,  "  that  an  address  be 
presented  to  the  King,  stating,  that  alarming  reports 
had  gone  forth  of  an  intended  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment, and   humbly  representing  to  his  Majesty,  the 
inconveniences  and  dangers  of  a  prorogation  or  dis- 
solution in  the  present  conjuncture ;  and  entreating 
the  Sovereign  to  hearken  to  the  advice  of  that  House. 

o  " 

and  not  to  the  secret  advice  of  particular  persons  who 
might  have  private  interests  of  their  own,  separate 
from  the  true  interests  of  the  King  and  people."— 
This  address  was  carried  without  a  division,  and  on 
the  24th  was  presented  to  the  Sovereign,  who  return- 
ed the  following  answer :  "  Gentlemen,  it  has  been 
my  constant  object  to  employ  the  authority  intrusted 
to  me  by  the  constitution  to  its  true  and  only  end,  the 
good  of  my  people;  and  I  am  always  happy  in  con- 
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curring  with  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  my  faithful 
Commons.  1  agree  with  you  in  thinking1  that  the 
support  of  the  public  credit  and  revenue  must  demand 
your  most  earnest  and  vigilant  care.  The  state  of  the 
East  Indies  is  also  an  object  of  as  much  delicacy  and 
importance  as  can  exercise  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
Parliament.  I  trust  you  will  proceed  in  these  con- 
siderations with  all  convenient  speed,  after  such  an 
adjournment  as  the  present  circumstances  may  seem 
to  require;  and  I  assure  you,  that  I  shall  not  interrupt 
your  meeting  by  any  exercise  of  my  prerogative  either 
of  prorogation  or  dissolution." 

In  this  extraordinary  situation  of  political  affairs, 
the  House  adjourned  for  the  usual  Christmas  recess 
to  the  12th  of  January,  1784;  on  which  day  the  com- 
mittee on  the  state  of  the  nation   was  resumed,  and 
several  resolutions  were  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Pox, 
and  agreed  to  by  the  House,  prohibiting  the  lords  of 
the  treasury  from  assenting  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
company's  bills  from  India;  forbidding  also  the  issue 
of  any  of  the  public  money  after  a  prorogation  or  dis- 
solution of  Parliament,  unless  the  act  of  appropriation 
shall  have  previously  passed,  and  ordering  accounts  to 
be  laid  before  the  House  of  the  monies  already  issued. 
With  the  same  view,  the  second  reading  of  the  mu- 
tiny bill  was  deferred  to  the  23d  of  February.     The 
immediate  dissolution  of  Parliament   being  thus  far 
rendered  impracticable,  the  following  resolutions  were 
moved  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey  :   "1.  That  in  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  his  Majesty's  dominions  it  was  pecu- 
liarly necessary  that  there  should  be  an  administration 
that  had   the  confidence  of  the  public.     2.  That  the 
late  changes  in  his  Majesty's  councils  were  accom- 
panied with   circumstances  new   and  extraordinary, 
arid  such  as  did  not  conciliate  the  confidence  of  that 
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House."  On  this  motion  the  House  divided,  but  it 
was  carried  in  the  affirmative  by  196  to  142  voices. 
On  the  16th  of  January  a  resolution  was  moved  by 
Lord  Charles  Spencer,  "  that  the  continuance  of  the 
present  ministers  in  trusts  of  the  highest  importance 
and  responsibility,  was  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
the  constitution,  and  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
King1  and  people."  Upon  this  question  the  House 
divided,  ayes  205,  noes  184;  so  that  the  anti-minis- 
terial majority  was  reduced  to  21  voices. 

On  the  14th  of  January  Mr.  Pitt  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  better  government  of  India, 
on  principles  which  left  the  commercial  concerns  of 
the  company  in  their  own  hands;  and  established  a 
board  of  control,  consisting  of  certain  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  King,  possessing  a  negative  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  company  in  all  matters  of  govern- 
ment. The  bill  was  read  a  second  time  the  23d  of 
January ;  but  on  the  motion  of  commitment  was  lost 
by  222  against  214. 

Though  the  dismissal  of  the  late  ministers  originated, 
on  the  part  of  the  crown,  from  a  sudden  and  strong 
resentment  at  a  supposed  invasion  of  the  prerogative, 
the  monarch  acquired  a  popularity  by  the  measure 
that  effaced  for  a  time  all  recollection  of  former  dis- 
agreements, and  elevated  the  loyalty  of  the  people  to 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  ardour.  Every  effort, 
however,  of  the  new  administration  to  secure  an 
ascendency  in  the  House  of  Commons  still  failed, 
although  the  opposition  could  not  long  expect  to  pos- 
sess the  ground  they  now  occupied.  Addresses  of 
thanks  to  the  King  for  their  late  removal  from  power, 
in  which  the  city  of  London  took  the  lead  in  an  un- 
usual strain  of  loyalty,  poured  in  from  all  quarters ; 
their  numbers  were  daily  falling  off;  and,  under  such 
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circumstances,  the  most  sanguine  could  not  hope  for 
ultimate  success.     Both    parties,  therefore,  alarmed 
at  the  novel  and  dangerous  situation  of  the  country, 
seemed  at  length  disposed  to  pause  :  and  several  in- 
dependent members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  de- 
sirous of  putting  an  end    to  this  disordered  state  of 
things,   by  promoting  a  coalition  between  the  parties, 
held  meetings  for  that  purpose  at  the  St.  Alban's 
Tavern,  where  they  drew  up  an  address  to  the  Duke 
of  Portland  and  Mr.  Pitt,  expressing  their  wishes  for 
a  free  communication  between  them.     Both  of  these 
persons  declared  themselves   desirous  of  complying 
with  the  wishes  of  the  meeting,  but  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Pitt,   which  the  duke  required  as  a  necessary 
preliminary,   could    not    be    obtained.     It   was   then 
resolved,  as  the  only  remaining  expedient  that  could 
preserve  unsullied  the  honour  of  both,    without  any 
concession  of  principle  on  either  side,  that  a  message 
should  be  sent  from  the  King  to  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, expressing  his  Majesty's  desire  that  an  inter- 
view  might  take   place   between  his  grace  and  Mr. 
]Pitt,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  a  new  plan  of  ad- 
ministration   on  fair  and  equal  terms.     The  duke, 
previous  to  such  interview,  requested  to  be  informed 
in  what  sense  he  was  to  understand  the  words  fair  and 
equal;   and  Mr.  Pitt  declining  any  explanation,  the 
negotiation  terminated. 

,  The  King  and  the  nation  at  large  were  now  evi- 
dently united  in  sentiment  against  the  Commons;  and 
the  House  of  Peers,  who  had  hitherto  remained  silent 
spectators  of  this  extraordinary  contest,  thought  proper 
to  come  forward  at  this  time,  and,  on  the  motion  of  the 
Earl  of  Effinghain,  their  lordships  resolved,  "  1.  That 
an  attempt  in  any  one  branch  of  the  legislature  to  sus- 
pend the  execution  of  law,  by  separately  assuming  to 
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itself  the  direction  of  a  discretionary  power  vested  by 
act  of  Parliament,  is  unconstitutional.  2.  That  by  the 
known  principles  of  the  constitution,  the  undoubted 
authority  of  appointing  to  the  great  offices  of  the  exe- 
cutive government  was  solely  vested  in  the  King  ;  and 
that  this  House  had  every  reason  to  place  the  firmest 
reliance  on  his  Majesty's  wisdom  in  the  exercise  of 
this  prerogative."  These  resolutions,  in  the  form  of 
an  address,  were  presented  to  the  King.  It  was  not 
to  be  supposed  that  so  direct  an  attack  upon  the  autho- 
rity and  wisdom  of  the  Commons  would  be  passed 
over  in  silence,  In  return,  therefore,  they  resolved, 
on  the  motion  of  Lord  Beauchamp,  "  1.  That  the 
House  had  not  assumed  to  itself  "a  right  to  suspend 
the  execution  of  law,  and,  2.  That  for  them  to  de- 
clare their  opinion  respecting  the  exercise  of  any 
discretionary  power  was  constitutional  and  agreeable 
to  established  usage." 

The  opposition,  who  were  still  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  found  themselves  daily  in  a  more 
embarrassing  situation  ;  but  no  difficulties,  however 
pressing,  no  dangers,  however  formidable,  could  sub- 
due their  spirit,  or  suspend  their  exertions.  On  the 
18th  of  February,  previous  to  the  House  entering  on 
business,  Mr.  Pitt  stated,  in  reply  to  a  question  whe- 
ther he  had  any  thing  to  communicate  to  the  House 
relative  to  the  resolutions  which  had  been  laid  before 
the  King,  that  his  Majesty  had  not  yet  thought  proper 
to  dismiss  his  ministers,  and  that  his  ministers  had  not 
resigned.  This  intimation  brought  on  a  long  and 
warm  debate,  and  a  motion  for  postponing  the  sup- 
plies was  carried  by  a  majority  of  12.  The  House 
jhen  adjourned  to  the  20th,  when  an  address,  carried 
by  a  majority  of  20,  was  presented  to  the  King,  expres- 
sive of  the  reliance  the  House  had  on  the  wisdom  of 
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ike  Sovereign,  that  he  would  take  such  measures  as 
might  tend  to  give  effect  to  the  wishes  of  his  faithful 
Commons,  by  removing  e.very  obstacle  to  the  forma- 
tion of  such  an  administration  as  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  declared  to  be  requisite.  His  Majesty's 
answer,  which  was  reported  on  the  27th,  after  stating 
his  earnest  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  divisions  and 
distractions  of  the  country,  observed  that  there  was 
no  specific  charge  or  complaint  suggested  against  his 
present  ministers,  and  that  numbers  of  his  subjects 
had  expressed  to  him,  in  the  warmest  manner,  their 
satisfaction  at  the  late  changes.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  trusted  his  faithful  Commons  would 
not  wish  that  the  essential  offices  of  the  executive 
government  should  be  vacated,  until  such  a  plan  of 
union  as  had  been  called  for  could  be  carried  into 
effect.  This  answer  was  by  no  means  satisfactory  ; 
and  on  the  1st  of  March  a  yet  stronger  address  was 
carried,  but  by  a  still  smaller  majority  than  the  last, 
humbly  beseeching  his  Majesty  that  he  would  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  strong  and 
stable  government,  by  the  previous  removal  of  his  pre- 
sent ministers.  To  this  address,  which  went  directly 
to  the  point  at  issue,  and  left  no  room  for  evasion,  the 
King  replied,  as  before,  that  no  charge  nor  complaint, 
nor  any  specific  objection,  was  yet  made  against  any 
of  his  present  ministers ;  adding,  "  that  if  there  were 
any  just  grounds  for  their  removal,  it  ought  to  be 
equally  a  reason,  for  not  admitting  them  as  a  part  of 
that  extended  and  united  administration  which  is 
stated  to  be  requisite." 

The  measure  of  addressing  having  been  fully  and 
anavailingly  tried,  and  it  now  appearing-  unquestion- 
ably clear,  that  any  farther  experiment  of  this  kind 
would  prove  nugatory,  Mr.  Pox,  in  the  following 
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week,  moved  a  representation  to  the  crown,  a  mode 
of  addressing  to  which  no  answer  was  customary,  and 
which  at  great  length,  and  in  energetic  language,' 
stated  "  the  dangerous  and  pernicious  tendency  of 
those  measure*  and  maxims,  by  which  a  new  system 
of  executive  government  had  been  set  up,  which, 
wanting  the  confidence  of  that  House,  and  acting  in 
defiance  of  their  resolutions,  must  prove  at  once  in- 
adequate, by  its  inefficiency,  to  the  necessary  objects 
of  government,  and  dangerous,  by  its  example,  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people."  This  motion  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  one,  the  numbers  being  J91  to  190,  and 
here  the  contest  finally  terminated,  for  on  the  follow- 
ingday,Mr.Fox,  perceiving  himself  deserted  by  many 
of  his  partisans,  abandoned  his  original  intention  of 
moving  the  postponement  of  the  mutiny  bill,  as  a 
security  against  a  sudden  dissolution.  This  step  was 
so  evidently  to  the  advantage  of  the  present  ministers, 
that  on  the  24th  of  March  the  Parliament  was  pro- 
rogued, and  the  next  day  dissolved  by  proclamation, 
If  the  origin,  progress,  and  conclusion  of  this  asto- 
nishing contest  are  impartially  reviewed,  and  the  prin- 
ciples and  conduct  of  the  leading  characters  candidly 
examined,  it  will  appear,  upon  the  whole,  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  events  to  be  found  in  the  latter 
periods  of  English  history.  Had  the  point  at  issue 
been  only  a  question  of  prerogative,  the  public  feeling 
would  have  taken  another  direction,  and  been  ex- 
pressed in  language  and  addresses  very  different  from 
the  style  of  those  which  appeared  on  this  occasion. 
To  ascertain,  then,  the  true  causes  which  combined 
to  produce  such  a  ferment  in  the  public  mind  against 
the  House  of  Commons,  we  must  survey  the  respec- 
tive situation.*  of  the  two  great  leaders,  Mr.  Fox  and 
Mr.  Pitt,  at  the  period  of  this  distinguished  contest. 
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The  coalition  of  the  former  with  Lord  North,  a  mea- 
sure highly  obnoxious  to  national  taste,  lost  this  cele- 
\>ratecl  statesman  a  considerable  portion  of  public 
confidence.  Such  an  union,  it  was  conceived,  could 
only  be  effected  by  a  sacrifice  of  principle  and  cha- 
racter; and  it  produced,  therefore,  a  general  opinion 
altogether  unfavourable  to  Mr.  Fox's  reputation.  In 
this  situation  of  the  public  mind,  the  India  bill  pre- 
sented a  theme  for  copious  and  interesting*  declama- 
tion, of  which  Mr.  Pitt  availed  himself  so  success- 
fully, that  every  little  corporation  from  the  Land's 
End  to  John  of  Groat's  House  became  alarmed  for 
the  security  of  their  charters;  the  whole  country  was 
thrown  into  a  ferment;  and  the  collected  clamours  of 
a  nation  directed  against  the  author  of  the  bill.  The 
defects  in  Mr.  Pitt's  public  conduct  and  the  mode 
he  adopted  to  preserve  himself  in  power  were  over- 
looked, whilst  the  people  were  gratefully  forward  to 
recognise  every  favourable  quality  in  his  private  cha- 
racter. His  youth  and  inexperience  were  held  to  be 
unequivocal  proofs  of  his  candour  and  sincerity ;  his 
eloquence  in  debate  was  cordially  accepted  as  a  pledge 
for  the  wisdom  of  his  measures ;  and  the  name  of  Pitt 
proclaimed  him  the  hereditary  heir  to  the  patriot  vir- 
tues of  his  sire.  Thus,  without  experiment,  did  the 
people  of  England  give  the  young  minister  credit  for 
all  the  splendid  characteristics  of  a  great  and  good 
statesman ;  and  thus  was  he  enabled  to  triumph  over 
a  powerful  antagonist. 

The  influence  of  the  crown  being  now  combined 
with  the  independent  interest,  added  to  the  whole 
weight  of  the  East  India  Company,  the  general  elec- 
tion presented  the  most  unprecedented  results.  The 
coalitionists,  even  those  who  had  stood  highest  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public,  were  almost  every  where 
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thrown  out,  and  upwards  of  160  members,  including 
many  who  reckoned  their  return  a  matter  of  course, 
found  themselves  deprived  of  a  seat.  Mr.  Pox  himself, 
to  the  surprise  of  all,  after  a  long1  and  violent  struggle 
for  the  city  of  Westminster,  closed  the  poll  with  a 
majority  of  235;  but  the  high  bailiff,  by  a  scandalous 
partiality,  refused  to  make  the  return  in  his  favour, 
for  which  an  action  was  afterwards  brought  by  Mr. 
Fox,  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  and  2000J.  da- 
mages were  awarded  him. 

The  meeting  of  Parliament  took  place  on  the  1 8th 
of  May  ;  and  from  thence  we  may  date  the  commence- 
ment of  the  parliamentary  existence  of  administration, 
the  remainder  of  the  last  session  having  been  spent 
rather  in  a  contest  about  places  and  power,  than  in 
the  characteristic  exertions  of  a  regular  government. 
The  King,  in  his  opening  speech,  expressed  great 
satisfaction  at  meeting  his  parliament  at  this  time, 
after  having  recurred  in  so  important  a  moment  to 
the  sense  of  his  people.  He  entertained  a  just  and 
confident  reliance,  that  they  were  animated  by  the 
same  sentiments  of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the 
constitution,  which  had  been  so  fully  manifested  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  recommended  to  their 
most  serious  consideration  to  frame  suitable  provisions 
for  the  good  government  of  our  possessions  in  the  East 
Indies.  The  proposed  address  contained  strong  ex- 
pressions of  approbation  respecting  the  late  dissolu- 
tion, which  Lord  Surrey,  on  the  ground  of  unanimity, 
moved  to  omit;  but  Mr.  Pitt  declared,  that  much  as  he 
was  convinced  of  the  importance  of  unanimity ,  he  would 
not  purchase  a  hollow  unanimity  by  passing  over  a 
great  constitutional  measure,  which  the  circumstances 
«f  the  times  had  made  necessary  and  wise,  and  which 
had  given  the  most  entire  satisfaction  to  every  part  of 
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the  kingdom.  On  this  point,  therefore,  the  House 
divided,  and  the  address,  as  originally  proposed,  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  70  voices;  a  decisive  proof 
that  the  dissolution  had  fully  answered  its  intended 
purpose. 

The  business  which  chiefly  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  House  and  the  public  for  some  time,  was  the 
complaint  stated  by  Mr.  Fox  respecting  the  conduct 
of  the  high  bailiff  of  Westminster,  who  had  refused 
to  make  the  return  in  his  favour,  although  he  had,  on 
the  face  of  the  poll,  a  large  majority.  Whilst  Mr. 
Fox  was  thus  precluded  from  sitting  for  Westminster, 
he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  Scottish  borough 
Of  Kirk  wall,  through  the  interest  of  Sir  Thomas  Dun- 
das.  On  the  24th.  of  May  a  resolution  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Lee,  late  attorney-general,  "  that  the  high  bailiff 
of  Westminster,  on  the  day  upon  which  the  writ  of 
election  expired,  ought  to  have  returned  two  citizens 
to  serve  in  Parliament  for  that  city."  A  violent  de- 
bate ensued;  and  the  previous  question  having  been 
moved  by  Sir  Lloyd  Kenyon,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
high  bailiff  should  attend  the  House  the  next  day. 
The  pretext  on  which  that  officer  rested  his  defence 
was,  that,  having  ground  to  suspect  the  validity  of 
many  votes  taken  in  the  course  of  a  poll  of  six  weeks' 
duration,  he  had  granted  a  scrutiny,  till  the  termina- 
tion of  which  he  could  not,  in  conscience,  make  the 
return.  To  this  an  obvious  and  decisive  answer  pre- 
sented itself.  The  scrutiny  is  nothing  more  than  a 
revision, of  the  poll  by  the  returning  officer;  and  if 
such  revision  cannot  be  completed  previous  to  the 
period  at  which  the  writ  is  returnable,  the  officer  is 
bound  to  make  the  return  agreeably  to  the  poll,  as  it 
was  actually  taken.  The  law  of  Parliament  even 
allowed  him  to  include  all  the  candidates  in  the  same 
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return,  which  would  at  once  have  transferred  the  task 
and  burden  of  the  decision,  from  his  own  conscience, 
to  that  of  the  House.  After  long  pleadings  by  coun- 
sel at  the  bar  of  the  House,  on  both  sides,  the  motion 
was  renewed,  "  that  the  high  bailiff  be  directed  forth- 
with to  mate  the  return."  This  motion  was  strongly 
opposed,  and  finally  negatived  by  195  against  117. 
It  was  then  moved  and  carried,  "  that  the  high  bailiff 
do  proceed  in  the  scrutiny  with  all  possible  dispatch." 
Thus  was  this  business  laid  at  rest  during  the  present 
session. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Alderman  Sawbridge,  on 
the  16th  of  June,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  present  state  of  the  representation  of 
the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  in  Parliament.  Mr.  Pitt 
supported  the  principle  of  the  motion,  but  contended 
that  the  time  was  improper;  andlVJr.  Dtmdas,  who 
had  supported  the  proposition  last  year,  objected,  that 
the  committee  now  moved  for  was  a  select  committee, 
whereas  it  was  his  opinion,  that  it  should  be  referred 
to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House.  The  motion  was 
lost,  by  201  to  127. 

Mr.  Pitt,  whose  plan  for  the  future  government  of 
India  Was  anxiously  expected,  brought  in  a  bill  on 
the  6th  of  July,  founded  on  the  general  principles  of 
that  rejected  by  the  former  Parliament,  and  to  which 
the  company  had  now  given  their  reluctant  assent. 
By  this  bill,  a  board  of  control,  composed  of  a  certain 
number  of  commissioners  of  the  rank  of  privy  coun- 
sellors, was  established,  the  members  of  which  were 
to  be  appointed  by  the  King,  and  removeable  at  his 
pleasure.  This  board  was  authorized  to  check,  super- 
intend, and  control,  the  civil  and  military  government 
and  revenues  of  the  company.  The  dispatches  trans- 
mitted by  the  court  of  directors  to  the  different  presi- 
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dencies  were  to  be  previously  subjected  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  board,  and  countersigned  by  them.  The 
directors  were  enjoined  to  pay  due  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  the  board,  touching  the  civil  and  military 
government  and  revenues;  and  in  case  such  orders 
do  at  any  time,  in  the  opinion  of  the  directors,  relate 
to  matters  not  connected  therewith,  they  are  em- 
powered to  appeal  to  his  Majesty  in  council,  whose 
decision  is  declared  final.  The  bill  also  enacted,  that 
the  appointment  of  the  court  of  directors  to  the  office  of 
governor-general,  president,  or  counsellor,  in  the  dif- 
ferent presidencies,  shall  be  subject  to  the  approbation 
and  recal  of  his  Majesty.  As  to  the  zemindars,  or 
great  hereditary  landholders  of  India,  the  present  bill 
provided,  that  an  inquiry  should  be  instituted,  in  order 
to  restore  such  as  should  appear  to  have  been  irregu- 
larly and  unjustly  deprived.  Lastly,  an  high  tribunal 
was  created,  for  the  trial  of  Indian  delinquents,  con- 
sisting of  three  judges,  one  from  each  court,  of  four 
peers,  and  six  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  were  authorized  to  judge  without  appeal;  to 
award,  in  case  of  conviction,  the*  punishment  of  fine 
and  imprisonment;  and  to  declare  the  party  convict- 
ed incapable  of  serving  the  East  India  Company. 
The  management  of  their  commercial  concerns  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  company,  who  were  divested 
only  of  that  political  power  which  they  had  abused, 
and  of  that  civil  authority,  to  the  due  exercise  of 
which  they  were  incompetent.  This  authority  was 
not  transferred  to  persons,  who,  like  the  commissioners 
of  Mr.  Fox,  might  attempt  to  establish  an  unconstitu- 
tional influence  in  Parliament,  not  merely  independent 
of,  but  in  direct  opposition  to,  the  regular  and  consti- 
tutional authority  of  the  crown.  Mr.  Fox  observed, 
that  the  bill  established  a  weak  and  inefficient  govern- 
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inent,  by  dividing  its  powers.  To  the  one  board 
belonged  the  privilege  of  ordering  and  contriving 
measures;  to  the  other,  that  of  carrying  them  into 
execution.  It  was  a  system,  he  said,  of  dark  intrigue 
and  delusive  art.  Theories  which  did  not  connect 
men  with  measures,  were  not  theories  for  this  world. 
They  were  chimeras  with  which  a  recluse  might 
divert  his  fancy,  but  they  were  not  principles  on  which 
a  statesman  would  found  his  system.  By  the  nega- 
tive vested  in  the  commissioners,  the  chartered  rights 
of  the  company,  on  which  such  stress  had  been  laid, 
were  insidiously  undermined  and  virtually  annihilated. 
If  it  were  right  to  vest  such  powers  in  a  board  of 
privy  counsellors,  let  it  be  done  explicitly  and  openly, 
and  show  the  company  and  the  world  that  what  they 
dared  to  do,  they  c&red  to  justify.  Founded  on  prin- 
ciples so  heterogeneous,  how,  he  asked,  could  such  a 
government  be  other  than  the  constant  victim  of  in- 
ternal distraction  ?  The  appeal  allowed  from  the 
decisions  of  the  board  of  control  to  the  privy-council, 
was  only  an  appeal  from  the  aggressor  transformed 
into  the  character  of  a  judge,  and  was  therefore  in 
the  highest  degree  nugatory  and  ridiculous.  Against 
the  clauses  of  the  bill,  respecting  the  zemindars,  he 
entered  his  strongest  protest.  They  ought,  in  his 
opinion,  to  be  rated  by  a  fixed  rule  of  past  periods, 
and  not  of  a  vague  and  indefinite  future  inquiry. 
The  new. tribunal  he  stigmatized  as  a  screen  for  de- 
linquents; as  a  palpable  and  unconstitutional  violation 
of  the  sacred  right  of  a  trial  by  jury.  Since  no  man 
was  to  be  tried  but  on  the  accusation  of  the  company, 
or  the  attorney-general,  he  had  only  to  conciliate 
government  in  order  to  his  remaining  in  perfect  secu- 
rity. It  was  a  part  of  the  general  system  of  deception 
and  delusion,  and  he  would  venture  to  pronounce  it  a 
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bed  of  justice,  where  justice  would  for  ever  sleep. 
With  all  the  partiality  of  the  House  for  Mr.  Pitt,  this 
bill  was  found  to  be  so  crude  and  imperfect  on  its  first 
appearance,  that  it  underwent  such  a  variety  of  sub- 
Sequent  amendments  as  nearly  to  lose  its  original  shape; 
and  after  all,  such  were  its  radical  defects,  that  it  re- 
quired a  declaratory  act  to  render  it  intelligible.  With 
respect  to  the  amendments,  Mr.  Sheridan  humorously 
remarked,  that  twenty-one  new  clauses  were  added  to 
the  bill,  which  were  distinguished  by  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  and  he  requested  some  gentleman  to  suggest 
three  more,  in  order  to  complete  the  horn-book  of  the 
present  ministry.  On  the  motion  of  commitment,  the 
numbers  were  276  to  61  ;  and  the  bill  was  carried  in 
triumph  to  the  Peers,  where,  after  an  opposition  very 
feeble  in  numbers,  it  passed  on  the  9th  of  August. 
In  a  protest,  however,  it  was  severely  branded,  as  a 
measure  ineffectual  in  its  provisions,  unconstitutional 
in  its  partial  abolition  of  the  trial  by  jury,  and  unjust 
in  its  inquisitorial  spirit. 

The  arrival  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  chief  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  judicature  at  Bengal,  who  had  been 
recalled  by  the  King,  in  conformity  to  an  address  of 
that  House,  having  taken  place,  Mr.  Burke  earnestly 
recommended  it  to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  to 
enforce  the  resolutions  of  that  House  respecting  him; 
but  Mr.  Pitt  unequivocally  declined  any  concern  in 
the  affair.  In  consequence,  Mr.  Burke  mo\*ed  (July 
the  28th)  that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into  a 
committee,  to  inquire  into  the  facts  stated  in  the  dif- 
ferent reports  relative  to  India.  The  motion  having 
been  negatived  by  the  order  of  the  day,  Mr.  Burke, 
two  days  afterwards,  brought  forward  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions, intended  as  a  foundation  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Pitt  immediately 
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rose,  and  asked,  how  that  House,  as  a  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, knew,  as  a  fact,  the  transactions  on  which  Mr. 
Burke  grounded  his  motion?  If  the  motion  passed,  from 
what  office  were  the  papers  expected  to  proceed  ?  To 
relieve  the  House  from  these  embarrassments,  he  said, 
he  should  move  the  order  of  the  day.  Mr.  Burke,  indig- 
nant at  this  second  interruption,  now  stood  forward,  and 
declaimed,  with  great  warmth,  against  the  insensibility 
of  government  to  the  foul  enormities  lately  perpetrated, 
and  still  perpetrating,  by  our  countrymen  in  the  East. 
The  cries  of  the  native  Indians,  he  said,  were  never 
out  of  his  ears;  an  impression  of  horror  had  seized  on 
his  mind,  which  deprived  him  of  sleep,  and,  night  and 
day,  preyed  upon  his  peace.  The  reality  of  the  fact* 
stated  in  the  reports  had  been  impeached.  Why, 
then,  would  not  the  men  who  denied  them  stand  for- 
ward and  support  their  allegations  ?  "  Oh  !  what/* 
said  Mr.  Burke,  "  would  I  not  give  to  find  the  scenes 
of  horror  described  nothing  more  than  a  fiction  !  To 
me  it  would  be  a  discovery  more  precious  and  grate- 
ful than  the  discovery  of  a  new  world."  He  declar- 
ed that  he  wished  it  for  the  honour  of  humanity,  from 
sympathy  to  millions  of  suffering  and  helpless  indivi- 
duals, from  his  anxious  desire  to  retrieve  the  honour 
of  the  House,  and  of  the  country  at  large,  from  in- 
famy and  execration.  He  conjured  Mr.  Pitt  to  reflect 
with  seriousness  on  this  business.  The  voice  of  India 
cried  aloud  for  justice.  He  was  at  a  loss,  he  said, 
how  to  account  for  the  callous  insensibility  of  the 
minister,  at  a  time  of  life  when  all  the  generous  feel- 
ings of  our  nature  are  most  lively  and  susceptible. 
Proceeding  in  reflections  very  pointed  and  personal, 
the  orator  was  loudly  called  to  order;  and  was  at 
length  compelled  to  sit  down  amidst  universal  clamour 
and  tumult. 
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The  attention  of  the  House  was  now  transferred  to 
a  bill  for  the  more  effectual  prevention  of  the  practice 
of  smuggling,  which  had  of  late  years  arisen  to  a  most 
alarming  height.  The  most  extraordinary  part  of  the 
plan  was  the  reduction  of  the  duties  paid  by  the  East 
India  Company  on  the  importation  of  tea,  which  was 
affirmed  U>  be  the  grand  medium  of  the  smuggling 
traffic;  and  the  consequent  imposition  of  a  new  duty 
on  windows,  to  the  amountvof  the  deficiency,  estimat- 
ed at  600,000/.  per  annum.  This  was  styled  by  the 
minister  a  commutation  tax  ;  and  its  equity  was  de- 
fended on  the  idea,  that,  teas  being  an  article  of 
universal  consumption,  the  weight  of  the  tax  would 
be  compensated  by  a  proportional  abatement  in  the 
purchase  of  the  commodity.  Mr.  Fox  asked,  what 
connexion  there  was  between  an  impost  upon  tea  ami 
an  impost  upon  windows,  to  entitle  the  latter  to  be 
denominated  a  commutation  for  the  former  ?  He 
affirmed  it  to  be  the  essence  of  financial  injustice  and 
oppression  to  take  off  a  tax  upon  luxury,  and  to  sub- 
stitute in  its  stead  a  tax  upon  that  which  was  of 
indispensable  necessity.  The  bill,  however,  passed 
by  a  great  majority. 

The  remaining  great  operation  of  finance  during 
this  session,  was  the  providing  for  the  arrears  of  the 
unfunded  debt  left  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
amounting  to  more  than  20,000,000/.  This  was  dis- 
posed of  partly  in  the  four  per  cents.,  and  partly  in  a 
newly  created  five  per  cent,  stock,  made  irredeemable 
tor  thirty  years,  or  until  25,000,000/.  of  the  existing 
funds  should  be  extinguished.  It  must  not  be  omitted, 
that  the  sum  of  60,000/.  was  voted  to  his  Majesty,  to 
enable  him  to  discharge  the  debt  contracted  on  the 
civil  list.  This  was  the  fourth  grant  for  the  same 
purpose  since  his  accession,  A  warm  altercation  took 
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place  as  to  the  precise  period  when  this  debt  was  in- 
curred; all,  however,  that  the  public  could  be  fully 
certified  of  was,  that  with  the  civil  list  revenue  of 
800,000/.,  afterwards  increased  to  900,000/.  per  an- 
num, exclusive  of  the  revenues  arising-  from  the  crown, 
lands,  more  than  1,400,0007.  had  been  voted  within 
the  space  of  about  fifteen  years,  for  the  payment  of 
the  debts  of  the  crown. 

The  last  measure  which  came  before  Parliament 
during*  the  present  session,  was  a  bill  introduced  by 
Mr.  Dundas,  for  the  restoration  of  the  estates  forfeit- 
ed in  Scotland,  in  consequence  of  the  rebellions  of 
1715  and  1745.  Mr.  Dundas  declared  the  measure 
to  be,  in  his  opinion,  worthy  of  the  justice  and  gene- 
rosity of  Parliament.  He  said  there  was  not  one  of 
the  families  comprehended  in  the  scope  of  it,  in  which 
some  person  had  not  atoned  for  the  crimes  and  errors 
of  his  ancestors,  by  sacrificing  his  blood  in  the  cause 
of  his  country ;  and  that  the  Sovereign  had  not,  for  a 
long  series  of  years  past,  a  more  loyal  set  of  subjects 
than  the  highlanders  and  their  chieftains.  Of  this 
the  late  Lord  Chatham  was  deeply  sensible,  and  that 
illustrious  statesman  had  publicly  recognised  the  recti- 
tude of  the  measure  now  proposed.  He  did  not, 
however,  mean,  that  the  estates  should  be  freed  from 
the  claims  existing  against  them  at  the  time  of  for- 
feiture. This  might  be  regarded  as  a  premium  for 
rebellion.  He  therefore  proposed  the  appropriation 
of  such  sums,  amounting  to  about  80,000/.,  to  public 
purposes ;  50,000/.  of  which  he  would  recommend 
to  be  employed  in  the  completion  of  the  grand  canal 
reaching  from  the  Frith  of  Forth  to  that  of  Clyde. 
This  liberal  measure  was  received  in  a  manner  that 
did  honour  to  the  feelings  of  the  House.  Mr.  Fox, 
in  particular,  bestowed  upon  it  the  highest  encomiums. 

VOL.  II.  2  M 
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Nevertheless,  when  the  bill  was  sent  to  the  Lords,  it 
met  with  a  most  determined  resistance  from  the  lord- 
chancellor,  who  expatiated,  with  much  satisfaction, 
on  that  maxim  of  ancient  wisdom,  which  pronounced 
treason  to  be  a  crime  of  so  deep  a  dye,  that  nothing 
less  was  adequate  to  its  punishment,  than  the  total 
eradication  of  the  person,  the  name,  and  the  family, 
out  of  the  community.  On  diyiding  the  House,  this 
nobleman  was  left  in  a  great  minority,  and,  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  public,  the  bill  passed. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  20th  of  August, 
the  King  returning  his  warmest  thanks  to  the  two 
Houses,  for  their  zealous  and  diligent  attention  to  the 
public  service. 

Ireland,  at  this  period,  was  in  a  very  disturbed 
state.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1783,  the  delegates  of 
forty-five  volunteer  corps  had  assembled  at  Lisburne, 
in  the  county  of  Antrim,  to  consider  of  the  measures 
proper  to  be  adopted,  to  effect  a  reform  in  Parlia- 
ment. A  committee  was  then  appointed  to  meet  at 
Belfast;  by  whom  letters  were  addressed  to  many 
persons  of  consequence  in  the  sister  kingdom,  request- 
ing tliejr  advice  and  opinion  on  this  important  subject. 
The  meeting  ut  Lisburne  was  followed  by  an  assem- 
bly of  delegates  at  Dungannon,  for  the  province  of 
Ulster;  at  which  the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  generalis- 
simo of  the  volunteer  corps  throughout  the  kingdom  ; 
Mr.  Conally,  considered  as  the  first  commoner  in  point 
of  property  ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  brother  to  the 
Earl  of  Bristol,  nominated  in  the  year  1766  to  the 
lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  were  present.  The  pro- 
vinces of  Leinster  and  Munster  followed  the  example 
of  Ulster,  and  a  national  convention  was  appointed  to 
be  held  at  Dublin  on  the  10th  of  November,  1783. 
This  was  the  posture  of  affairs  when  the  Parliament 
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of  Ireland,  recently  elected,  met  on  the  14th  of  Octo- 
ber. On  the  first  day  of  the  session  the  thanks  of  both 
Houses  were  voted  to  the  different  volunteer  corps 
of  Ireland,  for  their  public  services ;  and  a  resolu- 
tion, proposed  by  Lord  Mountmorres,  "  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  kingdom,  it  was  expedient  that 
there  should  be  a  session  of  Parliament  held  every 
year,"  received  the  sanction  of  both  Houses.  On  the 
10th  of  November  the  national  convention  assembled, 
and  the  Earl  of  Charlemont  was  elected  president. 
On  the  motion  of  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  a  committee 
was  forthwith  appointed  to  digest  a  plan  of  reform, 
who,  in  a  short  time,  reported  their  opinion,  "  that 
every  Protestant  freeholder,  or  leaseholder,  possessing 
a  freehold  or  leasehold  for  a  certain  term  of  years  of 
40s.  value,  resident  in  any  city  or  borough,  should  be 
entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  member  for  the  same : 
that  decayed  boroughs  should  be  enabled  to  return 
representatives  by  an  extension  of  franchise  to  the 
neighbouring  parishes  :  that  the  suffrages  of  the  elec- 
tors should  be  taken  by  the  sheriff  or  his  deputies  on 
the  same  day  at  the  respective  places  of  election  : 
that  pensioners  of  the  crown,  receiving  their  pensions 
during  pleasure, -should  be  incapacitated  from  sitting 
in  Parliament :  that  every  member  of  Parliament  ac- 
cepting a  pension  for  life,  or  any  place  under  the 
crown,  should  vacate  his  seat :  that  each  member 
should  subscribe  an  oath,  that  he  had  neither  directly, 
nor  indirectly,  given  any  pecuniary  or  other  consider- 
ation, with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  suffrage  of  any 
elector  :  finally,  that  the  duration  of  Parliament  should 
not  exceed  the  term  of  three  years."  This  report  was 
received  with  great  applause,  and  resolutions  to  the 
same  purport  unanimously  passed.  The  next  day 
Mr.  Flood  moved  the  House  of  Commons,  for  leave 
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to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  more  equal  representation  of 
the  people  in  Parliament.  The  motion  was  received 
with  much  displeasure  by  a  great  majority  of  the 
members,  as  being  a  proposal  tendered  to  them  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  it  was  rejected  by  157 
against  77.  An  address  to  the  King  was  then  voted, 
expressive  of  the  sense  felt  by  the  House  of  the  bless- 
ings they  enjoyed  under  his  auspices,  and  assuring 
him  that  they  were  determined  to  support  inviolate 
the  present  constitution  with  their  lives  and  fortunes. 
In  this  address  the  Lords  concurred ;  but  a  protest, 
signed  by  the  Earl  of  Charlemont  and  four  other 
Peers,  was  entered  against  it  in  the  journals  of  the 
House.  Mr.  Flood  reported  to  the  national  conven- 
tion, at  their  sitting  of  the  1st  of  December,  the  con- 
duct of  the  House  of  Commons;  when  they  merely 
passed  a  resolution,  that  they  would  carry  on  indi- 
vidually such  investigations  as  might  be  necessary  to 
complete  the  plan  of  parliamentary  reform.  Their 
humiliation  was  still  more  apparent  in  the  address, 
voted  on  the  following  day,  to  the  King,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Flood,  in  the  name  of  the  delegates 
of  all  the  volunteers  of  Ireland,  expressive  of  their 
duty  and  loyalty,  claiming  the  merits  of  their  past 
exertions,  and  imploring  the  King,  that  their  humble 
wish  to  have  certain  manifest  perversions  of  the  parlia- 
mentary representation  of  that  kingdom  remedied  by 
the  legislature,  in  some  reasonable  degree,  might  not 
be  attributed  to  any  spirit  of  innovation,  but  to  a  sober 
and  laudable  desire  to  uphold  the  constitution,  to  con- 
firm the  satisfaction  of  their  fellow  subjects,  and  to 
perpetuate  the  cordial  union  of  both  kingdoms.  The 
convention  then  adjourned  sine  die.  The  Parliament 
of  Ireland  adjourned  for  the  Christmas  recess,  on  the 
22d  of  December,  1783.  Previously  to  their  re-as* 
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sembling,  Mr.  Pitt  had  taken  the  helm  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  Duke  of  Rutland  had  superseded  the 
Earl  of  Nottingham  in  the  viceroyalty  of  Ireland. 
On  the  13th  of  March  following1,  Mr.  Flood  renewed 
his  motion  for  parliamentary  reform,  which  was  re- 
jected by  159  against  85  voices.  This  decision  gave 
secret  satisfaction  to  those  friends  of  reform  who 
dreaded  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  still  more 
than  the  present  system.  The  Ulster  volunteers  pre- 
sented, on  a  subsequent  occasion,  an  address  to  their 
general,  the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  expressing  their 
satisfaction  at  the  decay  of  those  prejudices  which, 
by  limiting  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  circumscribing 
the  number  of  their  citizens,  had,  in  a  great  degree, 
created  and  fostered  aristocratic  tyranny,  the  source 
of  every  grievance,  and  against/  which  the  public 
voice  now  unanimously  exclaimed.  The  Earl  of 
Charlemont,  in  answer,  professed  himself  free  from 
every  illiberal  prejudice  against  the  Catholics,  but 
entreated  the  volunteers  to  desist  from  a  pursuit  that 
would  fatally  clog  and  impede  the  prosecution  of  their 
favourite  purpose,  and  besought  them  not  to  indulge 
any  opinion  that  must  and  would  create  disunion. 
This  answer  being  circulated  throughout  the  king- 
dom heightened  that  disunion  which  it  professed  to 
deprecate,  and  the  object  itself  seemed  relinquished 
in  despair. 

The  people  of  Ireland  now  loudly  called  for  pro- 
tecting duties,  to  foster  the  infant  manufactures  of 
that  country,  and  to  compel  the  inhabitants  to  con- 
sume the  produce  of  native  ingenuity  and  industry. 
On  the  31st  of  March  Mr.  Gardiner,  member  for  the 
county  of  Dublin,  in  an  able  speech,  depicted  the 
distresses  of  the  kingdom  ;  called  upon  the  House  to 
copy  the  conduct  of  England,  of  France,  and  other 
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commercial  countries,  by  protecting1  their  manufac- 
tures at  home  ;  and  moved  for  a  high  duty  on  wool- 
lens imported  into  the  kingdom.  This  motion  was 
negatived  by  a  large  majority  ;  the  whole  system  of 
protecting  duties  being  ridiculed  as  visionary  and 
pernicious.  The  disappointment  of  the  people  now 
kindled  into  rage,  and  the  short-lived  popularity  of 
the  new  viceroy  was,  in  the  course  of  a  month, 
entirely  at  an  end.  So  critical  was  the  state  of  the 
Irish  metropolis  at  this  period,  that  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  countermand  the  embarkation  of  several 
regiments  destined  to  the  East  Indies,  and  to  furnish 
the  garrison  of  Dublin,  consisting  of  about  4000 
regular  troops,  with  thirty  rounds  of  powder  and  ball 
per  man.  Before  the  end  of  the  session  an  address 
was  unanimously  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
the  Sovereign,  representing  the  distressed  slate  of  the 
kingdom,  and  praying  for  the  establishment  of  a  more 
advantageous  system  of  commerce  between  Ireland 
and  Great  Britain ;  and  on  the  14th  of  May  the 
Parliament  was  prorogued.  The  last  measure  of  the 
Parliament  seemed,  in  some  measure,  to  calm  the 
violence  of  the  people.  On  the  7th  of  June  an  ex- 
traordinary meeting  of  the  aggregate  body  of  the 
citizens  of  Dublin  was  convened  by  the  sheriffs,  in 
which  they  came  to  resolutions  declaratory  of  the 
right  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  a  frequent  election, 
and  an  equal  representation.  They  called  upon  the 
nation  to  unite  with  them  in  the  measures  necessary 
to  its  introduction,  and  in  presenting  petitions  to  the 
King  for  a  dissolution  of  the  existing  Parliament. 
They  asserted  that  the  force  of  the  state  consisted  in 
the  union  of  the  inhabitants — that  an  equal  parti- 
cipation in  all  the  rights  of  a  man  and  a  citizen  was 
proper,  henceforth,  to  engage  all  the  members  of  the 
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state  to  co-operate  efficaciously  for  the  greatest  gene- 
ral good.  Finally,  that  it  would  be  of  the  happiest 
consequence  to  the  prosperity  of  the  state,  and  the 
maintaining  of  civil  liberty,  to  extend  to  their  bre- 
thren, the  Roman  Catholics,  the  right  of  suffrage,  as 
fully  as  was  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
Protestant  government.  In  an  address  to  the  people 
of  Ireland  they  proposed  the  election  of  five  dele- 
gates from  each  county,  city,  and  considerable  town, 
to  meet  in  Dublin,  October  the  £5th  next  ensuing,  in 
national  congress.  On  the  9th  of  August  resolutions 
nearly  similar  were  agreed  to  at  the  general  meeting 
of  the  freeholders  of  the  county  of  Dublin ;  and  a 
petition  was  also  voted  by  them  to  the  Ring,  for  a 
dissolution  of  the  Parliament.  The  lord-lieutenant, 
on  being  requested  to  transmit  these  petitions  to  Eng- 
land, declared  it  to  be  his  duty  to  do  so;  but  that  he 
should  not  fail  to  accompany  them  with  his  entire 
disapprobation,  as  they  included  unjust  and  indecent 
reflections  upon  the  laws  and  parliament  of  Ireland, 
and  as  they  tended  to  foment  fatal  dissensions  among 
the  people.  Conscious  of  its  strength,  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  did  not  long  content  itself  with  a 
cold  expression  of  disapprobation.  The  20th  of  Sep- 
tember having  been  fixed  upon  as  the  day  for  elect- 
ing five  delegates  to  represent  the  city  of  Dublin  in 
national  congress,  a  short  time  previously  to  the  in- 
tended meeting  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  the  attorney-general, 
wrote  a  letter  to-the  sheriffs,  expressing  his  astonish- 
ment at  having  read  a  public  summons  signed  by 
them  for  this  purpose,  and  threatening  them  with  a 
prosecution  if  they  should  proceed.  The  sheriffs, 
alarmed  at  this  menace,  refused  to  take  any  part  in 
the  business.  Five  delegates  were,  however,  chosen, 
and  a  resolution  passed,  declaring  the  conduct  of  the 
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attorney-general  to  be  a  violation  of  Magna  Charts. 
The  attorney-general,  holding  this  resolution  in  con- 
tempt, filed  informations  against  the  high  sheriffs  of 
various  counties  for  convening  and  presiding  at  similar 
meetings.  The  national  congress,  however,  met  on 
the  2oth  of  Octoher.  After  a  session  of  three  days 
only,  finding  their  numbers  on  the  return  very  incom- 
plete, they  adjourned  to  the  20th  of  January,  1785, 
having  previously  passed  several  resolutions,  import- 
ing, that  the  appointment  of  that  assembly,  and  the 
steps  that  had  been  taken,  were  in  entire  conformity 
with  the  constitution  of  Ireland.  On  the  same  day 
commenced  the  second  session  of  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland ;  and  in  a  short  time  Mr.  Orde,  secretary  to 
the  lord-lieutenant,  laid  before  the  House  a  series  of 
commercial  regulations,  digested,  during  the  recess, 
into  a  regular  system.  There  were  two  plans,  on 
which  a  permanent  arrangement  might  be  formed  on 
the  basis  of  equality  :  1.  A  system  of  mutual  prohi- 
bition, and,  2.  A  system  of  mutual  admission.  The 
propositions,  eleven  in  number,  moved  by  Mr.  Orde, 
were  framed  in  conformity  to  the  latter,  and,  unques- 
tionably, the  wiser  of  these  opposite  systems.  Much 
violent  discussion  ensued;  but,  ultimately,  the  pro- 
positions were  joyfully  received,  and  ratified  by  a 
decisive  majority  of  the  House. 


CHAPTER    XV. 


DURING  the  interval  between  the  prorogation  of 
Parliament  and  its  re-assembling,  the  nation  enjoyed  a 
period  of  profound  tranquillity,  the  people  of  England 
Deeming  to  repose  with  unbounded  confidence  in  the 
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wisdom  and  integrity  of  the  new  administration.  On 
the  25th  of  January,  ]785,  the  second  session  was 
opened  by  a  speech  from  the  throne,  in  which  the 
King  recommended  the  two  Houses  to  apply  their 
utmost  attention  to  the  adjustment  of  such  points  in 
the  commercial  intercourse  between  this  country  and 
Ireland,  as  were  not  yet  finally  arranged.  The  ad- 
dress of  thanks  being  carried  unanimously,  the  first 
business  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  the  state  of  the  Westminster  scrutiny, 
as  it  had  now  continued  for  eight  months,  at  a  vast 
expense,  and  only  two  parishes  out  of  seven  had  been 
gone  through.  The  imbecility  of  the  court  of  scru- 
tiny, as  it  was  pompously  called,  was  exposed  in  the 
most  sarcastic  terms,  the  high  bailiff  having  no  power 
to  summon  witnesses,  to  impose  an  oath,  or  to  commit 
for  contumacy.  Mr.  Pitt,  however,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  public,  vindicated  the  proceedings,  on 
which  Mr.  Fox,  with  indignant  warmth,  remarked, 
that  he  well  remembered  the  day  when  he  congrat- 
ulated the  House  on  the  acquisition  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
splendid  abilities:  it  had  been  his  pride  to  fight  in 
conjunction  with  him  the  battles  of  the  constitution  : 
he  had  been  ever  ready  to  recognise  in  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  a  formidable  rival,  who  would 
leave  him  far  behind  in  the  pursuit  of  glory :  but  he 
had  never  expected  that  this  rival  would  become  his 
persecutor.  He  considered  the  present  measure  with 
regard  to  Westminster  to  be  instituted  instead  of  an 
expulsion.  The  case  of  the  Middlesex  election,  so 
much  reprobated,  had  at  least  the  merit  of  being 
more  manly ;  for  the  procedure  now  adopted  accom- 
plished the  same  end  of  expulsion,  without  daring  to 
exhibit  any  charge  against  the  person  expelled.  On 
the  9th  of  February,  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis  moved,  that 
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the  high  bailiff  do  attend  at  the  bar  of  the  House, 
which  was  negatived  by  174  to  135  voices.  Another 
motion,  of  a  similar  tendency,  was  soon  after  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  only  nine ;  and  on  the  3d  of  March 
it  was  repeated  a  third  time  by  Alderman  Sawbridge, 
when  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative,  by  162  against 
124,  leaving  the  minister  in  a  disgraceful  minority  ; 
and  on  the  next  day  Lord  Hood  and  Mr.  Fox  were 
duly  returned. 

Mr.  Pitt  next  drew  the  public  attention  to  a  sub- 
ject of  considerable  interest.  On  the  JSth  of  April 
he  brought  forward  a  plan  for  a  reform  in  the  repre- 
sentation, in  some  degree  varying  from  his  preceding 
attempts,  and  on  which  he  had  evidently  bestowed 
considerable  attention.  He  rose,  he  said,  with  hopes 
infinitely  more  sanguine  than  he  had  ever  ventured  to 
entertain  at  any  former  period.  There  never  was  a 
moment  when  the  minds  of  men  were  more  enlighten- 
ed on  this  interesting  subject,  or  more  prepared  for  its 
discussion.  He  declared  his  present  plan  of  reform 
to  be  perfectly  coincident  with  the  spirit  of  those 
changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  not  in 
the  least  allied  to  the  spirit  of  innovation.  So  far 
back  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  before  which 
the  component  orders  of  the  representative  body  could 
not  be  distinctly  traced,  the  franchise  of  election  had 
been  constantly  fluctuating.  As  one  borough  decay- 
ed and  another  flourished,  the  first  was  abolished  and 
the  second  invested  with  the  right.  Even  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  counties  had  not  been  uniform.  King 
James  the  First,  in  his  first  proclamation  for  calling 
a  parliament,  directed  that  the  sheriffs  should  not  call 
upon  such  boroughs  as  were  decayed  and  ruined  to 
send  members  to  Parliament,  For  this  discretion,  as 
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vested  in  the  crown,  he  was  certainly  no  advocate ; 
but  he  wished  to  establish  a  permanent  rule,  to  operate 
like  the  discretion  out  of  which  the  constitution  had 
sprung.     He  wished,  he  said,  to  bring  forward  a  plan 
that  should  be  complete,  gradual,  and  permanent ;  a 
plan  that  not  only  corrected  the  inequalities  of  the 
present  system,  but  which   would   be   competent  to 
preserve  the  purity  it  restored,  and  give  to  the  con- 
stitution not  only  consistency,  but,  if  possible,  immor- 
tality.    It  was  his  design,  that  the  actual  number  of 
the  House  of  Commons  should  be  preserved  inviolate. 
His  immediate  object  was  to  select  a  certain  number 
of  the   decayed   and  rotten   boroughs,  the   right  of 
representation  attached  to  thirty-six  of  which  should 
be  transferred  to  the  counties,  in  such  proportions  as 
the  wisdom  of  Parliament  might  prescribe ;  and  th?* 
all  unnecessary  harshness  might  be  avoided,  he  re^m<" 
mended  the  appropriation  of  a  fund  of  1,000,^^^  to 
be  applied  to  the  purchasing  the  franch**3  °f  Sllcn 
boroughs,  on  their  voluntary  application  &  Parliament. 
When  this  was  effected,  he  proposed  to  extend  the 
bill  to  the  purchasing  the  franchise  of  other  boroughs, 
besides  the  original  thirty-six  ;   and  to  transfer  the 
right  of  returning  members  to  large  towns,  hitherto 
unrepresented,  upon  their  petitioning  Parliament  to 
be  indulged  with  this  privilege.    It  was  also  his  wish 
to  admit  copyholders  to  an  equality  with  freeholders, 
and  to  extend  the  franchise  in  populous  towns,  where 
the  electors  were  few,  to  the  inhabitants  in  general. 
This  plan  would  give  100  members  to  the  popular  in- 
terest in  the  kingdom,  and  extend  the  right  of  election 
to  100,000  persons,  who,  by  the  existing  provisions 
of  the   law,    were  excluded  from  it.     Mr.  Fox  re- 
marked,  "  that  government  was  not  a  property,  but 
a  trust/'  and  he  strongly  objected  to  the  idea  of  pur- 
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chasing  franchises  of  boroughs  which,  from  their  in- 
significance, were  no  longer  entitled  to  send  members 
to  Parliament.  He,  however,  bestowed  upon  the  plan 
of  the  minister  a  just  and  liberal  tribute  of  praise. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  ridiculed  by  Mr.  Powys,  a* 
the  mere  knight-errantry  of  a  political  Quixote;  as  an 
example,  a  precedent,  an  incitement,  to  the  wildest 
and  most  paradoxical  nostrums  that  speculative  theo- 
rists could  devise.  At  length,  after  a  long  debate, 
Mr.  Pitt's  motion  was  rejected  by  248  against  174. 

1 1n  consequence  of  the  very  able  reports  presented 
from  time  to  time  by  the  commissioners  of  accounts, 
Mr.  Pitt  brought  in  three  several  bills,  for  the  better 
auditing  and  examining  the  public  accounts,  and  for 
the  regulation  and  reform  of  the  public  offices,  which 
Passed  with  great  applause,  and  no  material  opposition ; 
an<Wi  the  9th  of  May,  he  proposed  that  the  remaining 
part  of  Uie  floating  arrear  of  debt,  consisting  of  navy 
bills  and  oixjnance  debentures,  should  be  funded  on  five 
per  cent,  stock,  and  the  interest,  amounting  to  above 
400,000/.  per  aiumm,  provided  by  fresh  taxes,  one  of 
which,  a  tax  on  retaU  shops,  calculated  at  120,000/. 
per  annum,  proved  particularly  obnoxious.    As  this  tax 
was  proportioned  to  the  rent  of  the  house,  it  was  deno- 
minated neither  more  nor  less  than  a  partial  house 
tax ;  arid  the  whole  body  of  retail  traders  were  agreed, 
that  it  was  utterly  impracticable  to  indemnify  them- 
selves, by  raising  the  price  of  the  different  commodi- 
ties upon  the  consumer.    Conscious  of  the  unpopularity 
of  the  measure,  Mr.  Pitt,  by  way  of  recompense  to 
the  shopkeeper,  proposed  by  a  deed  of  unprecedented 
oppression,  to  revoke  and  take  away  the  license  from 
all  hawkers  and  pedlars,  whom  he  styled  a  pest  to  the 
comrnunity,  and  a  nursery  and  medium  for  the  pre- 
servation of  illicit  trade.     The  cause  of  this  humble, 
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useful,  and  unprotected  description  of  men,  was  power- 
fully supported  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  other  gentlemen  ; 
indeed,  such  was  the  indefensibility  of  the  proposed 
reflation,  that  Mr.  Dempster,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  truly  affirmed  the  principle  of  the  bill  to  be 
no  less  iniquitous  than  that  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moriscoes  from  Spain,  or  of  the  Huguenots  from 
France.  The  result  was,  that  the  prohibition  was 
changed  to  a  heavy  duty,  and  a  number  of  severe 
restrictions  were  also  enacted. 

The  subject  which  chiefly  engaged  the  attention  of 
Parliament  during  the  present  session,  was  the  pro- 
jected plan  of  commercial  intercourse  with  the  sister 
kingdom.  This  new  system,  which  received  the  final 
assent  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  on  the  J6th  of 
February,  was  brought  before  the  British  House  of 
Commons  on  the  22d  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  in  the  open- 
ing of  this  important  business,  submitted  some  excel- 
lent observations  on  the  species  of  policy  which  had 
been  long  exercised  by  the  English  government  in 
regard  to  Ireland,  the  object  of  which  was  to  debar 
her  from  the  enjoyment  and  use  of  her  own  resources, 
and  to  make  her  completely  subservient  to  the  interest 
and  opulence  of  this  country.  Some  relaxation  of  this 
system  had  taken  place,  indeed,  at  an  early  period  of 
the  present  century ;  and  more  had  been  clone  in  the 
reign  of  George  the  Second ;  but  it  was  not  tilkwithin 
a  very  few  years  that  the  system  had  been  completely 
revised.  Still,  however,  the  future  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms  remained  for  legislative  wis- 
dom to  arrange ;  and  the  propositions  moved  by  Mr. 
Orde  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  ratified  by  that 
assembly,  held  out,  he  said,  a  system  liberal,  bene- 
ficial, and  permanent.  If  the  question  should  be 
asked,  whether,  under  the  accumulation  of  our  heavy 
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taxes,  it  would  be  wise  to  equalize  the  duties,  and  to 
enable  a  country  free  from  those  taxes  to  meet  us  in 
their  own  market  and  in  ours,  he  would  answer,  that 
Ireland,  with  an  independent  legislature,  would  no 
longer  submit  to  be  treated  with  as  an  inferior.  A 
great  and  generous  effort  was  to  be  made  by  this 
country,  and  we  were  to  choose  between  inevitable 
alternatives.  Our  manufactures,  however,  were  so 
decidedly  superior  to  theirs,  that  the  immunities  pro- 
posed would  be  in  fact,  and  for  many  years  to  come, 
productive  of  little  alteration.  It  would  require  time 
for  the  acquisition  of  both  capital  and  skill ;  and  as 
these  increased,  the  difference  between  the  price  of 
labour  there  and  in  this  country  would  be  incessantly 
diminishing.  After  all,  there  might,  he  admitted,  be 
some  branches  of  manufacture  in  which  Ireland  might 
rival  and  perhaps  excel  England ;  but  this  ought  not 
to  give  us  pain.  We  must  calculate  from  general  and 
not  from  partial  views,  but  above  all,  we  should  learn 
not  to  regard  Ireland  with  an  eye  of  jealousy,  for  it 
required  little  philosophy  to  reconcile  us  to  a  compe- 
tition, which  would  give  us  a  inch  customer  instead  of 
a  poor  one.  The  prosperity  of  the  sister  kingdom 
would  be  a  fresh  and  inexhaustible  source  of  opulence 
to  us.  The  vastness  of  the  plan,  and  of  the  objects  it 
embraced,  seemed  to  keep  the  public  mind  in  a  kind 
of  suspense;  and  for  nearly  a  month  after  its  first 
introduction,  no  indications  of  serious  or  determined 
opposition  were  discernible.  Mr.  Fox,  indeed,  when 
the  subject  was  first  started,  observed,  that  the  greater 
part  of  Mr.  Pitt's  speech  was  little  else  than  a  reply 
to  that  of  Mr.  Orde  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons. 
In  Ireland,  the  propositions  had  been  stated  as  in  the 
highest  degree  advantageous  to  that  country  ;  as  ren- 
dering it  the  emporium  of  Europe,  and  the  source 
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and  supply  of  the  British  markets.  Here  the  great 
recommendation  of  the  system  was,  that  the  benefits 
accruing  to  Ireland  were,  if  not  wholly  visionary,  at 
best  trivial  and  remote.  We  are  told,  said  Mr.  Fox, 
that  Ireland  cannot  rival  England  ;  that  she  is  poor 
and  feeble,  and  would  very  long,  in  all  probability, 
remain  so.  He  must,  however,  do  Mr.  Orde  the  jus- 
tice to  acknowledge,  that  he  had  defended  the  pro- 
positions, and  argued  upon  them,  infinitely  better  than 
the  British  minister.  As  to  the  report  of  the  privy- 
council,  to  whom  the  consideration  of  this  business 
had  been  previously  referred,  Mr.  Fox  remarked  that 
they  had  entirely  overlooked  a  question  which  appear- 
ed to  him  of  primary  importance;  he  meant  the  pro- 
priety and  policy  of  permitting  the  produce  of  Africa 
and  America  to  be  brought  into  Great  Britain  through 
Ireland.  By  this  means  we  threw  down  the  whole 
fabric  of  our  navigation  laws.  Even  with  regard  to 
the  great  article  of  tea,  the  period  was  not  very  dis- 
tant, when  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company 
would  expire,  and,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  pro- 
posed resolutions,  there  certainly  remained  no  power 
in  this  country  to  renew  it  with  the  same,  or,  indeed, 
any  exclusive  privileges.  Mr.  Fox  censured  the  pre- 
cipitancy with  which  this-  business  was  urged  :  he 
asserted,  that  not  only  the  manufactures,  but  the  reve- 
nues and  political  existence  of  Britain  were  involved 
in  the  discussion  ;  and  he  contended  for  the  necessity 
of  calling  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  to  the 
bar  of  the  House,  in  order  that  the  House  might  be 
fully  informed  in  a  case  of  this  momentous  nature, 
before  they  proceeded  to  vote  a  definitive  resolution. 
About  the  middle  of  .March,  the  spirit  of  commercial 
jealousy  appeared  to  be  thoroughly  awakened.  Up- 
wards of  sixty  petitions  from  every  quarter  of  he 
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kingdom  were  presented  against  the  measure,  and 
there  was  scarcely  a  single  species  of  manufacture  or 
merchandize,  upon  the  subject  of  which  the  persons 
peculiarly  interested  had  not  conceived  considerable 
alarm.  From  the  16th  of  March  to  the  12th  of  May, 
the  House  of  Commons  were  almost  incessantly  em- 
ployed in  the  hearing  of  counsel,  and  the  examination 
of  witnesses,  and  Mr.  Pitt  was  at  length  compelled  to 
acknowledge  the  necessity  of  making  some  material 
amendments  in  his  original  plan.  Accordingly,  on 
the  12th  of  May,  he  brought  forward  a  series  of  pro- 
positions, so  altered  as  to  exhibit  what  might  well  be 
considered  a  new  system.  On  this  occasion,  Mr. 
Fox  observed,  in  the  language  of  triumph,  that  if  the 
original  resolutions  had  passed,  we  should  have  lost, 
for  ever,  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  trade ;  we 
must  have  hazarded  all  the  revenue  arising  from  spi- 
rituous liquors ;  we  should  have  sacrificed  the  whole 
of  our  navigation  laws.  He  argued  that  the  propo- 
sitions, as  they  were  even  now  modified,  were  far  too 
complicated  and  extensive  to  be  voted  by  a  majority 
of  that  House,  on  any  other  ground  than  that  of  con- 
fidence in  the  minister;  that  implicit  confidence  in 
him  was  as  dangerous  as  it  was  absurd ;  and  that  he 
who  acquiesced  in  the  measure  from  any  other  in- 
ducement than  that  of  sincere  conviction,  surrendered 
every  claim  to  honest  estimation,  and  was  unworthy 
the  situation  of  a  senator  and  the  name  of  an  Eng- 
lishman. The  House  at  length  divided  on  the  mo- 
tion of  adjournment,  ayes  155,  noes  281 ;  and  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  first  resolution  passed 
the  House.  After  a  warm  contest,  the  whole  were 
carried ;  and  on  the  30th  of  May  they  were  sent  up 
to  the  Lords,  where  they  again  underwent  a  long  and 
laborious  investigation,  in  the  course  of  which  various 
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amendments  were  made.  The  resolutions  were  sent 
back  to  the  Commons  on  the  19th  of  July ;  after  much 
debate,  the  amendments  were  agreed  to;  and  on  the 
SSth  an  address  was  presented  to  the  King",  acquaint- 
ing him  with  the  steps  which  had  been  taken  in  this* 
affair.  The  two  Houses  now  adjourned  to  a  distant 
day;  and  on  the  30th  of  September  the  Parliament 
was  prorogued  by  proclamation. 

The  propositions  having  been  transmitted  to  Ireland, 
Mr.  Orde  moved,  on  the  12th  of  August,  for  leave  to? 
bring  in  a  bill  for  establishing  the  system  of  commer- 
cial intercourse  therein  contained.  He  defended  the 
variations  which  now  appeared,  by  alleging  the  natu- 
ral progress  of  a  measure  of  this  nature.  On  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  sets  of  propositions,  however,  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  the  alterations  strikingly 
appeared ;  and  the  fourth  resolution  in  particular,  by 
which  England  assumed  a  power  of  legislative  regu- 
lation and  commercial  control  with  respect  to  Ireland, 
was  peremptorily  rejected.  After  much  violent  de« 
bate,  the  secretary,  to  preclude  a  motion  of  censure 
framed  by  Mr.  Flood,  moved  an  adjournment,  which 
was  carried  without  a  division;  public  illuminations 
in  the  populous  towns  of  Ireland  testified  the  general 
joy  excited  by  the  sudden  termination  of  a  business 
which  was  originally  intended  to  communicate,  both 
to  England  and  Ireland,  solid  and  lasting  advantages^ 
but,  from  the  issue,  appears  to  have  been  destined,  by 
a  singular  fate,  to  rouse  commercial  jealousies,  to 
awaken  national  prejudices,  to  provoke,  where  it  was 
intended  to  conciliate,  to  inflame  resentment  where  it 
was  expected  to  challenge  gratitude,  and  greatly  to 
disturb  the  public  tranquillity  of  both  kingdoms. 

The  British  Parliament  assembled  on  the  24th  of 
January,  17  80. 

VOL.  II.  2  0 


The  King  declared  to  the  House  of 
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Commons  his  earnest  wish  to  enforce  economy  in  every 
department;  recommended  to  them  the  maintenance 
of  our  naval  strength  on  the  most  respectable  footing; 
and,  above  all,  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  plan  for 
the  reduction  of  the  national  debt.  Nothing  important 
passed  until  the  10th  of  February,  when  the  estimate 
of  the  ordnance  was  brought  up  in  the  committee  of 
supply.  Mr.  Pitt  then  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  plan  laid  before  them  in  the  course  of 
the  last  session,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  master- general  of  the  ordnance,  for  for- 
tifying the  dock-yards  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  propriety 
of  which  it  was  then  agreed  to  refer  to  a  board  of  land 
and  sea  officers*  whose  report  Mr.  Pitt  stated  to  be  in 
the  highest  degree  favourable  to  the  plan  of  fortifica- 
tion submitted  to  their  decision  ;  but  the  report  itself 
he  declined  laying  before  the  House,  as  a  matter  of 
too  serious  and  delicate  a  nature  for  public  inspection* 
The  discontent  manifested  when  the  question  was  last 
year  under  discussion  now  rose  into  indignation.  If 
the  report,  or  the  essentials  it  contained*  were  not  to 
be  in  some  mode  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the. 
House,  they  were,  it  was  affirmed,  in  exactly  the 
same  situation  in  which  they  had  stood  before  the 
board  was  appointed.  They  must  decide,  not  upon 
their  own  judgments,  but  in  deference  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  minister.  The  expense  attending-  this  novel 
system  would  be  enormous,  and  it  was  at  least  their 
duty,  before  they  adopted  it,  to  be  fully  convinced  of 
its  necessity.  General  Burgoyne,  who  was  one  of 
the  board,  controverted  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Pitt  re- 
specting the  entire  approbation  expressed  by  them  of 
the  system  in  question.  It  was  well  known,  he  said, 
that  cases  hypothetically  put,  admitted  only  of  a  direct 
answer  given  under  the  admission  of  the  hypothesis* 
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It  remained  to  be  ascertained,  whether  the  case  was 
sufficiently  within  the  limits  of  probability  to  deserve 
attention.  Several  of  those  on  which  the  board  were 
called  upon  to  decide  Were  as  extravagant  as  if  it 
were  asked,  "suppose,  by  some  convulsion  of  nature, 
the  Straits  of  Dover  should  vanish  out  of  existence, 
and  the  coasts  of  England  and  France  were  to  unite, 
would  it  not  be  expedient  to  fortify  the  isthmus  be- 
tween the  two  countries?"  The  subject,  he  said, 
whether  considered  as  a  question  of  science,  of  reve- 
nue, or  of  constitution,  was  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Mr.  Pitt  postponed  the  farther  discussion  till  the  27th 
of  February,  when  he  moved  the  following  resolu- 
tion :  "  That  it  appears  to  this  House,  that  to  provide 
effectually  for  securing  the  dock-yards  of  Portsmouth 
and  Plymouth  by  a  permanent  system  of  fortification, 
is  an  essential  object  for  the  safety  of  the  state,  &c. 
&c."  On  this  occasion  a  very  warm  debate  arose,  in 
which  Mr.  Sheridan  particularly  distinguished  him- 
self. When  we  talked  of  a  constitutional  jealousy  of 
the  military  power  of  the  crown,  what,  he  asked,  was 
the  real  object  to  which  we  pointed  our  suspicion? 
What,  but  that  it  was  in  the  nature  of  Kings  to  love 
power,  and  in  the  constitution  of  armies  to  obey  Kings. 
This  doubtless,  he  said,  was  plain  speaking  upon  a 
delicate  subjeet,  but  the  nature  of  the  question  de- 
manded it.  In  this  point  of  view,  would  no  stress  be 
laid  on  the  great  and  important  distinction  to  be 
drawn,  between  troops  elected  and  separated  from 
their  fellow-citizens  in  garrisons  and  forts,  and  men. 
living  scattered  and  entangled  in  all  the  common 
duties  and  connexions  of  their  countrymen  ?  He  pro- 
ceeded to  argue,  that  these  strong  military  holds 
would  become  hostages  in  the  hands  of  the  crown, 
which  must  ensure  unconditional  submission  to  any 
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despotism,  and  that  the  system  now  recommended 
would  not  end  with  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth.  It 
\vas  not  possible,  he  said,  for  the  House  to  remain  at 
a  loss  to  discover  various  places,  besides  Chatham  and 
Sheerness,  where  extensive  lines  had  actually  been 
be?»un,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
which  must  necessarily  be  provided  for  according  to 
the  new  system.  He  wished  to  see  the  estimate  for 
the  stationary  defence  of  such  places,  in  addition  to 
the  20,000  men  demanded  for  Portsmouth  and  Ply- 
mouth. If,  however,  the  professional  abilities  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  were  ill  employed  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  so  wild  a  project,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  they  appeared  to  advantage  in  the  planning  and 
constructing  the  report  in  question.  There  were  cer- 
tain detached  data,  like  advanced  works,  to  keep  the 
enemy  at  a  distance  from  the  main  object  in  debate  : 
strong  provisions  covered  the  flanks  of  his  assertions  : 
no  impression,  therefore,  was  to  be  made  on  this  for- 
tress of  sophistry  by  desultory  observations,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  assail  it  by  regular  approaches.  Much 
ingenuity  likewise  had  been  shown  in  extracting  such 
parts  of  the  report  as  were  deemed  most  favourable 
to  the  proposed  system.  The  minutes  which  con- 
tained the  opinion  of  the  naval  officers,  in  condemna- 
tion of  the  plan,  were  wholly  omitted,  because  they 
were  mixed  with  matter  of  such  dangerous  import, 
that  no  chemical  process  known  in  the  ordnance  elabo- 
ratory  could  possibly  separate  them  ;  whilst  on  the 
contrary  every  approving  opinion,  like  a  light,  oily 
fluid,  floated  at  the  top,  and.  was  capable  of  being 
presented  to  the  House,  pure  and  untinged  by  a  single 
particle  of  the  argument  and  information  upon  which 
it  was  founded.  ,  The  division  was  rendered  memo- 
rable by  an  exact  equality  of  numbers,  both  the  ayes 
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and  the  noes  amounting  to  169.  The  speaker,  as 
usual  in  such  cases,  being  called  upon  for  his  casting1 
vote,  added  his  negative  to  those  who  had  voted  for 
the  rejection  of  the  project.  Mr.  Pittr  notwithstand- 
ing this  defeat,  after  an  interval  of  a  few  weeks, 
brought  forward  the  question  again,  in  a  new  form, 
by  moving,  "  that  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  such 
part  of  the  plan  of  fortification  recommended  in  the 
iate  report,  as  might  appear  most  necessary  to  be 
carried  into  immediate  execution,  be  referred  to  a 
committee  of  supply" — the  probable  expense  of  which 
<vas  estimated  at  400,0007.  This  was  received  with 
extreme  disapprobation;  and  Mr.  Pitt  at  length  , with- 
drew the  motion. 

In  the  month  of  March,  Mr.  Pitt  moved  for  the 
appointment  of  a  select  committee,  by  ballot,  to  report 
to  the  House  the  state  of  the  public  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure. Tile  result  of  their  inquiry  was  eminently 
satisfactory.  The  amount  of  the  revenue  for  the  cur- 
rent year  was  estimated  at  15,397,0007. — the  perm  a-  v 
nent  expenditure,  including*  the  civil  list  and  the 
interests  payable  on  the  different  funds,  amounted 
to  10,554,0007. — fhe  peace  establishment,  allowing 
18,000  men  for  the  navy,  and  the  usual  complement 
of  seventy  regiments  for  the  army,  exclusive  of  life- 
guards and  cavalry,  was  estimated  at  3,924»0007. ;  iii 
all,  14,000,0007. ;  in  consequence  there  remained  a 
surplus  of  more  than  900,0007.  Mr.  Pitt  observed, 
that  though  this  was  stated  to  be  the  annual  expendi- 
ture, a  considerable  interval  must  elapse  before  this 
reduction  could  take  pluce  ;  this  term  he  fixed  at  four 
years.  The  exceedings  of  the  army,  navy,  and  ord- 
nance, together  with  the  sums  necessary  for  the  in- 
demnification of  the  American  loyalists,  he  calculated 
would  not,  during  this  period,  fall  short  of  3,000,0007. 
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The  war  from  which  we  were  just  delivered  had  been 
most  expensive  and  rninous;  these  unavoidable  ex- 
ceedings  were  amongst  the  bitter  fruits  of  it ;  but  if, 
during  the  first  years  of  peace,  extraordinary  expense 
were  incurred,  they  afforded  also  extraordinary  sav- 
ings. There  were  sums  appropriated  during  the  war 
to  different  services,  which  had  not  been  expended  ; 
450,000/.  had  already  been  paid  into  the  exchequer 
upon  this  account.  There  were,  moreover,  immense 
sums  in  the  hands  of  former  paymasters, Which,  it  was 
expected,  would  soon  be  brought  to  account ;  these 
he  conjecturally  stated  at  the  sum  of  1,000,000/. 
There  was  a  balance  of  600,000/.  due  to  the  govern- 
ment  from  the  East  India  Company.  When  to  these 
were  added  the  improvements  that  might  yet  be  made 
by  judicious  regulations  in  the  different  branches  of 
the  revenue,  he  was  not,  he  hoped,  too  sanguine  in 
affirming  that  we  possessed  resources  equal  to  all  our 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  demands.  The  proposi- 
tion which  he  now  submitted  to  the  House  was,  the 
appropriation  of  the  annual  sum  of  1,000,000/.  to  be 
invariably  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  the  public  debt. 
The  surplus  of  the  revenue  amounting  to  900,000/. 
only,  Mr.  Pitt  moved  for  an  additional  duty  on  spirits, 
on  certain  kinds  of  timber  imported,  and  on  perfumery, 
which  would  together  be  more  than  sufficient  to  make 
up  the  deficiency.  This  annual  million  Mr.  Pitt  pro* 
posed  to  vest  in  the  hands  of  certain  commissioners, 
to  be  by  them  applied  regularly  to  the  purchase  of 
stock  ;  so  that  no  sum  should  ever  be  within  the  grasp 
of  any  future  minister  large  enough  to  tempt  him  to 
violate  this  sacred  deposit.  The  interests  annually 
discharged  were,  conformably  to  this  plan,  to  be  add- 
ed to  and  incorporated  with  the  original  fund,  so  that 
it  would  operate  with  a  determinate  and  accelerated 
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velocity ;  being-,  in  this  respect,  framed  upon  the 
model  of  the  sinking  fund  formerly  projected  by  Sir 
Robert  Wai  pole.  This  fund  was  also  to  be  assisted 
by  the  annuities  granted  for  different  terms,  which 
would  from  time  to  time  fall  in  within  the  limited 
period  of  twenty -eight  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  Mr.  Pitt  calculated  that  the  fund  would  pro- 
duce an  income  of  4,000,000/.  per  annum.  When  a 
progress  so  considerable  was  made  in  the  reduction  of 
the  debt,  Parliament  might  with  propriety  pause,  and 
adopt  such  new  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  nation, 
and  the  extinction  of  the  most  oppressive  and  burden- 
some taxes,  as  to  the  legislative  wisdom  should  seem 
meet.  The  commissioners  to  be  nominated  under  the 
act  werer  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  the 
governor  and  deputy-governor  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  accomptant-general  of  the  high  court 
of  chancery.  Such  were  the  persons,  Mr.  Pitt  said, 
whom  he  should  propose  to  be  appointed  to  this  trust. 
This  plan  had  long  been  the  wish  and  the  hope  of  all 
good  men,  and  he  felt  inexpressible  pleasure  in  being 
able  to  flatter  himself  that  his  name  might  be  inscrib- 
ed on  that  firm  column,  which  was  now  about  to  be 
raised  to  national  faith  and  national  prosperity.  In 
the  .progress  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Fox  suggested,  "  that 
whenever  a  new  loan  should  hereafter  be  made,  the 
commissioners  should  be  empowered  to  accept  the 
loan, -or  such  proportion  of  it  as  should  be  equal  to 
the  cash  then  in  their  hands;  the  interest  and  douceur 
annexed  to  which  should  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
the  sinking  fund."  This  amendment,  the  only  one  of 
consequence  offered,  was  well  received  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  declared  it  to  be  an  auspicious  omen  of  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  the  plan,  that  its  propriety  and  neces- 
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sity  had  been  so  obvious  as  to  overcome  the  spirit 
and  prejudice  of  party,  and  create  an  unanimity  of 
sentiment  in  persons  who,  more  he  was  sure  from 
accident  than  inclination,  were  so  frequently  of  dif- 
ferent opinions.  The  policy  of  the  principle  of  mak- 
ing the  income  of  the  state  so  far  exceed  its  expendi- 
ture us  to  leave  a  surplus  for  the  discharge  of  the 
naticnal  debt  being1  universally  acknowledged,  the 
bill  finally  passed  with  general  approbation. 

Before  the  sinking  fund  bill  passed  into  a  law,  a 
message  from  the  King  to  the  House  of  Commons 
was  delivered  by  the  minister,  stating,  that  it-  gave 
him  great  concern  to  inform  them,  that  it  had  not 
been  found  possible  to  confine  the  expenses  of  the 
civil  list  within  the  annual  sum  of  850,000/.  now 
applicable  to  that  purpose.  A  farther  debt  had  been 
necessarily  incurred,  and  the  King  relied  on  the  zeal 
and  affection  of  his  Parliament  to  make  provision  for 
its  discharge.  When  the  last  demand  of  this  sort  was 
made  in  July,  1784,  for  the'sum  of  60,OQO/.  Mr.  Pitt 
rested  his  defence  on  the  ground  that  the  debt  was 
contracted  before  he  came  last  into  office  ;  but  the 
motion  founded  on  this  message  he  supported  on 
the  plea,  that,  under  Mr.  Rurke's  reform  bill,  an  an- 
nual reduction  of  50,000/.  from  the  civil  list  having 
been  set  apart  for  the  liquidation  by  instalments  of 
the  sum  of  ;300,000/.  then  issued  in  exchequer  bills 
for  the  supply  of  former  deficiences,  of  which  180,000/. 
yet  remained  unpaid  ;  and  a  fresh  debt  of  30,000 /. 
having  accrued,  either  Parliament  had,  at  the  period 
referred  to,  directed  that  when  the  proposed  liquida- 
tion should  he  effected,  the  civil  list  should  be  allowed 
50,000/.  per  annum  more  than  was  necessary,  or  it  was 
then  put  upon  a  footing  of  50,()00/.  per  annum  less  _ 
than  wets  necessary.  Experience,  he  said,  had  proved 
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the  latter  to  be  the  case;  and  therefore  it  was  reason- 
able to  expect  that  the  sum  of  210,000/.  now  wanting 
to  clear  off  the  old  and  new  encumbrances,  would  be 
granted  without  hesitation.  The  money  was  ulti- 
mately voted,  but  not  without  considerable  opposi- 
tion, in  the  course  of  which  the  necessity  of  economy 
was  strongly  enforced.  This  application  was  the 
more  remarkable,  as,  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
December,  1782,  and  when  Mr.  Pitt  was  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  the  King,  in  his  speech  from  the 
throne,  said,  "  I  have  carried  into  strict  execution  the 
several  reductions  in  my  civil  list  expenses,  directed 
by  an  act  of  last  session ;  I  have  introduced  a  farther 
reform  in  other  departments,  and  suppressed  several 
sinecure  places  in  them.  I  have,  by  this  means,  so 
regulated  my  establishments,  that  my  expenses  shall 
not  in  future  exceed  my  income." 

Various  petitions  were  presented  in  the  course  of 
the  session  for  the  repeal  of  the  tax  upon  retail  shops; 
and  a  motion  was  made  by  Sir  Watkin  Lewes  for 
that  purpose  without  effect,  though  the  impost  was 
somewhat  mitigated  by  a  reduction  of  the  rates.  An 
attempt  was  also  made  by  Mr.  Pulleney,  to  explain 
and  amend  the  act  of  the  last  session,  relative  to 
hawkers  and  pedlars;  particularly  to  repeal  an  op- 
pressive clause,  by  which  justices  of  the  peace  were 
empowered  to  imprison  any  person  of  this  profession 
at  their  discretion.  This  was  rejected,  however,  by 
a  considerable  majority.  A  bill  for  transferring  part 
of  the  duties  on  foreign  wines  from  the  customs  to  the 
excise,  (the  duty  having  fallen  off,  Mr.  Pitt  stated,  by 
the  sum  of  2SO,000/.,  from  what  it  had  been  in  the 
middle  of  the  century)  was  passed  with  general  ap- 
probation, the  terrible  alarm  excited  by  Sir  Robert 
Walpole's  memorable  attempt  to  extend  the  laws  of 
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excise,  fifty  years  ago,  having  been  apparently  for- 
gotten. 

The  affairs  of  India  next  occupied  the  chief  atten- 
tion of  Parliament.  A  bill  was  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Dundas,  which,  with  some  opposition,  passed  into  a 
law,  to  explain  and  amend  the  act  of  1784.  This 
bill  bestowed  upon  the  governor-general  of  India  the 
high  prerogative  of  deciding  in  opposition  to  the  sense 
of  the  majority  of  the  council.  The  offices  of  com- 
mander-in-chief  and  governor-general  were  in  future 
united  in  the  same  person  ;  and  Earl  Cornwallis,  who 
had  borne  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  American  war, 
and  whose  character  stood  high  in  the  public  estima- 
tion, was  nominated  to  fill  this  important  commission. 
Soon  after  this  Mr.  Pitt,  stating  certain  exigencies 
arising  from  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  East  India 
Company,  moved  that  they  be  empowered  to  raise 
the  sum  of  2,QOO,000/.  for  the  necessary  increase  of 
their  capital.  This  also  passed  with  little  difficulty. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1785,  JVlr.  Hastings,  late 
Governor  of  Bengal,  arrived  in  England,  when  Mr. 
Burke  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move,  early  in 
the  ensuing  session,  for  an  investigation  into  his  con- 
duct. In  undertaking  the  arduous  task  of  public  ac- 
cuser against  this  supposed  great  Indian  delinquent, 
the  various  difficulties  to  be  encountered  presented 
such  a  train  of  formidable  obstacles,  as  only  the 
perseverance  and  inflexibility  of  Mr.  Bnrke  could 
overcome.  That  powerful  Indian  interest  which  had 
defeated  Mr.  Fox,  and  'effected  the  ruin  of  his  admi- 
nistration, was  to  be  exerted  in  vigorous  hostility  to 
the  present  measure ;  the  opinions  of  administration 
were  obviously  in  favour  of  the  ex-governor;  and  the 
nation  at  large  had  long  listened  with  cold  indiffer- 
ence to  the  complaints  of  Indian  delinquency,  and 
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seemed  to  consider  the  present  prosecution  rather  as 
the  unrelenting-  efforts  of  party  spirit,  directed  solely 
to  the  destruction  of  an  individual,  than  an  attempt  to 
vindicate  the  justice  and  equity  of  Britain,  by  the 
/exemplary  punishment  of  a  man,  whose  crimes,  it  was 
asserted,  had  deeply  stained  the  national  honour,  and 
disgraced  humanity.     It  may  likewise  be  observed, 
that  Mr.  Burke  could  derive  no  encouragement  to 
proceed  fro«i  a  review  of  former  undertakings  of  a 
similar  kind.     The  parliamentary  prosecution-of  Lord 
Clive  by  General  Burgoyne  was  early  defeated.   The 
verdict  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench   against  the 
persons  concerned  in  the  imprisonment  and  death  of 
Lord  Pigot,  could  not  be  expected  to  impress  the 
public  mind  with  any  idea  of  the  enormity  of  Indian 
crimes.     The  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  against  Sir 
Thomas  Rumbold  was  said  to  be  inadequate  to  its 
object,  and  was  abruptly  abandoned  by  its  author. 
Mr.  Burke,  however,  was  far  from  sinking  under  the 
pressure  of  circumstances  so  inauspicious;  and  on  the 
17th  of  February,  1786,  he  opened  the  business  by 
desiring  that  the  resolutions  of  the  28th  of  May,  J782, 
move^  by  Mr.  Dundas,  as  chairman  of  the  select  com- 
mittee, declaratory  of  the  culpability  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  bis  recal,  might  be 
read.    He  expressed  his  deep  regret,  that  the  solemn 
and  important  business  of  that  day  had  nojt  been  brought 
forward  in  the  plenitude  of  weight  and  efficiency,  by 
the  original  mover  of  these  resolutions,  and  remarked 
on  the  various  modes  of  proceeding  which  might  be 
adopted.     The  first  was  a  direction  to  the  attorne}7- 
general  to  prosecute  ;  but  independently  of  the  appa- 
rent disinclination  of  Mr.  Arden,  the  attorney-general, 
to  exert  his  powers  in  this  cause,  he  did  not  conceive 
that  a  trial  by  jury  was  well  calculated  for  the  purpose 
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of  obtaining  justice  against  so  elevated  an  offender. 
The  second  mode  of  prosecution  was  that  by  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties.  To  this  he  had  insuperable  objections, 
as  radically  unjust,  and  as  tarnishing,  in  no  slight  de- 
gree, the  character  of  that  House,  the  members  of 
which  would  thus  preposterously  appear  in  the  two- 
fold capacity  of  accusers  and  judges.  The  only  alter- 
native which  remained  was  the  ancient  constitutional 
mode  of  proceeding  by  impeachment :  as  a  necessary 
preparative  to  which,  he  concluded  with  moving  for 
the  papers  necessary  to  substantiate  the  charge  which 
he  had  in  immediate  contemplation  to  bring  forward 
against  the  late  Governor-general  Hastings'.  Mr. 
Dundas  affirmed,  that  though  he  had  thought  it  expe- 
dient in  the  year  1782  to  recal  Mr.  Hastings  from 
India,  he  now  rejoiced  that  the  resolutions  moved  by 
him  had  not  taken  effect.  Since  that  period  Mr. 
Hastings  had  rendered  most  essential  services  to  the 
company,  and  he  should  have  extremely  regretted  to 
have  been  the  means  of  depriving  the  company  of  a 
servant  so  distinguished  by  his  zeal  and  capacity. 
Some  difficulties  were  suggested  by  Mr.  Pitt,  respect- 
ing the  production  of  the  papers  called  for;  but, 
ultimately,  they  were  granted,  with  only  a  few  excep- 
tions ;  and  on  the  4th  of  April,  Mr.  Burke  solemnly 
charged  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  late  governor-gene- 
ral of  Bengal,  with  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in 
the  execution  of  his  office,  exhibiting,  at  the  same 
time,  nine  distinct  articles  of  accusation,  which  in  a 
few  weeks  were  increased  to  the  number  of  twenty- 
two.  On  the  1st  of  May  Mr.  Hastings,  at  his  own 
desire,  and  by  the  indulgence  of  the  House,  was  heard 
in  his  own  defence ;  the  minutes  of  which  were  order- 
ed to  lie  on  the  table,  and  the  examination  of  evidence 
was  then  proceeded  in.  The  first  article  of  the  im-» 
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peachment,  respecting  the  Rohilla  war,  was  brought 
before  the  House  on  the  1st  of  June ;  and,  after  a 
very  long  debate,  the  question  was  decided  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  by  119  against  67.  On  the  13th  of 
June,  the  second  charge,  relative  to  the  Rajah  of 
Benares,  being  brought  forward,  it  was  resolved  by 
the  House,  on  a  division  of  119  to  79  voices,  that  this 
charge  contained  matter  of  impeachment  against  the 
late  governor-general  of  Bengal.  On  the  llth  of 
July  an  end  was  put  to  these  proceedings  for  the 
present,  by  a  prorogation  of  the  Parliament,  which 
was  dismissed  with  assurances  of  the  particular  satis- 
faction with  which  the  King  had  observed  their  dili- 
gent attention  to  the  public  business,  and  the  measures 
they  had  adopted  for  improving  the  resources  of  the 
country. 

On  the  2d  of  August  a  singular  incident  occurred, 
which  engrossed  for  a  short  time  the  attention  of  the 
public.  As  the  King  was  alighting  from  his  post- 
chariot,  at  the  garden  entrance  of  St.  James's  Palace, 
a  woman  decently  dressed  presented  a  paper  to  his 
Majesty  ;  and  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  receiving  it, 
she  struck  with  a  concealed  knife  at  his  breast.  The 
King  fortunately  avoided  the  blow  by  drawing  back ; 
and  as  she  was  preparing  to  make  a  second  thrust, 
one  of  the  yeomen  caught  her  arm,  and  the  weapon 
was  wrenched  out  of  her  hand.  On  examination  be- 
fore the  privy-council,  it  immediately  appeared  that 
the  woman  was  insane.  Being  asked  where  she  had 
lately  resided,  she  answered  frantically,  that  she  had 
been  all  abroad  since  that  matter  of  the  crown  broke 
out.  On  being  farther  questioned  as  to  what  matter, 
she  said,  that  the  crown  was  her's;  and  that  if  she 
had  not  her  right,  England  would  be  deluged  in  blood 
for  a  thousand  generations.  When  interrogated  as 
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to  the  nature  of  her  right,  she  refused  to  answer,  say- 
ing-, that  her  rights  were  a  mystery.  It  appeared  that 
this  poor  maniac,  whose  name  was  Margaret  Nichol- 
son, had  presented  a  petition  ten  days  before,  full  of 
wild  and  incoherent  nonsense,  which  had  probably  never 
been  read,  or  the  person  of  the  petitioner  would  have 
been  secured.  The  idea  of  prosecution  was  of  course 
abandoned,  and  she  was  consigned  .to  an  apartment 
provided  for  her  in  Bethlehem  Hospital.  The  lord- 
mayor,  aldermen,  sheriffs,  and  common-council  of  the 
city  of  London,  went  some  days  after  in  procession  to 
St.  James's,  to  present  an  address  to  his  Majesty  on 
his  happy  escape;  an  example  which  was  followed 
fey  nearly  all  the  corporate  bodies  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

In  September  his  Majesty  appointed  a  new  com- 
mittee of  council,  for  the  consideration  of  all  matters 
relating  to  trade  and  foreign  plantations.  Of  this 
board  Mr.  Charles  Jenkinson,  created  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury,  and  constituted  chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, was  declared  president.  Under  the  auspices 
of  this  board,  a  treaty  of  commerce  was  signed  be- 
tween England  and  France  on  the  26th  of  Septem- 
ber, on  the  basis  of  equality  and  reciprocity.  The 
general  principle  was  to  admit  the  mutual  importation 
and  exportation  of  the  commodities  of  each  country 
at  a  very  low  ad  valorem  duty.  The  negotiator  of 
this  treaty  was  Mr.  'Eden,  who  was  afterwards  raised 
to  the  peerage,  under  the  title  of  Baron  Auckland, 
and  who,  under  the  coalition  administration,  had  filled 
the  lucrative  office  of  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland.  This 
was  the  first  memorable  defection  from  that  unfor- 
tunate alliance. 

About  the  same  time  a  convention  was  signed  with 
Spain,  which  finally  terminated  the  long  subsisting 
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disputes  respecting  the  British  settlements  on  the 
Mosquito  shore  and  the  coast  of  Honduras.  By  the 
present  treaty  the  Mosquito  settlements  were  formally 
and  explicitly  relinquished,  as  they  had  already  vir- 
tually been  hv  the  sixth  article  of  the  general  treaty 
of  1783.  In  return,  the  boundaries  of  the  British 
settlements  on  the  coast  and  bay  of  Honduras  were 
somewhat  extended.  In  a  political  view  this  conven- 
tion answered  a  valuable  purpose,  as  it  removed  a 
probable  source  of  national  disagreement ;  but  the 
Mosquito  settlers,  who  amounted  to  many  hundred 
families  in  number,  were  commanded  to  evacuate  the 
country  in  eighteen  months,  nothing  farther  being 
stipulated  in  their  favour,  than  that  his  Catholic  Ma- 
jesty "  shall  order  his  governors  to  grant  to  the  said 
English,  so  dispersed,  all  possible  facilities  for  their 
removal  to  the  settlements  agreed  upon  by  the  present 
convention." 

Parliament  re-assembled  on  the  23d  of  January, 
1787,  but  no  subject  of  material  import  came  under 
discussion  till  the  12th  of  February,  when  the  House 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  commercial 
treaty  with  France.  .  On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Pitt  en- 
tered into  an  eloquent  vindication  of  the  measure. 
He  declared  in  energetic  terms  his  abhorrence  of  the 
maxim,  that  any  nation  was  destined  to  be  the  natural 
and  unalterable  enemy  of  another.  It  was  a  libel  on 
the  constitution  of  political  societies,  and  supposed  the 
existence  of  infernal  malignity  in  our  original  frame. 
France,  in  most  of  our  wars,  had  certainly  been  the 
aggressor  ;  but  her  assurances  and  frankness  in  the 
present  negotiation  were  such  as  to  entitle  her  to  a 
return  of  confidence.  It  was,  indeed,  ridiculous  to 
imagine  that  the  French  would  consent  to  yield  ad- 
vantages without  the  Idea  of  compensation.  The 
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treaty  would  doubtless  be  a  benefit  to  them ;  but  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  say,  it  would  be  a  much  greater 
benefit  to  us.  She  gained  for  her  wines  and  other 
productions  a  great  and  opulent  market.  We  did  the 
same  for  our  manufactures  to  a  far  greater  degree. 
She  procured  a  market  of  8,000,000  of  people,  we  a 
market  of  24,000,000.  Both  nations  were  disposed 
and  prepared  for  such  a  connexion.  France,  by  the 
peculiar  dispensation  of  Providence,  was  gifted,  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  country  upon  earth,  with 
what  made  life  desirable  in  point  of  soil,  climate,  and 
natural  productions,  in  the  most  fertile  vineyards  and 
the  richest  harvests.  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  pos- 
sessing these  advantages  in  an  inferior  degree,  had, 
from  the  happy  freedom  of  its  constitution,  and  the 
equal  security  of  its  laws,  risen  to  a  state  of  commer- 
cial grandeur,  and  acquired  the  ability  of  supplying 
France  with  the  requisite  conveniences  of  life,  in 
exchange  for  her  natural  luxuries.  Though  some 
plausible  objections  were  suggested  by  the  leaders  of 
opposition  against  this  measure,  the  only  topic  on 
which  they  insisted  with  any  advantage,  and  indeed 
the  only  real  difficulty  respecting  the  execution  of 
this  treaty,  arose  from  its  inconsistency  with  the 
famous  Methuen  treaty,  concluded  with  Portugal 
early  in  the  present  century,  and  in  conformity  to 
which,  the  duties  on  Portugal  wines  were  to  bear  in 
future  the  proportion  of  only  two-thirds  of  those  im- 
ported from  France  and  other  countries.  But  this 
point  being  conceded  by  France  in  the  progress  of 
the  business,  the  measure  received,  as  it  well  deserv- 
ed, the  necessary  concurrence  and  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

Another  beneficial  measure,  though  of  inferior  im- 
portance, was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Pitt  for  the 
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consolidation  of  the  customs,  by  the  total  abolition  of 
all  the  existing  confused  and  complex  duties,  and 
substituting  in  their  stead  a  single  duty  on  each  article, 
amounting,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  aggregate  of 
the  various  subsidies  previously  paid  ;  taking  univer- 
sally, instead  of  a  fraction,  the  nearest  integral  num- 
ber above  it.  By  this  method,  he  observed,  there 
would  be  an  increase  in  the  revenue,  to  the  amount  of 
20,000/.  per  annum,  while  the  difference  would  be 
amply  compensated  to  the  merchant,  by  the  ease  and 
convenience  with  which  he  would  be  enabled  to 
transact  his  business  at  the  custom-house.  Mr.  Pitt, 
at  the  same  time,  proposed  to  lower  the  duties  on, 
foreign  spirits,  with  a  view  of  annihilating  the  smug- 
gling trade,  which,  he  said,  amounted  to  4,000,000 
of  gallons  yearly,  whilst  that  which  was  legally  im- 
ported and  paid  duly,  did  not  exceed  600,000  or 
700,000.  The  whole  of  the  plan  obtained  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  large  majority  of  both  Houses. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  after  stating  the 
'various  frauds  committed  in  the  collection  of  the  duty 
upon  post-horses,  proposed  the  farming  of  that  duty, 
which  was  resisted  as  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
constitution,  and  as*  being  the  mode  adopted  by  the 
odious  and  despotic  government  of  France,  where  the 
farmers-general  acquired  great  fortunes,  by  the  most 
shameful  oppression  exercised  over  the  people.  The 
bill,  however,  passed  by  a  considerable  majority.  Mr. 
Fox,  sometime  afterwards,  moved  for  the  repeal  of 
the  tax  imposed  upon  retail  shops  in  the  year  1785, 
which  had  excited  great  complaints,  and  a  vigorous 
opposition  throughout  the  nation.  The  whole  suoi 
assessed  for  this  tax  amounted  to  59,000/.  of  which 
the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  the  adja- 
cent parishes,  paid  43,0(X)Z.  whereas  in  some  parts  of 
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the  kingdom  not  above  TOO/,  was  assessed  for  a  whole 
county,  and  not  above  50/.  for  a  few.  Mr.  Pitt,  how- 
ever, declared,  that  his  mind  was  not  yet  satisfied  as 
to  the  pernicious  operation  of  the  tax,  and  the  motion 
was  lost  by  a  majority  of  183  against  147. 

On  the  28th  of  March  Mr.  Beaufoy,  member  for 
Great  Yarmouth,  a  dissenter,  held  in  great  esteem  by 
all  parties,  made  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  the  repeal  of  the  corporation  and  test  acts.  His 
general  arguments,  and  those  of  Mr.  Fox,  who  ably 
supported  the  motion,  were,  that  the  test  act  was  not 
originally  intended  to  operate  against  the  Protestant 
dissenters,  but  to  prevent  the  intrigues  and  influence 
of  the  Popish  party  ;  that  the  dissenters  had  deserved 
well  of  the  nation,  and  particularly  of  his  Majesty'* 
family,  of  whom,  from  the  Revolution,  they  had  been 
the  most  zealous  supporters ;  that  every  man  having 
an  undoubted  right  to  judge  for  himself  in  matters  of 
religion,  he  ought  not,  on  account  of  the  exercise  of 
that  right,  to  incur  any  punishment,  or  be  branded 
with  any  mark  of  infamy;  and  that  £he  exclusion 
from  military  service,  and  civil  trusts,  was  both  a 
punishment  and  an  opprobrious  distinction.  The 
corporation  act,  which  passed  in  the  year  1661,  de- 
clared, that  no  person  should  be  elected  into  any 
municipal  office  who  should  not,  one  year  before  his 
election,  have  taken  the  sacrament,  according  to  Jhe 
usage  of  the  church  of  England.  This  act  was  level* 
led  indiscriminately  against  Protestant  and  Catholic 
dissenters;  but  in  the  year  1673,  the  era  of  the  test 
act,  the  face  of  things  was  materially  changed.  The 
jealousy  of  Parliament,  in  regard  to  the  Protestant 
dissenters,  had  now  subsided,  and  the  alarm  of  all  the 
different  denominations  of  Protestants  was  equally 
excited  by  the  danger  to  which  Protestantism  itself 
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was  exposed,  by  the  flagrant  attempts  of  the  court  to 
effect  the  restoration  of  the  Popish  religion.  The  King 
himself  was  believed,  on  good  ground,  to  be  a  con- 
cealed Papist.  In  this  state  of  the  nation  the  test  act 
was  passed,  as  a  measure  of  general  policy  and  safety. 
It  was  entitled,  "  An  act  for  preventing  the  danger 
which  may  happen  from  Popish  recusants;'*  and  the 
dissenters,  far  from  concurring  in  the  opposition  made 
by  the  court  to  this  bill,  publicly  declared  through  the 
medium  of  Mr.  Alderman  Love,  one  of  the  members 
for  the  city  of  London,  and  himself  a  dissenter,  that 
in  a  time  of  public  danger,  they  would  in  nowise  im- 
pede the  progress  of  a  measure,  deemed  essential  to 
the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  but  would  trust  to  the 
justice  of  Parliament,  that  a  future  provision  should 
be  made  for  their  relief.  On  this  motion  the  examples 
of  Scotland,  Ireland,  Holland,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  all 
the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  were  cited,  against  the 
system  of  annexing  civil  disqualifications  to  religious 
opinions.  In  discussing  the  general  policy  of  the 
corporation  and  test  acts,  Mr.  Beaufoy  observed,  that 
from  the  members  of  the  House  of  Peers  no  religious 
test  was  required,  whence  he  strongly  inferred  the 
absurdity  of  the  imposition  in  question.  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Lord  North  urged,  that  the  acts  in  question  were 
frieant  to  include  both  Papist  and  Protestant  dissen- 
ters, and  that  the  corporation  act,  in  particular,  was 
professedly  made  against  the  sectaries,  and  not  against 
Papists,  though  it  eventually  included  both.  They 
contended  that  the  interest  of  the  established  church 
might  be  endangered  by  the  repeal  proposed ;  and  at 
length  Mr.  Beaufoy 's  motion  was  negatived  by  178 
against  100. 

The  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  of  the 
nation,  was  soon  afterwards  transferred  to  the  state 
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of  the  Prince  of  Wales' s  finances.  When  his  Royal 
Highness  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one,  in  the  year 
1783,  the  sum  of  50,000/.  per  annum  was  allotted  to 
him,  out  of  the  civil  list  revenue,  to  defray  the  expense 
of  his  establishment.  Considering  the  numerous  sala- 
ries payable  to  the  officers  of  his  household,  this  sum 
\vas  inadequate  to  the  support  of  his  rank  and  situation 
jn  life;  and  the  then  ministers,  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord 
Jforth,  strongly  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  fixing 
his  Royal  Highness's  revenue  at  100,000/.  per  annum, 
which  the  late  King  had  enjoyed  as  Prince  of  Wales, 
when  the  civil  list  produced  200,0001.  per  annum  less 
tha'n  at  present.  To  this  the  King  positively  object- 
ed; and  the  Prince,  to  prevent  disagreeable  conse- 
quences, declared,  that  he  chose  to  depend  qpon  the 
spontaneous  bounty  of  the  King.  The  result  was, 
that  the  Prince,  in  the  four  years  which  had  since 
elapsed,  had  contracted  debts  to  a  large  amount,  and 
his  conduct  was  severely  censured  by  the  public  for 
heedlessness  and  prodigality,  it  being  too  notorious 
that  his  Royal  Highness  was  exempt  from  none  of 
those  youthful  indiscretions  and  excesses  by  which 
men  of  high  rank,  in  early  life,  are  for  the  most  part 
so  unhappily  characterised.  A  report  of  a  very  se- 
rious nature  had  also  gained  general  credit,  viz.  that 
the  Prince  had  contracted  a  secret  marriage  with 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  a  lady  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion. Such  a  marriage,  it  is  true,  in  whatever  mode 
it  was  solemnized,  could  not,  by  the  royal  marriage 
act,  be  regarded  as  legal ;  in  addition  to  which,  by  a 
clause  in  the  act  of  settlement,  should  the  legality  of 
the  marriage  be  affirmed,  the  Prince,  by  marrying  a 
Papist,  would  forfeit  his  right  of  succession  to  the 
crown.  His  situation,  therefore,  was  in  the  highest 
degree  critical.  Finding  his  embarrassments  con- 
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tinually  increasing,  the  Prince,  in  the  summer  of  1786, 
applied  to  the  King  for  assistance ;  but  meeting  with 
a  refusal,  he  adopted  a  resolution  highly  to  his  honour. 
Suppressing  the  establishment  of  his  household,  he 
formally  vested  40,000/.  per  annum  of  his  revenue  in 
the  hands  of  trustees,  for  the  liquidation  of  his  debts. 
His  race-horses,  his  hunters,  and  even  his  coach- 
horses,  were  sold  by  public  auction  ;  and  the  elegant 
improvements  and  additions  making  to  Carlton  House 
were  suddenly  stopped,  and  the  most  splendid  apart- 
ments shut  up.  In  less  than  a  month  from  the  period  in 
which  he  had  discharged  his  household,  the  attempt  was 
made  on  the  life  of  the  Sovereign  as  already  related. 
The  Prince  was  at  Brighton  when  this  eventtook  place, 
and  the  account  reached  him  by  the  information  of  a 
private  friend.  Without  a  moment's  delay  he  travel- 
led post  to  Windsor,  and  had  an  interview  with  her 
Majesty,  upon  which  occasion  it  might  have  been 
expected,  that  the  affection  which  naturally -subsists 
between  the  parent  and  the  child  would  have  pro- 
duced an  instantaneous  and  perfect  reconciliation  ; 
they  did  not,  however,  see  each  other.  The  King- 
knew  that  the  Prince  was  in  the  house,  but  he  did 
not  think  proper  to  summon  him  to  his  presence  -,  and 
the  Prince,  on  his  part,  did  not  demand  an  interview, 
because  court  etiquette  seemed  to  have  placed  the 
necessity  of  the  first  overture  on  the  other  side,  and 
because  he  probably  imagined  that  he  had  evinced, 
by  his  present  visit,  the  tenderest  solicitude  for  the 
welfare  of  his  royal  parent.  To  account  for  this 
apparent  coldness  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe,  that  the  King  was  supposed  to 
be  displeased  with  the  circumstance  of  the  Prince 
having  discharged  his  household  without  consulting 
his  inclinations,  or  demanding  his  consent^  It  was 
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also  generally  believed  that  the  King  participated  in 
the  feelings  of  many  of  his  subjects  respecting  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert.  To  counteract  the  effects  of  the  rumour- 
ed  marriage,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  report 
should  be  contradicted  by  the  person  to  whom  it  im- 
mediately related.  In  the  present  case,  however,  there 
were  strong  reasons  for  not  adopting  this  expedient : 
the  pride  of  the  lady's  family,  the  delicacy  due  to 
herself,  seemed  to  require  that  a  certain  degree  of 
mystery  and  silence  should  rest  upon  the  transaction. 
From  this  combination  of  circumstances  the  coldness, 
reserve,  and  distance,  unhappily  subsisting  for  some 
time  between  his  Majesty  and  the  Prince,  will  find  an 
easy  solution. 

The  Prince,  whose  political  connexions  lay  among 
the  opposition,  had  lived  in  a  state  of  retirement  for 
near  a  twelvemonth,  when  he  was  persuaded  to  coun- 
tenance a  proposal  for  laying  the  state  of  his  affairs 
before  Parliament;  and  on  the  20th  of  April,  in  the 
present  year,  Mr.  Alderman  Newnham,  member  for 
the  city  of  London,  gave  notice  that  he  would  bring 
forward  a  motion  for  an  address  to  the  King,  praying 
him  to  take  the  situation  of  the  Prince  into  considera- 
tion, and  to  grant  him  such  relief  as  he  in  his  wisdom 
should  think  fit,  and  pledging  the  House  to  make 
good  the  same.  This  occasioned  an  interesting  con- 
versation, and  Mr.  Newnham  was  earnestly  entreated 
to  withdraw  his  motion,  as  fertile  of  inconvenience 
and  mischief.  Mr.  Pitt  observed,  that  by  the  per- 
severance of  Mr.  Newnham,  he  should  be  driven  to 
the  disclosure  of  circumstances  which  he  should  other- 
wise have  thought  it  his  duty  to  conceal.  Mr.  Rolle, 
member  for  Devonshire,  averred,  that  the  investiga- 
tion of  this  question  involved  in  it  circumstances  which 
tended  immediately  to  affect  the  constitution  in  church 
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and  state.  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  other  gentle. 
men  in  the  confidence  of  the  Prince,  declared,  that 
there  was  nothing  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  less 
feared  than  a  full  and  impartial  investigation  of  his 
conduct;  and  nothing  that  his  Royal  Highness  would 
more  deprecate  than  a  studied  ambiguity,  or  affected 
tenderness,  on  the  pretence  of  respect  or  indulgence. 
Mr.  Rolle  was  called  upon,  though  in  vain,  to  explain, 
the  extraordinary  language  he  had  used.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  Mr.  Fox  again  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Rolle.  To  what  that 
declaration  alluded,  Mr.  Fox  said,  it  was  impossible 
to  ascertain,  till  the  person  who  made  it  thought  proper 
to  explain  his  meaning:  but  he  supposed  it  must  refer 
to  that  base  and  malicious  calumny  which  had  been 
propagated  without  doors  by  the  enemies  of  the  Prince, 
with  a  view  to  depreciate  his  character,  and  injure  him 
in  the  esteem  of  his  country.  Mr.  Fox  further  de- 
clared, that  the  Prince  had  authorized  him  to  assert, 
that,  as  a  peer  of  Parliament,  he  was  ready  in  the  other 
House  to  submit  to  any  of  the  most  pointed  questions 
that  could  be  put  to  him  upon  the  subject,  or  to  afford 
the  King  or  his  ministers  the  fullest  assurance  of  the 
utter  falsehood  of  the  fact  in  question.  Mr.  Rolle 
now  thought  proper  to  acknowledge  that  the  subject 
upon  which  Mr.  Fox  had  spoken  was  the  matter  to 
which  he  had  alluded,  as  affecting  both  church  and 
state.  The  reports,  he  said,  relative  to  this  transac- 
tion, had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  minds  of 
all  men  who  loved  and  venerated  the  constitution. 
He  knew  that  this  thing  could  not  have  been  accom- 
plished under  the  formal  sanction  of  law ;  bu't  if  it 
existed  as  a  fact,  it  might  be  productive  of  the  most 
alarming  consequences,  and  ought  to  be  satisfactorily 
cleared  up.  Mr.  Fox  replied,  that  he  did  not  deny 
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the  calumny  in  question  merely  with  regard  to  the 
effect  of  certain  existing  laws,  but  he  denied  it  in 
toto,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  law.  The  fact  not  only 
could  never  happen  legally,  but  never  did  happen  any 
way,  and  had,  from  the  beginning-,  been  a  vile  and 
malignant  falsehood.  Mr.  Rolle  asked,  whether,  in 
what  he  now  asserted,  Mr.  Fox  spoke  from  direct 
authority,  to  which  the  latter  replied  that  he  did.  In 
consequence  of  these  asseverations,  Mr.  Rolle  was 
loudly  called  upon  to  express  his  satisfaction  ;  but  this 
he  obstinately  refused,  saying  only,  that  the  House 
would  judge  for  themselves  of  what  had  passed.  Mr. 
Sheridan  warmly  declared,  that  if  Mr.  Rolle  persist- 
ed in  his  refusal,  or  otherwise  to  put  the  matter  into 
such  a  state  of  inquiry  as  should  satisfy  him,  the 
House  ought  to  come  to  a  resolution,  that  it  was  sedi- 
tious and  disloyal  to  propagate  reports  injurious  to  the 
character  of  the  Prince.  Mr.  Pitt  here  interposed, 
and  protested  against  so  flagrant  an  attack  on  the 
freedom  of  speech  and  deliberation  in  that  House. 

Subsequently  to  this  discussion,  at  the  desire  of  the 
King,  an  interview  took  place  between  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Mr.  Pitt,  at  Carlton  House;  and  the  Prince 
was  informed  that  if  the  intended  motion  were  with- 
drawn, every  thing  might  be  settled  to  his  Royal 
Highness' s  satisfaction.  This  being  acceded  to,  a 
message  was  delivered  from  the  King  to  the  House, 
stating  his  Majesty's  great  concern  that,  from  the 
accounts  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  it  appeared  that  he 
had  incurred  a  debt  to  a  very  large  amount,  which, 
painful  as  it  was  to  him  to  propose  any  addition  to 
the  burdens  of  his  people,  he  was  induced,  by  his 
paternal  affection  to  the  Prince,  to  desire  the  assist- 
ance of  Parliament  to  discharge — on  the  well-ground- 
ed expectation,  nevertheless,  of  the  Prince's  avoiding 
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to  contract  any  similar  debt  in  future;  with  a  view  to 
which,  the  King  had  directed  a  sum  of  10,000/.  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  civil  list,  in  addition  to  his  former 
allowance.  The  next  day,  after  the  accounts  referred 
to  in  the  royal  message  were  laid  before  the  House, 
and  of  which  the  dignified  generosity  of  Parliament 
suffered  not  the  inspection,  an  address  was  voted  to 
the  King,  to  request  him  to  direct  the  sum  of  161 ,000/. 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  civil  list  for  the  full  discharge  of 
the  debts  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  farther  sum 
of  20,000/.  to  complete  the  repairs  of  Carlton  House. 
During  this  period  Mr.  Hastings's  impeachment 
was  proceeding.  Mr.  Sheridan,  on  the  7th  of  Feb- 
ruary, opened  the  third  charge,  relative  to  the  re- 
sumption of  the  jaghires,  and  the  confiscation  of  the 
treasures  of  the  Begums  or  Princesses  of  Oude,  the 
mother  and  grandmother  of  the  reigning  Nabob.  The 
subject  was  particularly  favourable  to  a  display  of  that 
kind  of  impassioned  eloquence  in  which  the  orators 
of  antiquity,  when  acting  as  public  accusers,  so  much 
excelled;  and  it  was  universally  agreed  that  never, in 
the  British  Senate,  was  a  speech  of  this  class  deliver- 
ed comparable  to  that  with  which  Mr.  Sheridan,  dur- 
ing five  hours  and  a  half,  rivetted  the  attention  of  a 
full  House.  Of  its  force  it  is  scarcely  possible,  in  a 
brief  extract,  to  convey  an  idea.  "  The  conduct  of 
Mr.  Hastings,"  he  said,  "  respecting  the  Nabob  and 
Begums  of  Oude,  comprehended  in  it  every  species 
of  human  offence.  He  had  been  guilty  of  rapacity 
at  once  violent  and  insatiable,  of  treachery  cool  and 
premeditated,  of  oppression  unprovoked,  of  barbarity 
wanton  and  unmanly.  So  long  since  as  the  year,  1 775, 
the  Begum -Princess,  widow  of  Sujah  ul  Dowla,  had 
written  to  Mr.  Hastings  in  the  following  moving 
terms:  —  *  If  it  is  your  pleasure  that  the  mother  of 
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the  late  Nabob,  that  myself,  his  other  women,  and  his 
infant  children,  should  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  dis- 
honour and  distress,  we  must  submit.  But  if,  on  the 
contrary,  you  call  to  mind  the  friendship  of  the  late 
blessed  Nabob,  you  will  exert  yourself  effectually  in 
favour  of  us  who  are  helpless.'  Inflamed  by  dis- 
appointment at  Benares,  he  hastened  to  the  fortress 
of  Chunar,  to  put  in  execution  the  atrocious  design 
of  instigating  the  Nabob,  son  of  this  Princess,  to  par- 
ricide and  plunder.  No  sooner  had  Mr.  Hastings 
determined  to  invade  the  substance  of  justice,  than  he 
resolved  to  avail  himself  of  her  judicial  forms,  and 
dispatched  a  messenger  for  the  chief -justice  of  India 
to  assist  him  in  perpetrating  the  violence  he  had  me- 
ditated. Without  a  moment's  pause,  or  the  shadow 
of  process  instituted,  sentence  was  pronounced.  And 
thus,  at  the  same  time  that  the  sword  of  government 
was  converted  to  an  assassin's  dagger,  the  pure  ermine 
of  justice  was  stained  and  soiled  with  the  basest  con- 
tamination. It  was  clear  to  demonstration,  that  the 
Begums  were  not  concerned  in  the  insurrection  of 
Benares.  No  :  their  treasures  were  their  treason.  If 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Hastings  were  susceptible  of  super- 
stition, he  might  image  the  proud  spirit  of  Sujah  ul 
Dowla  looking  down  upon  the  ruin  and  devastation 
of  his  family  ;  beholding  the  palace  which  he  had 
adorned  with  the  spoils  of  the  devoted  Rohillas,  plun- 
dered by  his  base  and  perfidious  ally  ;  and  viewing 
the  man  whom,  on  his  death-bed,  he  had  constituted 
the  guardian  of  his  wife,  his  mother,  and  his  family, 
forcibly  exposing  those  dear  relations,  the  objects  of 
his  solemn  trust,  to  the  rigour  of  the  merciless  seasons, 
or  the  violence  of  the  more  merciless  soldiery.  Such 
were  the  awful  dispensations  of  retributive  justice  ! 
It  was  not  given  to  that  House  to  witness  the  trerau- 
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lous  joys  of  the  millions  whom  the  vote  of  that  night 
would  save  from  the  cruelty  of  corrupted  power.  But 
the  blessings  of  the  people  thus  delivered  would  not 
be  dissipated  in  empty  air.  No ;  they  would  lift  up 
their  prayers  to  Heaven  in  gratitude  to  the  power, 
which,  by  stretching  its  mighty  arm  across  the  deep, 
had  saved  them  from  ruin  and  destruction."  Though 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Sheridan  excited  a  sensation  in  the 
House,  which  perhaps  no  degree  of  ministerial  in- 
fluence could  have  counteracted,  it  would  be  highly 
invidious  to  attribute  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt,  on  this 
occasion,  to  the  dread  of  being  left  in  a  minority.  On 
the  contrary,  he  appeared  penetrated  with  a  convic- 
tion of  the  atrocity  of  the  facts,  and  of  the  strength 
of  the  evidence  by  which  they  were  supported  :  and 
the  minister,  who,  in  the  comparatively  insignificant 
business  of  an  election  return,  could  so  far  degrade 
himself  as  to  vindicate  an  act  of  deliberate  injustice, 
now  felt  all  the  sympathies  of  humanity,  all  the  ener- 
gies of  virtue,  awakened  in  his  breast,  and  impelling 
him  to  testify,  in  terms  the  most  explicit,  his  detesta- 
tion of  perfidy  so  vile,  of  cruelty  so  remorseless.  On 
a  division  the  numbers  were,  in  favour  of  the  motion 
175,  against  it  68. 

On  the  2d  of  March  Mr.  Pelham  opened  the  fourth 
charge,  comprehending  the  corrupt  and  oppressive 
conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  towards  the  Nabob  of  Fer- 
ruckabad,  which  was  carried  by  112  against  50.  On 
the  15th  the  charge  respecting  contracts  was  brought 
forward  by  Sir  James  Erskine,  and  on  this  artic!6 
the  division  was  ayes  60,  noes  26.  The  charge  rela- 
tive to  Fyzoola  Khan  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Wind- 
ham  on  the  22d,  and  was  carried  by  06  against  37. 
The  seventh  charge,  respecting  the  corrupt  receiving 
of  bribes  and  presents,  was  opened,  on  the  2d  of  April* 
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by  Mr.  Sheridan ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  observed, 
"  that  the  late  governor-general  had,  in  every  part  of 
his  conduct,  exhibited  proofs  of  a  wild,  eccentric,  and 
irregular  mind.  He  had  been  every  thing  by  starts, 
and  nothing  long — now  high  and  lofty,  now  mean  and 
insidious, — now  artful  and  temporising,  now  rigid  and 
inflexible, — in  pride,  in  passion,  in  all  things  change- 
able, except  in  corruption.  His  revenge  was  a  tem- 
pest, a  tornado  blackening  the  horizon,  and  involving 
all  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence  in  one  common 
destruction.  But  his  corruption  was  regular  ami 
systematic,  a  monsoon  blowing  uniformly  from  one 
point  of  the  compass,  and  wafting  the  wealth  of  India 
to  the  same  port  in  one  certain  direction."  Upon  a 
division  the  numbers  appeared  ayes  165,  noes  64. 
On  the  19th  the  charge  respecting  the  revenues  was 
opened  by  Mr.  Francis,  who  had  formerly  occupied 
the  office  of  member  of  the  supreme  council  in  India, 
and  who  had  recently  taken  his  seat  as  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  commenced  by  dis- 
claiming all  personal  hostility  towards  Mr.  Hastings, 
and  affirmed  that  General  Clavering,  Mr.  Monson, 
and  himself,  on  their  appointment  as  members  of  the 
council  in  1778,  went  to  Calcutta  impressed  with  the 
most  exalted  idea  of  his  public  character,  but  were 
soon  convinced  of  their  mistake.  Mr.  Francis  then 
entered  into  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  charge, 
enumerating  the  different  modes  of  managing  the 
revenues  of  Bengal,  adopted  by  Mr.  Hastings  in  the 
course  of  thirteen  years.  At  the  time  of  his  acces* 
sion  to  the  government,  the  provinces  had  not  per- 
fectly recovered  the  effects  of  the  dreadful  famine 
which  had  taken  place  in  Bengal  at  a  very  recent 
period ;  yet  then  did  the  committee  of  circuit,  under 
the  sanction  of  Mr.  Hastings,  raise  the  rents  of  the 
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zemindaries  to  an  unheard-of  standard  ;  and  by  the 
ensuing  project  of  1781,  the  whole  landed  property 
of  the  country  was  put  up  to  a  pretended  auction  ; 
the  proprietors  were  universally  deprived  of  their 
estates;  and  banyans,  cheats,  and  adventurers  of  all 
sorts,  put  into  possession  of  their  lands.  Under  this 
settlement  Cantoo  Baboo,  Mr.  Hastings's  banyan, 
held  farms  to  the  amount  of  135,000/.  per  annum. 
The  directors  had  ordered  the  persons  composing  the 
committee  of  circuit  to  be  prosecuted,  but  Mr.  Hast- 
ings had  ordered  the  prosecution  to  be  withdrawn. 
A  committee  of  revenue  was  subsequently  introduced, 
under  the  influence  of  Gunga  Govid  Sing,  a  notorious 
and  adroit  villain,  which  completed  the  ruin  of  the 
country.  When  Mr.  Hastings  came  into  possession 
of  the  Bengal  government,  he  found  it  a  fertile, 
populous,  and  prosperous  country  ;  it  contained  a 
regular  gradation  of  ranks,  like  a  pyramid,  from  a 
well  ordered  yeomanry  to  sovereign  princes :  but 
these  distinctions  have  been  broken  down — the  whole 
nation  has  been  pounded  as  it  were,  by  the  oppression 
of  the  government,  into  one  mass — and  the  Prince 
was  no  otherwise  discoverable  from  the  peasant  than 
by  the  superiority  of  his  sufferings,  and  the  more 
pungent  bitterness  of  his  humiliations.  Mr.  Francis 
concluded  in  these  words  : — "  My  particular  labour 
is  now  at  an  end.  An  unremitting  perseverance  of 
thirteen  years  has  at  last  conducted  me  to  that  issue 
which  has  been  the  object  of  all  my  efforts.  Mr. 
Hastings  must  now  be  impeached — let  him  have  a 
fair  trial — I  desire  no  more.  In  arriving  at  that  ob- 
ject, I  have  secured  every  personal  purpose  that  1 
ever  had  in  view  ;  the  reputation  of  Sir  John  Claver- 
ing,  Colonel  Monson,  and  myself,  is  secure;  your 
votes  are  my  authority ;  the  House  of  Commons  are 
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my  compurgators.  The  only  victory  I  ever  aimed  at 
was  to  clear  my  character  from  foul  aspersion,  and  to 
establish,  as  I  trust  I  have  done,  the  integrity  of  my 
conduct  in  the  estimation  of  my  country."  This 
charge  was  opposed  on  the  ground  that  the  House 
had  already  agreed  on  one  nearly  similar,  the  accept- 
ing of  bribes  and  presents  ;  and  that  it  was  not,  in 
part,  satisfactorily  substantiated.  The  question  was 
only  confirmed  by  71  against  55. 

On  the  9th  of  May  the  report  made  by  Mr.  Burke 
from  the  committee,  to  whom  it  had  been  referred  to 
prepare  the  articles  of  impeachment,  was  confirmed 
by  the  House,  ayes  175,  noes  89  ;  and,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  it  was  voted  that  Mr.  Hastings  be  impeach- 
ed. Mr.  Burke,  accordingly,  "  in  the  name  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  of  all  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain,"  repaired  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  impeached  Mr.  Hastings  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors; at  the  same  time  acquainting  their  lord- 
ships, that  the  Commons  would,  with  all  convenient 
speed,  exhibit  articles  against  him,  and  make  good 
the  same.  On  the  J4th  another  charge,  respecting 
misdemeanors  in  Onde,  was  added  to  the  former  by 
Mr.  Burke,  and  voted  without  a  division.  On  the 
same  day,  the  articles  actually  prepared  were  sent  to 
the  Lords  ;  and  on  the  21st,  Mr.  Hastings,  being 
conducted  to  the  bar  of  that  House  by  the  serjeant  at 
arms,  was  taken  into  the  custody  of  the  black  rod,  but, 
on  the  motion  of  the  lord^chancellor,  was  admitted  to 
bail—himself  in  20,OQO/.  and  two  sureties,  Mr.  Sulli- 
van and  Mr.  Sumner,  in  10,OQO/.  each  :  and  he  was 
ordered  to  deliver  in  an  answer  to  the  articles  of  im- 
peachment in  one  month  from  that  time,  or  upon  the 
second  day  of  the  next  session  of  Parliament. 

The  session  was  closed  oa  the  30th  of  Mav,  when. 
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the  King  delivered  a  speech,  commending1  the  mea- 
sures taken  by  Parliament  respecting  the  reduction  of 
the  national  debt,  and  the  treaty  of  navigation  and 
commerce  with  the  most  Christian  King.  He  spoke 
of  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe,  and  lamented 
the  dissensions  which  unhappily  prevailed  amongst 
the  States  of  the  United  Provinces. 

During  the  recess  of  Parliament,  the  attention  of 
government  was  particularly  attracted  by  the  troubled 
state  of  Holland,  the  dissensions  which  had  long  sub- 
sisted between  the  Stadtholder  and  the  States  having 
risen  to  an  alarming  height,  and  the  ultimate  event  of 
the  contest  seeming  to  depend  greatly  on  the  forbear- 
ance or  interposition  of  foreign  nations.  The  French 
were  known  to  be  friendly  to  the  States  of  Holland, 
but  they  were  too  deeply  engaged,  by  their  domestic 
situation,  to  be  able  to  render  them  any  effectual 
assistance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cause  of  the 
Stadtholder  was  warmly  espoused  by  the  King  of 
Prussia,  in  conjunction  with  Great  Britain.  In  June, 
1787,  for  reasons  which  have  never  perfectly  trans- 
pired, the  Princess  of  Orange,  then  resident  at  Nitne- 
guen,  a  lady  possessing  the  vigour  of  character  be- 
longing to  the  royal  house  of  Prussia,  adopted  the 
bold  and  hazardous  resolution  of  proceeding  in  person 
to  the  Hague,  where  the  States  General  were  at  that 
time  assembled,  accompanied  only  by  the  Baroness 
de  Wassanaer,  and  a  few  domestics.  As  might  pre- 
viously be  expected,  she  was  arrested  in  her  progress 
at  about  a  league  beyond  Schoonhoven,  and  forced 
back  to  Nimeguen.  If  the  King  of  Prussia  recom- 
mended this  journey  with  a  view  of  drawing  from  it, 
as  was  generally  believed,  some  plausible  ground  of 
interfering  in  behalf  of  the  house  of  Orange,  it  fully 
answered  his  intention,  for  this  incident  brought  mat- 
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ters  to  a  crisis.  On  the  10th  of  July  a  memorial  was 
addressed  by  the  Prussian  monarch  to  the  States  of 
Holland,  in  which  he  affected  to  consider  the  indig- 
nity offered  to  the  Princess  of  Orange,  his  sister,  as  a 
personal  insult  to  himself;  and  to  avenge  this  affront, 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  commanded  the  Prussian 
forces  in  the  contiguous  Duchy  of  Cleves,  entered 
Holland,  at  the  head  of  20,000  men,  on  the  13th  of 
September.  Notwithstanding  the  previous  probabi- 
lity of  this  invasion,  the  consternation  of  the  Dutch 
nation  was  extreme,  and  the  country  seemed  every- 
where unprepared  for  resistance.  Utrecht,  distin- 
guished beyond  all  other  cities  of  the  Union  by  the 
violence  of  her  democratic  zeal,  surrendered  almost 
as  soon  as  summoned,  and  the  march  of  the  Prus- 
sian general  bore  the  appearance  of  a  triumphal 
procession.  While  a  futile  resolve  to  suspend  the 
office  of  Stadtholder  passed  the  Senate  of  Amsterdam, 
Gorcum,  Dordt,  Schoonhoven,  and  other  towns  in  his 
route,  submitted  tamely  to  the  conqueror.  On  the 
seventh  day  from  the  commencement  of  the  invasion, 
the  Prince  of  Orange  made  his  public  entry  into  the 
Hague.  In  Amsterdam,  alone,  the  resolution  wa» 
adopted  of  attempting  a  defence ;  but  on  the  10th  of 
October,  being  closely  invested,  its  gates  were  opened 
to  a  foreign  garrison.  To  the  astonishment  of  the 
world,  that  republic  which  had  maintained  a  contest 
of  eighty  years  against  the  power  of  Spain ;  which 
contended  for  the  empire  of  the  ocean  with  Great 
Britain ;  which  repulsed  the  attacks  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory,  was  over-run 
by  the  arms  of  Prussia  in  a  single  month.  In  this 
transaction  Prussia  acted  in  avowed  concert  with 
England  ;  and  on  this  occasion  the  British  govern- 
ment concluded  a  subsidiary  treaty  with  the  Land- 
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grave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  by  which  the  latter  engaged 
to  furnish  England  with  a  body  of  12,000  men  at 
four  weeks  notice,  for  36,000f.  per  annum.  So  late 
as  the  mouth  of  September,  and  just  before  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  began  his  march,  France  tardily  pro- 
fessed her  intention  of  assisting  the  Dutch  in  case 
they  were  attacked  by  any  foreign  power.  This  only 
animated  the  court  of  London  to  act  with  the  greater 
spirit,  and  vigorous  naval  preparations  were  made  to 
support  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  opposition  to  the 
menacing  declarations  of  France,  The  object  of  the 
Prussian  expedition,  however,  being  accomplished  in. 
a  much  shorter  space  of  time  than  could  have  been 
imagined,  the  court  of  Versailles  found  itself  disen- 
gaged from  all  obligations.  The  Duke  of  Dorset, 
ambassador  at  Paris,  in  consequence  of  the  events 
which  had  taken  place,  presented,  on  the  27th  of  Oc- 
tober, a  memorial  to  the  King  of  France,  signifying, 
that  no  subject  of  discussion,  much  less  of  contest, 
remaining  between  the  two  courts,  he  was  authorized 
to  ask,  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  his  most  Chris- 
tian Majesty  to  carry  into  effect  the  notification  made 
by  his  plenipotentiary,  which,  by  announcing  that 
succours  would  be  given  to  Holland,  had  occasioned 
the  naval  armaments  on  the  part  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  which  armaments  had  been  reciprocal.  If 
the  court  of  Versailles  was  disposed  to  explain  itself 
satisfactorily  on  the  subject,  the  ambassador  proposed 
that  all  warlike  preparations  should  be  discontinued, 
and  that  the  navies  of  the  two  nations  should  be  again 
placed  on  the  footing  of  the  peace  establishment,  as 
it  stood  on  the  Jst  of  January  preceding.  To  this 
memorial  the  Count  de  Montmorin,  the  new  minister 
for  foreign  affairs  in  France,  replied  on  the  very  same 
day,  in.  a  style  of  extraordinary  moderation,  that  the 
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intention  of  his  Majesty  not  being-,  and  never  having 
been,  to  interfere  by  force  in  the  affairs  of  Holland, 
the  communication  made  to  the  court  of  London,  on 
the  16th  of  the  last  month,  having  had  no  other 
object  than  to  announce  to  that  court  an  intention, 
the  motives  to  which  no  longer  existed,  especially 
since  the  King  of  Prussia  had  imparted  his  resolution, 
his  Majesty  made  no  scruple  to  declare,  that  he  would 
not  give  any  effect  to  the  declaration  above  mention- 
ed, and  agreed  with  pleasure  to  the  proposal  of  mu- 
tually disarming,  made  on  the  part  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty. 

In  consequence  of  these  transactions,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  assemble  the  British  Parliament  some- 
what earlier  than  usual  in  time  of  peace;  and  on  the 
27th  of  November,  the  King,  in  opening  the  sittings, 
remarked,  that,  at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  he  had 
informed  them  of  the  concern  with  which  he  observed 
the  disputes  unhappily  subsisting  in  the  republic  of 
the  United  Provinces.  Their  situation  soon  after- 
wards became  more  critical  and  alarming.  The 
King  of  Prussia  having  demanded  satisfaction  for  the 
insult  offered  to  the  Princess  of  Orange,  his  sister,  the 
party  which  had  usurped  the  government  applied  to 
the  most  Christian  King  for  assistance;  and  that 
prince  having  notified  to  his  Majesty  his  intention  of 
granting  their  request,  the  King  gave  immediate 
orders  for  augmenting  his  forces  both  by  sea  and 
land ;  and,  in  the  course  of  this  transaction,  he  had 
concluded  a  subsidiary  treaty  with  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse  Cassel.  In  the  mean  time,  the  rapid  success 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  enabled  the  Provinces  to 
deliver  themselves  from  the  oppression  under  which 
they  laboured ;  and  all  subjects  of  contest  being  thus 
removed,  an  amicable  explanation,  had  taken  place 
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between  the  courts  of  London  and  Versailles.  The 
addresses  in  answer  to  the  speech  were  voted  with 
great  unanimity  in  both  Houses;  and  the  subsidy  to 
Hesse  passed  without  a  dissentient  vote.  Mr.  Fox 
took  credit  to  himself  for  having-  always  maintained 
the  opinion,  that  this  country  ought  to  assume  an 
active  and  vigorous  part  in  preserving  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe,  as  well  as  for  having  warned  the 
House  against  the  perfidious  designs  of  France,  in 
contradiction  to  those  assertions  of  her  amicable  dis- 
position which  had  been  made  when  the  commercial 
treaty  was  in  agitation. 

In  a  short  time  treaties  of  alliance  were  concluded 
between  the  courts  of  London,  Berlin,  and  the  Hague; 
by  which  the  two  former  guarantied  the  Stadtholderate 
in  perpetuity  to  the  serene  house  of  Orange,  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. By  the  treaty  between  the  Kings  of  Great 
Britain  and  Prussia,  each  of  the  high  contracting 
powers  engaged,  in  case  of  attack,  to  furnish  the 
other  with  a  succour  of  16,000  infantry  and  4000 
cavalry,  or  an  equivalent  in  money,  within  the  term 
of  two  months  from  the  date  of  the  requisition. 

The  army  establishment,  which  had  been  reduced 
from  seventy  to  sixty-four  regiments  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war,  was  now  raised  to  the  customary  com- 
plement. A  great  naval  promotion  had  also  taken 
place,  in  the  contemplation  of  a  war  with  France;  in 
which  sixteen  captains  had  been  selected  for  flags, 
while  a  much  greater  number  had  been  passed  over 
in  silence  and  neglect.  A  motion  was  consequently 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  "  that  the  House 
should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee,  to  inquire  into 
the  conduct  of  the  admiralty  in  the  business  of  the 
late  promotion."  This  motion  was  negatived  by  a 
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very  small  majority;  and  the  first  lord  of  the  admi- 
ralty, Lord  Howe,  became  the  subject  of  very  severe 
censure.  His  lordship  soon  afterwards  resigned,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  About  the 
same  time  the  Earl  of  Mansfield  resigned  the  chief- 
justiceship  of  England,  which  he  had  held  with  high 
reputation  thirty-two  years.  The  vacancy  thus  made 
was  supplied  by  the  attorney-general,  Sir  Lloyd  Ren- 
yon,  created  Lord  Kenyon. 

The  most  considerable  legislative  measure  of  the 
present  session,  related  to  a  controversy  which  had 
arisen  between  the  board  of  control  and  the  East  In- 
dia Company.  At  the  moment  of  the  general  alarm 
excited  by  the  affairs  of  Holland,  government  pro- 
posed to  the  directors  to  send  out  four  regiments  of 
the  King's  troops,  as  a  reinforcement  to  the  army  in 
India,  upon  condition  that  the  whole  expense  was 
defrayed  by  the  company.  This  proposal  was  at  first 
partly  accepted,  but  the  rumour  of  war  having  sub- 
sided, the  matter  was  re-considered  and  finally  reject- 
ed. The  directors  contended,  that  Lord  North's  bill 
of  1781  expressly  provided,  that  the  company  should 
pay  only  for  such  troops  as  by  their  requisition  should 
be  sent  to  India;  and  the  opinion  of  different  eminent 
lawyers,  who  had  been  consulted  on  the  subject, 
appeared  perfectly  to  coincide  with  them ;  part  of  the 
troons,  however,  were  already  prepared  for  embark- 
ation, and  the  company  refused  to  admit  them  on 
board  their  ships.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  consequence,  moved, 
on  the  25th  of  February,  1788,  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
removing  the  doubts  in  question,  and  for  declaring 
that  the  intention  of  the  legislature,  in  the  act  of 
1784,  was  agreeable  to  the  constructi6n  put  upon  it 
by  the  board  of  control.  This  act  had  proved,  as  had 
been  foretold,  a  source  of  perpetual  altercation  and; 
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dispute  between  the  boards  of  direction  and  control ; 
and  an  attempt  to  explain  and  determine  its  sense,  by 
a  declaratory  law,  was  an  unanswerable  proof  of  its 
imperfections.  The  measure  was -most  formidably 
opposed.  Mr.  Sheridan  called  upon  the  House  to 
compare  the  power  of  Mr.  Fox's  commissioners  with 
those  which  were  now  asserted  to  belong  to  the  board 
of  control.  Lord  Fitzwilliam  could  not  send  out  a, 
dispatch;  he  could  neither  declare  war,  nor  make  peace 
in  India;  he  could  neither  collect  the  revenues  of  the 
company,  nor  apply  them  to  the  purposes  he  should 
think  proper,  without  having  first  the  pleasure  of  the 
King  signified  to  him  through  the  medium  of  the 
secretary  of  state.  The  board  of  control  could  do 
all  this.  Mr.  Burke  desired  to  be  informed  by  admi- 
nistration, whether,  when  they  brought  in  the  act  of 
1784,  and  complained  that  Mr.  Fox's  bill  took  too 
much,  they  had  honestly  stated,  that  all  they  meant 
to  take  was  the  military  power,  the  political  direction, 
the  management  of  the  revenue,  and  as  much  as  they 
could  get  of  the  commerce  ?  The  question  of  com4* 
mitment  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  57  voices  only; 
and  in  the  House  of  Lords  it  also  experienced  a 
violent  opposition,  but  was  carried  by  71  against  £8, 
A  protest,  signed  by  sixteen  peers,  reprobated  the  de- 
claratory bill  as  friendly  to  corrupt  intrigue  and  cabal, 
hostile  to  all  good  government,  and  abhorrent  to  the 
principles  of  our  constitution. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  session,  Mr.  Hastings  hacl 
delivered  in  his  answer  to  the  impeachment  of  the 
Commons,  who  immediately  appointed  a  committee 
of  managers  to  make  good  the  same1,  and  the  trial 
commenced  on  the  13th  of  February,  1788, -in  West- 
yninster  Hall,  which  was  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  with 
great  magnificence.  Two  days  being  occupied  in, 
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leading-  the  articles  of  impeachment  and  the  answers 
to  them,  Mr.  Burke,  on  the  15th,  opened  the  cause, 
in  a  speech  which  occupied  four  days.  The  managers 
of  the  impeachment  having  then  stated  their  intention 
to  proceed  to  a  conclusion  of  each  article  of  the  charge 
singly,  on  both  sides,  before  another  was  entered  upon, 
this  mode  was  objected  to  by  Mr.  Hastings's  counsel, 
and,  after  a  vigorous  debate  by  the  Lords,  a  large 
majority  determined  that  the  whole  of  the  charges 
collectively  should  be  gone  through  by  theimpeachers, 
before  the  accused  should  be  called  upon  to  make  his 
defence.  On  the  22d  of  February,  the  Benares  charge 
was  opened  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  concluded  on  the  25th 
by  Mr.  Grey,  member  for  Northumberland,  after- 
wards Lord  Grey,  whose  early  talents  attracted,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  the  attention  of  the  House.  On 
the  15th  of  April  the  charge  relative  to  the  Begums 
of  Onde  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Adam,  the  evi- 
dence on  which  was  summed  vup  by  Mr.  Sheridan ; 
and  on  the  15th  of  June,  being  the  35th  day  of  sit- 
ting, the  court  adjourned  to  the  first  Tuesday  after 
the  next  meeting  of  Parliament, 

It  was  also  determined,  early  in  the  session,  to  in- 
stitute a  similar  process  against  Sir  Elijah  Impey, 
chief-justice  of  the  supreme  court  established  by  the 
regulating  act  of  1773,  and  six  articles  of  impeach- 
ment were  accordingly  exhibited  to  the  House  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Elliot.  On  the  4th  of  February  Sir  Elijah 
was  permitted  to  make  his  defence  at  the  bar  of  the 
House,  which  he  performed  at  great  length,  and  with 
great  ability.  On  the  28th  of  April  Sir  Gilbert  en- 
tered upon  his  summary  of  the  charge ;  and,  after 
much  discussion,  the  first  charge  was  negatived,  and 
the  consideration  of  the  remainder  postponed  for  three 
months. 
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On  the  6th  of  May  Mr.  Grenville  obtained  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  limit  the  number  of  groundless 
petitions  for  undue  elections,  by  empowering  the  elec- 
tion committee  to  adjudge  that  a  party  presenting  a 
petition  which  should  turn  out  frivolous,  or  offering  a 
frivolous  defence  to  a  petition,  should  pay  reasonable 
costs.  Also  to  lay  down  a  rule  for  establishing  the 
rights  of  election,  and  rendering  them  immutable. 
The  bill  was  immediately  brought  in,  and  passed.  On 
the  8th  of  June  Mr.  Pitt  stated  a  proposition  for  ad- 
justing the  claims  of  the  American  loyalists,  and  a  sum 
amounting  to  about  1,340,000/.  was  voted  to  them. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  session  a  bill  was  brought 
into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  William  Dolben, 
member  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  to  regulate  the 
transportation  of  slaves  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  the 
West  Indies.  Early  in  the  year  a  multitude  of  peti- 
tions had  been  presented  from  the  different  towns, 
cities,  and  counties  of  the  kingdom,  imploring  the 
abolition  of  that  traffic.  A  motion  on  the  subject  of 
these  petitions  was  expected  to  be  made  by  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce,  member  for  Yorkshire ;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  long  protracted  indisposition  of  that  gentleman, 
Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  9th  of  May,  moved  a  resolution  im- 
porting that  the  House  would,  early  in  the  next  ses- 
sion, proceed  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of 
the  slave  tirade.  The  bill  of  Sir  William  Dolben, 
which  was  intended  merely  to  establish  a  certain 
reasonable  proportion  between  the  number  of  the 
slaves  and  the  tonnage  of  the  ships,  was  violently 
opposed  by  the  merchants  of  London  and  Liverpool, 
concerned  in  the  African  trade.  Counsel  was  there- 
fore engaged  and  witnesses  examined,  when  it  appear* 
ed  in  evidence  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  that  five  feet  six 
inches  in  length,  and  sixteen  inches  in  breadth,  was 
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the  average  space  allotted  to  each  slave.  The  lower 
deck  of  the  vessel  was  entirely  covered  with  bodies. 
The  space  between  the  floor  of  that  deck  and  the 
roof  ttbove,  in  height  about  five  feet  eight  inches,  was 
divided  by  a  platform,  also  covered  with  human  bodies. 
The  slaves  were  chained  two  and  two  by  their  hands 
and  feet,  and  by  means  of  ring-bolts  fastened  to  the 
deck.  In  that  sultry  climate  their  allowance  was  a 
pint  of  water  each  per  diem;  and  they  were  usually 
fed  twice  a  day  with  yams  and  horse-beans.  After 
meals  they  were  compelled  by  the  whip  to  jump  in 
their  irons,  which,  by  the  slave  dealers,  was  called 
dancing.  They  had  not,  when  stowed  together,  so 
much  room  as  a  man  in  his  coffin,  either  in  length  or 
breadth.  They  drew  their  breath  with  laborious  and 
painful  efforts,  and  many  died  of  suffocation.  The 
customary  mortality  of  the  voyage  exceeded  seven- 
teen times  the  usual  estimate  of  human  life.  In  re- 
viewing this  detestable  traffic,  Mr.  Pitt  declared,  that 
if,  as  had  been  asserted  by  the  members  for  Liver- 
pool, the  trade  could  not  be  carried  on  in  any  other 
manner,  he  would  retract  what  he  had  said  on  a  for- 
mer day,  and,  waving  every  farther  discussion,  give 
his  instant  vote  for  the  annihilation  of  a  traffic  thus 
shocking  to  humanity.  He  trusted  that  the  House, 
being  now  in  possession  of  such  evidence  as  was  never 
before  exhibited,  would  endeavour  to  extricate  them- 
selves from  the  guilt  and  remorse  which  every  man 
ought  to  feel,  for  having  so  long  overlooked  such 
cruelty  and  oppression.  The  bill  was  carried  up,  on 
the  18th  of  June,  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it 
encountered  the  determined  opposition  of  Lord  Thur- 
low.  His  lordship  said,  that  the  bill  was  full  of  in- 
consistency and  nonsense.  The  French  had  lately 
offered  premiums  to  encourage  the  African  trade, 
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and  the  natural  presumption  was,  that  we  ought  to 
do  the  same.  The  Duke  of  Chandos  ventured  to 
predict  a  general  insurrection  of  the  negroes  in  the 
West  Indies,  in  consequence  of  the  agitation  of  the 
present  question  5  and  Lord  Sidney,  who  had  once 
ranked  among  the  friends  of  liberty^  expressed,  in 
warm  terms,  his  admiration  of  the  system  of  the 
slave  laws  established  in  Jamaica,  and  saw  no  room 
for  any  improvement.  The  bill,  ho\yever,  was  well 
supported,  and  finally  passed  by  a  considerable  ma* 
jority. 

The  King  put  an  end  to  the  session  on  the  llth  of 
July,  by  a  speech  from  the  throne,  in  which  he  com- 
plimented the  two  Houses  on  their  attention  and  libe- 
rality. His  faithful  subjects  had  every  reason,  he 
said,  to  expect  the  continuance  of  the  blessings  of 
peace,  and  the  engagements  which  he  had  recently 
formed  with  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  States  Ge* 
neral  of  the  United  Provinces  would,  he  trusted* 
promote  the  security  and  welfare  of  his  own  domi* 
nions,  and  contribute  to  the  general  tranquillity  of 
Europe* 

On  the  31st  of  January  died  at  Rome,  at  the  age 
0f  sixty-seven  years,  Prince  Charleg  Edward  Lewis 
Casimir  Stuart, eldest  son  of  the  late  Pretender  to  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  commonly  known 
on  the  Continent  by  the  name  of  the  Chevalier  de 
St.  George,  and  in  England  by  that  of  the  young 
Pretender.  On  the  demise  of  his  father,  in  the  year 
1765,  he  took  upon  himself  the  appellation  of  King* 
but  this  title  was  not  acknowledged  by  any  of  the 
Sovereigns  of  Europe*  He  married  a  princess  of  the 
house  of  Stolberg,  by.  whom  he  left  no  issue ;  but  his 
property,  which  was  considerable,  he  bequeathed  to 
a  natural  daughter,  whom  he  had  created  Duchess  of 
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Albany.  To  his  brother,  Cardinal  York,  the  sole 
survivor  of  the  royal  house  of  Stuart,  he  left  his  empty 
pretensions  to  the  crown  of  England. 

This  year  having  completed  a  century  from  the 
Revolution,  the  memory  of  that  event  was  celebrated 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  by  rejoicings  and 
thanksgivings,  some  of  which  were  observed  with 
more  than  usual  solemnity. 

The  period  of  the  recess  was  rendered  memorable 
by  the  first  occurrence  of  that  mental  malady  which 
threw  so  deep  a  gloom  upon  the  close  of  this  reign. 
Soon  after  the  prorogation,  the  K.ingv  who  had  been 
for  some  time  indisposed,  was  advised  by  his  physi- 
cians to  try  the  mineral  waters  of  Cheltenham,  which 
he  was  believed  to  drink  in  too  profuse  a  quantity. 
His  health  appeared,  however,  during  his  residence 
there,  greatly  improved;  but  soon  after  his  arrival  at 
Windsor,  late  in  the  summer,  his  illness  returned  with 
new  and  alarming  symptoms,  and,  by  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, it  could  no  longer  be  concealed  that  his  malady 
was  of  a  nature  peculiarly  afflictive  and  dreadful.     A 
mental  derangement  had  taken  place,  which  rendered 
him  totally  incapable  of  public  business.     Parliament 
stood  prorogued  to  the  20th  of  November ;   and,  on 
the  14th  of  that  month,  circular  letters  were  address- 
ed by  the  ministers  to  the  members  of  the  legislature, 
signifying  that  the  indisposition  of  the  Sovereign  ren- 
dered it  doubtful  whether  there  would  be  a  possibility 
of  receiving  his  commands  for  a  farther  prorogation, 
and  earnestly  requesting  the  attendance  of  the  mem- 
bers.    Parliament  being  accordingly  assembled,  the 
state  of  the  King's  health  was  formally  notified  to 
the  House  of  Peers  by  the  lord-chancellor,  and  to  the 
Commons  by  Mr.  Pitt;  and  as  the  session  could  not 
be  opened  in  the  regular  mode,  an  adjournment  of 
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fourteen  days  was  recommended  and  agreed  to.  Upon 
the  re-assembling  of  Parliament  on  the  4th  of  Decem- 
ber, a  report  of  the  board  of  privy-council  was  pre- 
sented to  the  two  Houses,  containing  an  examination 
of  the  royal  physicians;  and  it  was  suggested,  that, 
considering  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  subject  and 
the  person  concerned,  Parliament  would  do  well  to 
rest  satisfied  without  any  more  direct  and  express  in- 
formation, especially  as  the  examinations  of  council 
had  been  taken  upon  oath,  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  no  power  to  administer:  doubts,  however, 
were  started  by  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Burke,  and  others  of 
the  same  party,  whether  Parliament  could,  in  this 
momentous  case,  dispense  with  that  sort  of  evidence 
on  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  proceed.  As 
the  minister's  chief  object  was  procrastination,  the 
objection  was  too  acceptable  to  be  warmly  contested, 
and  a  committee  of  twenty-one  persons  in  each  House 
was  appointed  to  examine  and  report  the  sentiments 
of  the  royal  physicians.  The  report  of  the  committee 
was  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  10th  of  December,  when  a  motion  was  made  by 
Mr.  Pitt  for  the  appointment  of  another  committee, 
to  inspect  the  journals  for  precedents  of  such  pro- 
ceedings as  had  been  adopted  in  former  instances, 
when  the  sovereign  authority  was  suspended  by  sick- 
ness, infirmity,  or  any  other  cause.  Mr.  Fox  opposed 
the  motion  as  calculated  only  for  delay.  With  respect 
to  precedents,  there  were  none,  he  said,  which  applied 
to  the  present  case,  and  all  that  was  requisite  to  their 
ultimate  decision  had  been  obtained  by  the  report 
now  lying  on  the  table.  He  advanced  as  a  pro- 
position deducible  from  the  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  the  laws  of  hereditary  succession,  that 
whenever  the  Sovereign  was  incapable  of  exercising 
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the  functions  of  his  high  office,  the  heir-apparent,  if 
of  full  age  and  capacity,  had  as  indisputable  a  claim 
to  the  exercise  of  the  executive  authority,  in  the  name 
and  on  the  behalf  of  the  Sovereign,  during  his  in- 
capacity, as  in  the  case  of  his  natural  demise.  Mr* 
Pitt  immediately  rose,  and  with  much  warmth  de- 
clared, that  the  assertion  which  had  been  made  by 
Mr.  Fox  was  little  short  of  treason  against  the  constitu- 
tion; he  pledged  himself  to  prove  that  the  heir-appa- 
rent had  no  more  right,  in  such  a  case,  to  the  exercise 
of  the  executive  power  than  any  other  person ;  and 
that  it  belonged  entirely  to  the  two  remaining  branches 
of  th^  legislature  to  make  such  provision  for  supplying 
the  temporary  deficiency  as  they  might  think  proper. 
\Vhen  the  regular  exercise  of  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment was  from  any  cause  suspended,  to  whom,  he 
asked,  could  the  right  of  providing  a  remedy  for  the 
existing  defect  devolve,  but  to  the  people,  from  whom 
all  the  powers  of  government  originated  ?  To  assert 
an  inherent  right  in  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  assume 
the  government,  was  virtually  to  revive  those  explod- 
ed ideas  of  the  divine  and  indefeasible  authority  of 
princes,  which  had  so  justly  sunk  into  contempt,  and 
almost  into  oblivion.  Kings  and  princes  derive  their 
power  from  the  people,  and  to  th«  people  alone, 
through  the  organ  of  their  representatives,  did  it 
appertain  to  decide  in  cases  for  which  the  constitu- 
tion kad  made  no  specific  or  positive  provision.  Thus 
was  this  question  at  issue  between  those  two  great 
political  rivals,  in  which  it  was  remarkable  that  Mr. 
Fox,  the  great  advocate  of  the  rights  of  the  people, 
appeared  to  lean  to  prerogative,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
had  been  loudly  accused  of  deserting  the  principles 
of  liberty,  stood  forth  as  their  intrepid  and  zealous 
assertor.  All  those  popular  arguments  and  primary 
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axioms  of  government,  on  which  the  friends  of  free- 
dom delight  to  dwell,  were  upon  this  occasion  urged, 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  with  energy  and  eloquence :  this,  how- 
ever, was  idle  declamation,  because  extraneous  to  the 
subject.  The  primary  principles  of  government  form- 
ed no  part  of  the  present  controversy.  The  question 
was  simply,  whether  in  the  appointment  of  a  regent, 
to  supply  a  defect  in  the  executive  power,  admitted 
to  he  occasioned  by  a  new  case,  where  they  have 
neither  precedent  nor  authority  to  guide  their  deci- 
sion, they  were  to  exercise  a  judicial  or  an  elective 
authority.  If  the  former,  the  business  was  at  an 
end,  for  they  must  necessarily  adjudge  the  regency  to 
the  Prince;  but  if  they  were  to  exercise  an  arbitrary 
elective  power,  Mr.  Pitt  might  even  make  himself  the 
competitor  of  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  he  had,  however, 
no  other  object  than  that  of  placing  the  authority  of 
the  Regent  under  such  strict  and  embarrassing  limi- 
tations, as  to  render  the  dismissal  of  himself  and  his 
colleagues  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  or  at  least 
to  facilitate  their  return  to  power.  Mr.  Fox,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  asserting  strongly  the  unqualified  suc- 
cession of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  hoped  to  defeat  the 
project ;  and  some  progress  was  even  made  in  the 
formation  of  a  new  administration,  consisting  of  the 
principal  members  of  the  former  coalition  ministry, 
Lord  North  only  excepted.  The  motion  of  Mr.  Pitt 
for  a  committee  to  examine  into  precedents  being- 
carried  in  the  Commons,  Lord  Camden  proposed  a 
similar  one  the  next  day  in  the  Lords,  which  also 
passed  without  a  division.  His  lordship  took  this 
opportunity  of  severely  reprobating  the  doctrine  of 
Mr.  Fox,  which  was  defended  by  Lords  Loughbo- 
pough  and  Stormont  with  considerable  ability. 

Whatever  has  the  appearance  df  'supporting  the' 
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democratic   branch  of  the  constitution   against  the 
claims  of  prerogative  is  always  popular,   but  it  is  not 
always  the  most  favourable  to  liberty.    To  superficial 
observers,  it  seems  an  extension  of  the  people's  rights; 
but  it  is  only  by  recurring  to  the  first  principles  of 
government,  and  of  the  constitution,  that  its  real  ten- 
dency can  be  ascertained.     To  invest  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  with  the  power  of  regulating  the  execu- 
tive department  of  government,  whenever  the  usual 
succession,  from  accidental  causes,  suffers  any  inter- 
ruption, may  appear,  at  first  view,  only  consistent 
with  those  enlarged  principles  of  liberty  on  which  the 
basis  of  all  legitimate  government  ought  to  be  con- 
structed ;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  same 
reasoning   might  be  extended  to  the  succession   in 
general.     The  name  or  title  of  the  supreme  magis- 
trate  is   of  little   importance,    provided   he  governs 
according  to  established  laws,  the  object  of  which  is 
the  welfare  of  the  people ;  and  if  the  executive  de- 
partment can  be  conducted  under  closer  restrictions 
than  are  at  present  established,  will  it  not  follow,  that 
the  restrictions  should  be  made  permanent,  and  bind 
the  Sovereign  as  well  as  the  Regent  ?     The  sole  obr 
ject  of  government  is  the  welfare  and  protection  of 
the  community  ;  it  is  only  a  matter  of  dispute,  with 
what  prerogatives  and  powers  it  is  necessary  to  invest 
.the  first  officer  of  the  state,  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
fulfil  the  functions  of  his  important  station,  and  to 
carry  on,  without  vexatious  interruption,  the  proper 
business  of  the   nation.      But   if  certain    privileges 
and  prerogatives  are  necessary  in  the  one  case,  are 
they  not  equally  so  in  the  other  ?     The  sovereign 
authority  is  not  a  property,  but  an  office  ;  to  execute 
that  office,  certain   powers  are  necessary;    whoever 
exercises  it,  ujvler  whatever  name  he  acts,  should  b« 
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possessed  of  those  necessary  powers;  and  no  man, 
under  any  title  or  denomination,  ought  to  be  invested 
with  more  than  are  necessary.  Such  appears  to  be 
the  only  clear  and  obvious  point  of  view  in  which  the 
question  of  the  regency  can  be  placed ;  and  from  this 
view  it  must  be  concluded,  that  the  same  rule  of  suc- 
cession ought  to  be  established  as  in  the  case  of  the 
demise  of  the  crown.  The  only  circumstance  that 
creates  a  material  difference  between  the  regular  suc- 
cession to  the  sovereignty,  and  that  to  the  regency, 
and  the  chief  point  in  the  latter  case  to  be  secured, 
is,  that  the  legal  possessor  shall  not  be  excluded  from 
a  resumption  of  his  proper  authority,  whenever  the 
existing  impediment  shall  be  removed.  For  this  the 
faith,  integrity,  and  character  of  the  two  other  branches 
of  the  legislature  would  have  been  solemnly  pledged; 
and  on  these,  in  every  event,  the  matter  must  have 
ultimately  depended. 

This  short  statement  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
different  opinions  supported  on  this  subject  by  Mr. 
Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt;  the  former  asserted,  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  an  absolute  right  to  succeed  to 
the  regency,  while  the  latter  admitted  only  that  he  had 
an  irresistible  claim  :  and  from  what  has  been  remark- 
ed on  the  particular  views  of  each  of  these  great 
parliamentary  leaders,  the  difference  was  more  than 
verbal.  It  will  serve,  at  the  same  time,  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  entering  into  a  detail  of  the  long  and 
generally  uninteresting  parliamentary  debates  which 
succeeded.  As  it  was  evident,  from  the  complexion 
of  both  Houses,  that  the  Prince's  claim,  as  of  right, 
to  the  regency,  would  have  been  resisted  to  the 
utmost,  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  bring  the 
subject  to  a  formal  decision,  and  on  the  15th  of  De- 
cember, the  Duke  of  York,  in  the  name  of  the  Prince, 
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expressed  his  wishes  that  the  question  might  he  wav- 
ed; His  Royal  Highness  said  that  no  claim  of  right 
had  been  advanced  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  and  he 
was  confident  that  his  brother  too  well  understood  the 
sacred  principles  which  seated  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wick upon  the  throne,  ever  to  assume  or  exercise  any 
power,  be  his  claim  what  it  might,  that  was  not  de- 
rived from  the  will  of  the  people,  expressed  by  their 
representatives.  He  was  followed  to  the  same  effect 
by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  Lord  Thurlow,  who  had 
at  first  consented  to  take  a  part  in  the  regency  admi- 
nistration, now  spoke  with  great  energy  of  his  senti- 
ments of  affection  towards  the  King.  Nothing  could  be 
more  disgraceful,  he  said,  than  to  desert  the  Sovereign 
in  his  distressed  and  helpless  situation.  His  own 
debt  of  gratitude  was  ample  ;  and  when  he  forgot  his 
King  might  God  forget  him.  These  expressions 
were  whispered  to  be  the  result  of  certain  intimations 
which  his  lordship  had  received,  of  the  happy  and  not 
very  distant  prospect  of  the  King's  recovery.  This 
was,  however,  only  a  matter  of  speculation* 

So  confident  were  ministers  in  their  strength,  that 
on  the  16th,  the  House  being  in  a  committee  on  the 
state  of  the  nation,  Mr.  Pitt  moved  three  resolutions, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  declare  that,  his  Majesty 
being  prevented  by  indisposition  from  attending  to 
public  business,  it  was  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Commons  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, to  provide  the  means  of  supplying  the  defect 
of  the  personal  exercise  of  the  royal  authority.  A 
vehement  debate  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr. 
Fox  declared  the  principles  of  the  minister  to  be, 
that  the  monarchy  was  indeed  hereditary,  but  that  the 
executive  power  ought  to  be  elective  :  the  legal  meta- 
physics that  thus  distinguished  between  the  crown  and 
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its  functions,  were  to  him  unintelligible.  The  inves- 
tigators should  be  schoolmen,  and  not  statesmen,  if  a, 
question  that  so  deeply  involved  the  existence  of  the 
constitution  were  to  be  thus  discussed.  "  Where," 
said  he,  "  is  that  famous  dictum  to  be  found  by  which 
the  crown  is  guarded  with  inviolable  sanctity,  while 
its  powers  are  left  to  the  mercy  of  every  assailant  ? 
The  Prince,  it  is  asserted,  has  no  more  right  than 
another  person,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  acknow- 
ledged that  Parliament  is  not  at  liberty  to  think  of 
any  other  Regent;  and  all  this  paradoxical  absurdity 
for  the  paltry  triumph  of  a  vote  over  a  political  anta- 
gonist." The  second  resolution  was  carried  by  268 
against  204 ;  and  the  third,  empowering  the  chan- 
cellor of  Great  Britain  to  affix  the  great  seal  to  such 
bills  of  limitations  as  might  be  necessary  to  restrict 
the  power  of  the  future  Regent,  passed  on  the  23d. 
This  mode  of  procedure  was  warmly  opposed  by  Lord 
North.  "  A  person,"  said  his  lordship  "  is  to  be  set 
up  without  power  or  discretion,  and  this  pageant,  this 
fictitious  being,  is  to  give  the  force  of  a  law  to  the 
decisions  of  the  two  Houses.  Was  it  ever  before 
heard  of,  that  there  could  be  a  power  of  giving  assent 
without  the  power  of  refusing  that  assent  ?  Would 
any^man  seriously  maintain  that  the  third  estate,  thus 
conjured  up,  is  really  distinct  from  the  other  two  ?" 
Mr.  Dempster  moved  an  amendment,  "that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  be  requested  to  take  upon  himself  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  government  during  the  royal  incapa- 
city," which  was  negatived  by  251  to  178.  In  the 
Lords  a  similar  amendment  was  moved  by  Lord  Raw- 
don,  but  after  a  violent  debate  the  resolutions  were 
confirmed. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1789, Mr.  Cornewall,  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Comftions,  expired,  and  the  House,  in 
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consequence,  adjourned  to  the  5tb,  when  two  mem- 
bers were  proposed  for  the  appointment,  the  Hon.  W. 
Grenville,  brother  to  Lord  Temple,  and  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot.  On  a  division,  the  former  was  chosen  by  215 
votes  to  144  ;  and  amid  the  pressure  of  affairs  so  much 
more  important,  the  irregularity  of  entering-  upon  the 
duties  of  the  office  without  the  previous  sanction  of 
royal  approbation,  was  scarcely  noticed. 

The  plan  of  limitations,  when  ready  to  be  brought 
into  the  House,  was  obstructed  by  a  motion  of  Mr. 
Loveden  on  the  6th  of  January,  that  the  physicians 
be  re-examined  on  the  subject  of  the  King's  illness, 
and  the  probability  of  recovery.  This  motion,  which 
was  the  result  of  various  reports  respecting  a  dis- 
agreement of  opinion  among  the  physicians  them- 
selves, gave  rise  to  a  second  report,  which  left  the 
House,  with  regard  to  the  event,  as  much  in  the  dark 
as  ever,  answering  no  other  purpose  than  to  create 
delay,  of  which  the  minister  well  knew  the  advan- 
tage. A  letter  was,  however,  at  length  written  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  by  Mr.  Pitt,  informing  his  Royal 
Highness  of  the  plan  meant  to  be  pursued  :  that  the 
care  of  the  King's  person  and  the  disposition  of  the 
royal  household  should  be  committed  to  the  Queen^ 
who  would  by  this  means  be  vested  with  the  patton- 
age^of  400  places,  amongst  which  were  the  great 
offices  of  lord-steward,  lord-chamberlain,  and  master 
of  the  horse  :  that  the  power  of  the  Prince  should  not 
extend  to  the  granting  any  office,  reversion,  or  pen- 
sion, for  any  other  term  than  during  the  King's  plea- 
sure, nor  to  the  conferring  any  peerage.  The  answer 
of  the  Prince  was  firm,  dignified,  and  temperate.  It 
was  with  deep  regret,  he  said,  that  he  perceived  in 
the  propositions  of  administration,  a  project  for  pro- 
ducing weakness,  disorder,  and  insecurity  in  every 
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branch  of  the  administration  of  affairs — a  project  for 
dividing  the  royal  family  from  each  other — for  sepa- 
rating the  court  from  the  state,  and  therefore,  by  dis- 
joining government  from  its  natural  and  accustomed 
support,  a  scheme  for  disconnecting  the  authority  to 
command  service,  from  the  power  of  animating  it  by 
reward ;  and  for  allotting  to  him  all  the  invidious 
duties  of  government,  without  the  means  of  softening 
them  to  the  public  by  any  one  act  of  grace,  favour, 
or  benignity.  He  observed,  that  the  plea  of  public 
utility  ought  to  be  strong,  manifest,  and  urgent,  which 
called  for  the  extinction  or  suspension  of  any  one  of 
those  essential  rights  in  the  supreme  power  or  its 
representative,  or  which  could  justify  the  Prince  in 
consenting  that,  in  his  person,  an  experiment  should 
be  made  to  ascertain  with  how  small  a  portion  of  the 
kingly  power  the  executive  government  of  this  coun- 
try could  be  conducted.  In  fine,  the  Prince  declared, 
that  his  conviction  of  the  evils  which  might  otherwise 
arise,  outweighed  in  his  mind  every  other  considera- 
tion, and  would  determine  him  to  undertake  the  painful 
trust  imposed  upon  him  by  that  melancholy  necessity, 
which,  of  all  the  King's  subjects,  he  deplored  the  most. 
A  series  of  propositions  respecting  the  limitations 
were  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  on  the  16th  of  January.  In  one  of  the  long  and 
violent  debates  which  ensued,  Mr.  Burke  pronounced 
this  to  be  no  other  than  a  solemn  mockery  of  royalty, 
when  it  was  known  to  the  whole  world  that  Provi- 
dence, in  its  inscrutable  wisdom,  had  hurled  the  Mo- 
narch from  his  throne,  and  had  reduced  him  to  a  state 
in  which  he  was  the  object  of  compassion  to  the 
meanest  of  his  subjects.  The  propositions  at  length 
passed  the  Commons  by  a  large  majority,  but  the 
contest  in  the  Lords  was  extremely  obstinate  ;  and  a 
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protest  was  entered  on  the  23d  of  January  upon  the 
journals  of  the  House,  signed  by  the  Dukes  of  York 
and  Cumberland,  and  fifty-five  other  peers,  expressive 
of  their  highest  indignation  at  the  restrictions  on  the 
executive  authority  thus  arbitrarily  imposed.  A  com- 
mittee, appointed  by  the  two  Houses,  then  presented 
the  resolutions  to  the  Prince,  who,  though  evidently 
dissatisfied,  declared  his  acceptance  of  them.  He* 
expressed  himself  sensible  of  the  difficulties  which 
must  attend  the  execution  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him, 
in  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  it  was  com- 
mitted to  his  charge,  "  of  which,"  said  his  Royal 
Highness,  "as  I  am  acquainted^  with  no  former  ex- 
ample, my  hopes  of  a  successful  administration  can- 
not be  founded  on  any  past  experience."  He  also 
expressed  his  confidence  that  the  limitations  on  the 
exercise  of  the  royal  authority  were  intended  by  the 
two  Houses  only  as  a  temporary  measure,  founded  on 
the  loyal  hope,  in  which  he  ardently  participated,  that 
his  Majesty's  disorder  might  not  be  of  long  duration. 
On  the  following  day,  January  the  3 1st,  Lord  Cam- 
den  moved,  "  with  a  view  to  restore  the  efficacy  of 
legislation,"  that  the  lord-chancellor  be  directed,  by 
authority  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  issue 
a  commission  in  the  name  of  the  Sovereign  for  open- 
ing the  session,  consisting  of  the  princes  of  the  blood 
and  all  the  great  officers  of  state.  This  finally  pass- 
ed both  Houses,  but  the  princes  expressly  refused  to 
suffer  their  names  to  appear  on  the  commission  ;  the 
session,  however,  was  opened  in  form  by  the  lords 
commissioners  on  the  3d  of  February,  and  the  bill, 
founded  on  the  propositions  already  agreed  upon, 
passed  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  J2th,  with 
some  amendments  and  variations,  the  peerage  clause, 
in  particular,,  being  limited  to  three  years. 
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Happily  for  the  nation,  these  extraordinary  mea- 
sures were  arrested  in  their  progress  by  an  official 

intimation   from  the  lord-chancellor,   that  the  Kins: 

' '» '"  ~ 

was  declared  by  his  physicians  to  be  in  a  state  of 

convalescence.  An  adjournment  of  all  farther  pro- 
ceedings in  the  bill  immediately  took  place;  and  for 
nearly  three  weeks  a  total  suspension  of  all  Parlia- 
mentary business  ensued.  This  was  followed  by  a 
declaration  on  the  10th  of  March,  that  his  Majesty, 
being  perfectly  recovered  from  his  indisposition,  had 
ordered  a  commission  to  be  issued  for  holding  the 
Parliament  in  the  usual  manner.  The  news  of  the 
King's  recovery  diffused  the  most  general  satisfac- 
tion, and  the  2-Sd  of  April  was  appointed  as  a  day  of 
national  thanksgiving,  when  his  Majesty  went  in 
grand  procession  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  to  offer  up 
his  grateful  devotions  on  this  event,  which  was  cele- 
brated throughout  the  kingdom  by  splendid  illumina- 
tions, and  other  demonstrations  of  joy,  to  an  unpre- 
cedented extent. 

The  'conduct  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  in  this  busi- 
ness, formed  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the  English. 
The  indisposition  of  the  Sovereign  being  ascertained, 
Mr.  Conolly  moved,  on  the  llth  of  February,  that 
an  address  be  presented  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  re- 
questing  him  immediately  to  take  upon  himself  the 
government  of  that  kingdom,  as  Regent,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  King's  incapacity,  which  was  car- 
ried without  a  division.  This  resolution  the  House 
of  Lords  confirmed  by  a  majority  of  19 ;  but  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  (late  Earl 
Temple,)  refused  to  transmit  the  address  to  England, 
and  commissioners  were  appointed,  by  both  Houses, 
to  present  it  in  person  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
in  his  reply  assured  them,  that  nothing  could  obli- 
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terate  from   his  memory  the  sentiments  of  gratitude 
which  he  felt  for  their  generous  kindness. 

The  British  Parliament,  as  already  intimated,  was 
opened  by  commission  ;  and,  in  the  speech  which  was 
delivered  by  the  chancellor  in  the  name  of  the  King, 
his  Majesty  conveyed  to  the  two  Houses  his  warmest 
acknowledgments,  for  the  additional  proofs  they  had 
given  of  their  attachment  to  his  person,  and  their 
concern  for  the  honour  and  interests  of  his  crown. 
The  late  proceedings  of  the  ministry  were  evidently 
acceptable  to  the  Sovereign  ;  and  those  persons  hold- 
ing posts  under  the  government,  who  had  concurred 
in  the  measures  of  the  opposition,  were  unceremo- 
niously dismissed  from  their  offices  :  amongst  them 
were  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  the  Duke  of  Queens- 
bury,  Lord  Carteret,  and  Lord  Malmesbury. 

One  of  the  first  motions  was  that  of  Mr.  Fox  for 
the  repeal  of  the  shop  tax ;  and  as  Mr.  Pitt  did  not 
choose  any  longer  to  refuse  his  assent,  it  was  this  time 
successful.  Mr.  Dempster,  at  the  same  time,  moved 
for  a  repeal  of  the  hawkers1  and  pedlars'  tax,  which 
could  not  be  obtained ;  but  a  bill  passed  to  explain 
and  amend  the  act,  by  which  the  more  oppressive 
clauses  were  mitigated.  Mr.  Beaufoy,  on  the  8th  of 
May,  again  renewed  his  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the 
corporation  and  test  acts,  prompted,  he  said,  by  the 
unalterable  confidence  which  the  dissenters  reposed 
in  the  disposition  of  the  House  to  do  justice  to  the 
injured,  and  to  afford  relief  to  the  oppressed.  Mr. 
Fox  supported  this  motion  with  a  force  of  argument 
which  made  a  great  impression  upon  his  hearers.  He 
laid  it  down,  as  a  primary  axiom  of  policy,  that  no 
human  government  had  jurisdiction  over  opinions  as 
such,  and  more  particularly  religious  opinions.  It 
had  no  right  to  presume  that  it  knew  them,  and  much 
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less  to  act  upon  that  presumption.  When  opinions 
were  productive  of  acts  injurious  to  society,  the  law 
knew  where  and  how  to  apply  the  remedy.  If  the 
reverse  of  this  doctrine  were  adopted,  if  the  actions 
of  men  were  to  be  prejudged  from  their  opinions,  it 
would  sow  the  seeds  of  everlasting-  jealousy  and  dis- 
trust; it  would  give  the  most  unlimited  scope  to  the 
malignant  passions  ;  it  would  excite  each  man  to 
divine  the  opinions  of  his  neighbour,  to  deduce  mis- 
chievous consequences  from  them,  and  then  to  prove 
that  he  ought  to  incur  disabilities,  to  be  fettered  with 
restrictions,  to  be  harassed  with  penalties.  Every 
extravagance  of  religious  hate,  every  system  of  poli- 
tical persecution,  and  every  species  of  party  zeal,  had 
flowed  from  this  intolerant  principle.  Mr.  Fox  de- 
clared himself  a  friend  to  an  establishment  of  religion 
in  every  country,  framed  agreeably  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants,  but  to  invest  that 
establishment  with  a  monopoly  of  civil  and  religious 
privileges  was,  he  said,  palpably  unjust.  Indulgence 
to  other  sects,  a  candid  respect  for  their  opinions,  a 
desire  to  promote  charity  and  good-will,  were  the 
best  proofs  that  any  religion  could  give  of  its  Divine 
origin.  The  motion  was  opposed  by  Lord  North  and 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  was  negatived  by  122  against  102. 

Lord  Stanhope  next  introduced  a  bill  into  the 
House  of  Peers,  for  the  repeal  of  a  number  of  obso- 
lete laws,  inflicting  penalties  upon  persons  absenting 
themselves  from  the  service  of  the  church,  speaking- 
in  derogation  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  using 
sorcery,  &c.  which,  he  observed,  were  a  disgrace  to 
our  statute  books.  Dr.  Moore,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, decidedly  opposed  the  measure,  and  con- 
tended, that  if  unrestrained  speaking,  writing,  and 
publishing  on  the  subject  of  religion  were  tolerated, 
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there  was  scarcely  any  mischief  to  the  church  or  to 
civil  society  that  imagination  could  frame,  which 
might  not  be  effected.  The  very  foundation  of  reli- 
gion, as  by  law  established,  might  be  undermined  and 
overthrown.  Dr.  Horseley,  Bishop  of  St.  David's, 
declared  that  the  bill  in  question  was  calculated  to 
tear  away  the  foundations  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  through. her  means  to  destroy  the  very  being  of 
the  English  constitution,  and  after  a  most  formidable 
opposition  it  was  rejected.  Lord  Stanhope  shortly 
after  introduced  a  bill  to  prevent  suits  in  the  eccle- 
siastical courts  for  the  recovery  of  tithes,  which  was 
also  rejected. 

At  an  advanced  period  of  the  session,  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce  brought  forward  his  motion  relating  to  the 
abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade ;  he  divided  his 
subject  into  three  parts — the  nature  of  the  trade  as  it 
affected  Africa  itself;  the  appearance  it  assumed  in 
the  transportation  of  the  slaves;  and  the  considerations 
suggested  by  their  actual  state  in  the  West  Indies. 
What  must  be  the  natural  consequence  of  a  slave 
trade  with  Africa,  said  he,  with  a  country  vast  in  its 
extent,  not  utterly  barbarous,  but  civilized  in  a  very 
small  degree  ?  Was  it  not  plain  that  she  must  suffer 
from  it?  that  her  savage  manners  must  be  rendered 
still  more  ferocious,  and  that  a  slave  trade  carried  on 
round  her  coasts  must  extend  violence  and  desolation 
to  her  very  centre  ?  Such  were  precisely  the  cir- 
cumstances proved  by  the  evidence  before  the  privy- 
council.  With  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
slaves  were  transported  from  Africa  to  the  West  In- 
dies, he  affirmed  that  so  much  misery,  condensed  into 
so  small  a  compass,  was  more  than  human  imagina- 
tion had  ever  before  conceived.  It  was  the  constant 
practice  to  set  sail  in  the  night,  that  the  slaves,  wrung 
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with  distress  at  quitting-  for  ever  their  native  country, 
might  not  he  sensible  of  the  moment  of  departure. 
This  dreadful  event  was  marked  with  songs  and  tears  of 
lamentation.  It  appeared  in  evidence,  that  a  captain, 
more  susceptible  than  the  rest,  had  threatened  a  woman 
with  the  terrors  of  the  lash,  because  her  song-  was  too 
painful  for  his  feelings.  The  mortality  on  board  the 
ships  was  prodigious;  and,  including  the  subsequent 
seasoning,  it  did  not  amount  to  less  than  50  per  cent* 
On  their  arrival  in  the  West  Indies,  astringents  and 
washes  were  employed  to  hide,  their  wounds*  and 
make  them  up  for  sale — artifices  at  once  fraudulent 
and  fatal.  This  infamous  traffic  was  also  known  to 
be  the  grave  of  sailors  employed  in  it.  Of  3170 
seamen  who  sailed  from  Liverpool  in  1787,  only  1428 
Jiad  returned.  Mr.  Wilberforce  said  he  felt  the 
wickedness  of  the  slave  trade  to  be  so  enormous,  so 
dreadful,  and  irremediable,  that  he  could  stop  at  no 
alternative  short  of  its  abolition.  He  acknowledged 
that  his  mind  had  indeed  been  harassed  with  the  ob- 
jections of  the  West  India  planters,  who  had  asserted 
that  the  ruin  of  their  property  must  be  the  consequence 
of  this  regulation.  He  could  not,  however,  help  dis- 
trusting their  arguments.  He  could  not  believe  that 
the  Almighty  Being  who  forbade  the  practice  of 
rapine  and  blood,  had  made  rapine  and  bloodshed  ne- 
cessary to  any  part  of  his  creation.  Light  soon  broke 
in  upon  his  mind.  His  suspicions  were  confirmed  by 
daily  information,  and  the  evidence  he  had  now  to 
offer  upon  this  point  was  decisive  and  complete.  The 
principle  upon  which  he  founded  the  necessity  of  the 
act  was  not  indeed  policy  but  justice;  but  though 
justice  were  the  principle  of  the  measure,  he  would 
pledge  himself  to  prove  it  reconcileable  with  our  truest 
political  interest.  From  an  induction  of  authentic 
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facts,  he  showed  that  the  number  of  slaves  had  rapid ty 
increased  by  natural  means  on  those  plantations — and 
many  such   he   enumerated — where  they   had  been 
treated  on  a  plan  of  lenity  and  humanity  ;  and  that 
the  enormous  annual  importation  from   Africa   was 
rendered   necessary  merely  by  the  prevalence  of  that 
system  of  cruelty  and  oppression  which  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade  must  eventually  subvert.     But  it  was 
urged,  that  the  interests  of  the  masters  would  induce 
them,  in  the  usual  course  of  things,  to  treat  their 
slaves  with  kindness  and  humanity.     He  appealed  to 
universal  experience  for  the  fallacy  of  this  argument. 
It  was  certainly  the  true  and  ultimate  interest  of  the 
planters  to  adopt  the  system  of  lenity  ;  but  they  con- 
sulted their  apparent  and  immediate  interest  in  im- 
posing rigorous  tasks,  and  in  circumscribing  within, 
the  Narrowest  limits    their   miserable   allotments  of 
food,  of  clothing,  and  of  repose.     To  assert  that  men 
will  of  course  act  as  their  interest  under  the  guidance 
of  reason  would  dictate,  is,  in  effect,  to  pronounce  all 
men  upright  and  virtuous;  for  virtue  is  the  path  to 
genuine  happiness.     But  are  not  mankind,  he  asked, 
enveloped  in  the  mists  of  ignorance,  of  folly,  and  of 
passion  ?     Was  it  not  the  grand  and  perpetual  object 
of  religion,  of  morality,  and  of  all  jast  and  beneficent 
legislation,  to  enlighten  the  human  mind,  and*  to  assist 
men  in  discerning  their  true  interest;  to  warn  them 
of  the  danger  of  departing  from  it,  of  being  deceived 
by  false  and  flattering  suggestions, — in  a   word,  to 
incite  them,  though  too  oft  in  vain,  to  the  practice  of 
what  is  right,  and  to  deter  them  from  the  commission 
of  that  which  is  wrong,  by  motives  the  most  powerful, 
by  sanctions  the  most  sacred  ?    Mr.  Wilberforce  con- 
cluded a  long  and  eloquent  speed)  by  moving  twelve 
propositions,  specifying   the   number   of  slaves   im- 
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ported  from  Africa  into  the  British  West  Indies; 
the  different  descriptions  of  persons  included  in  this 
aggregate  number ;  the  injury  sustained  by  the  sea- 
men employed  in  the  African  trade;  the  causes  of 
the  mortality  of  the  negroes  ;  and  the  different  items 
of  calculation  respecting  the  increase  of  population 
in  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes;  declaring,  that  no  con- 
siderable or  permanent  inconvenience  would  result 
from  discontinuing  the  farther  importation.  The 
members  for  London,  and  several  great  trading  towns, 
degraded  themselves  by  becoming  advocates  for  the 
continuance  of  this  detestable  traffic  ;  but  perceiving 
that  the  sense  of  the  nation  was  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  abolition,  and  alarmed  at  the  support  the  mi- 
nistry gave  to  the  measure,  as  well  as  the  reception 
it  met  with  in  the  House,  Lord  Penryn,  one  of  its 
opposers,  asserted  that,  to  his  knowledge,  the. planters 
were  now  willing  to  assent  to  any  regulation  of  the 
trade,  short  of  its  abolition.  In  reply  to  this  remark, 
Mr.  Fox,  with  great  animation  declared,  that  he 
knew  of  no  such  thing  as  a  regulation^  robbery,  and 
restriction  of  murder:  there  was  no  medium:  the 
legislature  must  either  abolish  the  trade,  or  plead 
guilty  to  all  the  iniquity  with  which  it  was  attended. 
Mr.  Pitt  at  length  conceded,  with  the  consent  of  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  to  the  examination  of  witnesses  on  the 
part  of  the  slave  merchants  and  planters,  trusting 
that  unnecessary  delays  would  not  be  introduced,  as 
he  could  by  no  means  submit  to  the  ultimate  procras- 
tination of  so  important  a  business.  Evidence  having 
been  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House  for  several  succes- 
sive weeks,  and  the  session  being  far  advanced,  the 
friends  of  the  abolition  consented,  on  the  23d  of  June, 
to  an  adjournment  of  the  question  to  the  succeeding 
session  of  Parliament,  and  the  temporary  regulation 
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act  of  Sir  William  Dolben  was  renewed  for  another 
year. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  Mr.  Dundas,  in  conformity  to 
the  India  regulation  bill,  made  his  annual  statement 
of  the  finances  of  the  company,  which  he  represented 
as  in  a  prosperous  and  flourishing  condition  ;  conclud- 
ing, however,  with  a  motion  to  empower  the  company 
to  raise  the  sum  of  1,000,000/.  by  way  of  increase  of 
capital,  to  be  subscribed  by  the  present  proprietors  of 
East  India  stock.  The  bill,  founded  on  this  motion, 
passed  both  Houses  without  difficulty. 

In  the  annual  statement  of  the  finances,  it  appeared 
that  the  income  of  the  country,  for  each  of  the  last 
two  years,  amounted,  on  an  average,  to  15,578,000^ 
From  several  circumstances,  however,  particularly 
from  the  discharge  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  debts, 
from  a  large  sum  voted  to  the  loyalists,  and  the 
expense  of  the  armament  in  the  preceding  year,  a 
loan  of  1,000,000/.  became  necessary.  The  interest 
of  this  loan  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  to  discharge  by  a  ton^ 
tine,  which  he  averaged  at  four  and  a  half  per  cent. 
This  sum,  he  observed,  added  to  some  deficiencies, 
would  call  for  taxes  to  the  amount  of  100,000/.  per 
annum.  To  answer  this,  new  duties  were  laid  upon 
newspapers,  advertisements,  cards,  dice,  probates  of 
wills,  and  upon  horses  and  carriages.  Mr.  Sheridan 
strongly  controverted  the  statement  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
moved,  on  the  10th  of  July,  for  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  revenue,  in  which  he 
pledged  himself  to  prove,  that  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  1786  was  not  founded  in  fact;  and  that,  for 
the  three  last  years,  the  expenditure  had  exceeded 
the  income  to  the  amount  of  2,000,000/.  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan's proposal  was  resisted  by  the  ministerial  side  Df 
the  House,  and  rejected. 
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Early  in  the  session  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings  was 
revived,  but  the  intervention  of  the  circuits  of  the 
judges  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Lords  to  proceed 
upon  the  trial  before  the  20th  of  April,  when  the  court 
was  resumed,  and  sat  during  the  remainder  of  the 
session  seventeen  days.  The  third  article,  respect- 
ing presents  illegally  and  corruptly  received  by  Mr. 
Hastings,  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Burke.  In 
the  course  of  his  harangue,  the  honourable  manager, 
having  occasion  to  mention  the  charge  which  had 
been  instituted  on  this  head  against  Mr.  Hastings  by 
Nundcomar,  with  his  usual  unguardedness  of  lan- 
guage, added,  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  murdered  that 
man  by  the  hands  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey.  As  the  trans- 
action respecting  Nundcomar  made  no  part  of  the 
charges,  Mr.  Hastings  thought  proper  to  present  a 
petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  he 
entreated  them  either  to  cause  this  and  similar  alle- 
gations, made  by  Mr.  Burke,  to  be  prosecuted  in  dis- 
tinct articles,  or  to  afford  him  such  redress  as  the 
House  might  judge  suitable  and  proper.  The  peti- 
tion was  strongly  resisted  by  Mr.  Burke  and  his 
friends;  but  it  received  the  cordial  support  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  as  far  as  regarded  the  business  of  Nundcomar. 
After  a  long  debate  the  House  of  Commons  resolved, 
"  that  no  authority  has  been  given  by  the  House,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  any  criminal  charge  respecting 
Nundcomar,  and  that  the  words  complained  of  ought 
not  to  have  been  spoken."  A  resolution  of  censure 
was  afterwards  moved  upon  Mr.  Burke  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Graham,  and  voted  by  a  majority  of  135 
against  66. 

An  important  operation  of  finance  took  place  in  the 
course  of  the  session,  in  the  exchange  of  the  heavy 
Duties  on  tobacco  from  the  customs  to  the  excise, 
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which  was  effected  without  much  opposition.  It  is 
worthy  of  observation,  as  characteristic  of  the  incon- 
stancy of  public  opinion,  that  this  measure,  which 
had  nearly  cost  Sir  Robert  Walpole  his  place,  and 
even  endangered  his  life,  and  against  which  .200 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  divided  on  the 
original  motion  of  the  minister,  was  now  opposed,  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  by  20  voices  only,  in  a 
thin  House  of  90  members. 

Mr.  Grenville,  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
having  been  advanced,  upon  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Sydney,  to  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  and  sub- 
sequently to  the  peerage,  was  succeeded  by  Henry 
Addington,  Esq*  who  soon  acquired  great  reputation 
for  dignity,  integrity,  and  impartiality,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  office.  The  Parliament  was  prorogued 
on  the  1.1th  of  August,  by  a  speech  from  the  lord- 
chancellor,  in  the  name  of  the  Sovereign,  in  which 
it  was  observed,  that,  although  the  good  offices  of  the 
King  and  his  allies  had  not  been  effectual  for  the  res- 
toration of  general  tranquillity,  the  situation  of  affairs 
promised  to  this  country  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment 
of  the  blessings  of  peace.  The  recent  events  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  different  nations  of  Europe, 
gendered  an  assurance  like  this,  at  such  an  eventful 
period,  peculiarly  grateful.  A  war  had  been  kindled 
which  gradually  spread  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Bal- 
tic;  from  the  snow-clad  mountains  of  Norway  to  the 
arid  wastes  of  Tartary  :  and  the  foundation  of  a  great 
and  stupendous  revolution  had  been  laid,  which,  by  a 
sudden  and  almost  miraculous  expansion,  became  at 
once  an  object  of  admiration  and  terror  to  a  gazing* 
and  astonished  world. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

THE  French  Revolution,  an  event  in  comparison 
with  which  all  the  revolutions  of  states  and  empires 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  History  are  insignificant, 
was  at  this  period  in  full  activity ;  and  although  the 
details  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  this  great 
occurrence  must  be  sought  in  the  History  of  France^ 
it  has  in  such  an  especial  manner  influenced  the  state 
of  these  kingdoms,  that  some  notice  of  it  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Human  affairs  are  generally  gradual  in* 
their  progress  from  infancy  to  perfect  maturity,  but 
the  revolution  in  France  resembled  the  shock  of  am 
earthquake  or  the  eruption  of  a  volcano;  nothing  could 
resist  its  impetuosity. 

The  disputes  which  had  subsisted  between  the  King- 
and  the  parliaments,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign? 
of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  appeared  to  terminate  on  the 
accession  of  his  grandson,  into  whose  hands  the  rein* 
of  government  fell  at  the  early  age  of  twenty,  and 
whose  first  acts  were  highly  popular ;  but  although 
he  had  all  the  virtues  of  private  life,  he  had  none  of 
the  talents  necessary  in  situations  of  difficulty.  From: 
various  causes,  among  which  the  impolitic  interference 
of  the  French  government  in  the  dispute  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies  may  be 
more  particularly  mentioned,  the  finances  of  France 
fell  into  a  state  of  the  most  serious  embarrassment, 
and  such  was  their  deplorable  condition  in  1788,  that 
only  part  of  the  demands  on  the  treasury  was  paid  in. 
cash,  the  remainder  being  liquidated  by  means  of 
bills  due  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  appearance  of 
a  partial  bankruptcy  was  only  avoided  by  a  royal 
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edict,  enjoining  all  bankers,  and  others,  to  receive  the 
paper  of  the  caisse  d'escompte  as  money.  In  addition  to 
this,  a  scarcity  was  threatened,  and  many  of  the  people 
were  actually  perishing"  for  want  of  bread:  the  notion 
therefore  became  prevalent,  that  the  States  General 
alone  could  rescue  the  nation  from  impending  ruin, 
and  on  the  entreaty  of  M.  Necker,  the  celebrated 
banker  of  Geneva,  who  more  than  any  other  man 
possessed  the  confidence  of  the  French  nation,  and 
•who  had  been  recalled  to  the  office  of  minister  of 
finance,  which  he  had  held  previously  to  M.  de  Ca- 
lonne,  who  now  resigned,  his  Majesty  consented  to 
their  convocation.  On  the  27th  of  December  an 
order  of  council  was  procured,  declaring  that  the 
deputies  to  the  States  General  should  amount  to  at 
least  1000;  that  the  number  sent  by  each  bailiwick 
should  he  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  its  population 
and  taxes;  and  lastly,  that  the  members  of  the  third 
should  be  equal  to  the  joint  amount  of  the  other  two 
estates,  the  nobles  and  the  clergy.  At  length,  the 
States  General,  the  disuse  of  which  ever  since  the 
year  1614  sufficiently  proved  the  aversion  with  which 
they  were  regarded  by  the  princes  and  ministers  who 
had  succeeded,  assembled  at  Versailles  on  the  5th  of 
May,  1789.  After  a  long  ceremonial,  the  King, 
-with  the  Queen  and  the  princes  and  princesses  of  the 
blood  around  him,  delivered  a  discourse  to  the  assem- 
bly, in  which  he  expressed  his  hope,  that  the  convo- 
cation of  the  States  General  would  communicate  nevr 
vigour  to  the  nation,  re-establish  public  credit,  and 
open  additional  sources  of  happiness.  M.  Necker 
directed  the  attention  of  the  assembly  principally  to 
tbe  state  of  the  finances,  which  he  allowed  to  be  de- 
ranged, but  stated  the  actual  deficit  not  to  exceed 
56,000,000  of  French  livres.  The  first  business  of 
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the  assembly  was  the  verification  of  the  powers  of  the 
members,  on  which  subject  differences  immediately 
arose,  the  third  estate  insisting  that  it  should  be  done 
in  a  common  assembly  of  the  three  orders,  whereas 
the  nobles  and  clergy  adhered  to  the  ancient  practice 
of  each  verifying  in  its  own  house.     This  dispute  was 
rendered   important  from  the  plan  annexed  to  it  by 
the  democratic  party,  of  voting  by  pole,  and  not  by 
orders,  which  would  cleaidy  give  the  third  estate  the 
preponderance,  since  their  number  was  equal  to  the 
other  two  conjoined,  and  they  might  expect  adherents 
from  both.     The  nobles   were  resolute,  and  formed 
their  separate  house;  the  clergy  wavered;  and  after 
an   inaction  of   six    weeks,   the   third    estate,    being 
joined  by  a  few  of  the  clergy,  and  feeling  themselves 
strong  in  the  public  opinion,  declared  themselves  the 
legislative  body,  and  assumed  the  title  of  the  National 
Assembly.     Their  first  act  was  to  declare  all  the  im- 
posts illegal,  because  they  had  not  been  consented  to 
by  the  nation.     They,  however,  re-enacted  them  in- 
stantly in  the  name  of  their  constituents,  declaring, 
that  they  ceased  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  present 
assembly  should  be  dissolved.     All  future  proceedings 
were  prevented  in  consequence  of  a  step  on  the  part 
of  the  King,  who,  on  the  20th  of  June,  declared,  by 
a  herald  at  arms,  that  the  debates  of  the  assembly 
were  suspended,  and  that  it  was  his  Majesty's  inten- 
tion to  hold  a  royal  session  on  the  22d.     The  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly,  thus  finding  themselves  excluded 
from  the  national  hall  by  a  guard  of  soldiers,  now 
assembled  in  the  tennis-court  at  Versailles,  and,  as 
though  actuated  by  one  general  impulse,  all  the  de- 
puties arose  and  took  an  oath  never  to  separate  until 
the  constitution  should  be  formed,  and  the  regenera- 
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tion  of  France  accomplished.     The  three  orders  were 
assembled  by  the  King's  command,  in  royal  session, 
on  the  23d  of  June,  when,  after  lamenting  the  dis- 
putes which  had  taken  place,   his  Majesty  insisted  on. 
maintaining  the  distinction  of  orders,   and  annulled 
the  celebrated  decree,  by  which  the  Commons  had 
declared  themselves  the  national  assembly.     He,  at 
the  same  time,  alluded  to  the  benefits  which  he  wa* 
preparing*  to  confer  on  hifpeople;  but  nothing  posi* 
tive  was  said  relative  to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  or 
the  participation  of  the  States  General  in  the  enaction 
of  laws ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  hinted  at  the  retention 
of  the  most  unpopular  of  all  the  prerogatives  claimed 
by  the  crown — that  of  lettres  de  cachet,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  certain  restrictions  ;  and  the  continuance  of 
the  tyrannical   privileges  arising  out  of   the  feudal 
system.     The  sittings  of  the  Assembly  having  been 
continued,  an  union  of  the  orders  took  place,  and  oij 
the  27th,  forty-seven  of  the   nobles,  headed  by  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  repaired  to  the  hall  of  the  states, 
and  at  the  express  recommendation  of  the  King,  whose 
intentions  were  as  good  as  his  conduct  was  imbecile, 
the  minority  of  the  clergy   and  the  majority  of  the 
nobles  followed  their  example. 

Notwithstanding  these  appearances  of  cordiality, 
orders  had  been  for  some  time  issued  by  the  court  to 
collect  a  large   body  of  troops ;    and  as  the  French 
troops  could  not  now  be  depended  on,  foreigners  were 
•employed  ;   a^formidable  train  of  artillery  was  pro- 
vided ;   the   commanding   eminences   were  crowned 
with  batteries ;  and  the  Marshal  de  Broglio  was  no- 
ininated  to  the  chief  command.     The  capital,  ever 
jealous  of  the  court,  and  alarmed  at  these  formidable 
preparations,  was  now  greatly  agitated  ;  the  people 
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assembled  in  prodigious  multitudes  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Palais  Royal,  and  a  large  body  of  the  soldiery 
began  to  make  common  cause  with  the  inhabitants. 

On  the  llth  of  July  Necker  was  suddenly  deprived 
of  his  office,  and  sent  into  exile  ;  and  a  new  adminis* 
tration  was  formed,  all  the  members  of  which  were 
considered  as  the  decided  advocates  of  the  ancient 
regime.  The  intelligence  of  this  event  excited  a 
furious  commotion  in  the  capital,  and  an  attempt  to 
disperse  the  populace  by  means  of  a  foreign  regiment 
having  been  defeated,  the  citizens  armed,  and  were 
joined  by  the  French  guards.  An  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance occurred  at  this  moment,  which  tended 
not  a  little  to  produce  and  accelerate  the  catastrophe 
which  ensued.  Twenty  thousand  men  of  different 
nations,  who  had  been  employed  in  cutting  roads 
over  Montmartre,  but  who  were  now  without'bread, 
and  without  occupation,  threatened  to  plunder  the 
capita],  which  was  itself  rapidly  approaching  to  a 
state  of  famine.  These  banditti  had  already  approach- 
ed to  the  suburbs,  and  after  burning  the  outlet  called 
the  White  Barriers,  began  to  enter  several  houses. — 
To  meet  this  emergency,  it  was  resolved  to  form  a 
city  militia,  and  the  citizens  ran  in  crowds  to  inscribe 
their  names  as  the  defenders  of  their  country.  Arms 
being  still  wanting,  upwards  of  30,000  men  ran  to 
the  hospital  of  the  invalids,  seized  on  the  artillery, 
and  obtained  possession  of  about  50,000  muskets, 
sabres,  and  pikes,  which  had  been  concealed  there. 
The  citizens  were  immediately  marshalled,  and  more 
than  60,000  enrolled  and  distributed  into  companies; 
patroles  were  established  in  every  district ;  the  ser- 
geants and  grenadiers  of  the  French  guards  were 
appointed  officers;  cannon  were  immediately  posted 
on  the  Pout  Neuf,  the  Pont  Royal,  and  in  all 
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avenues  leading  to  Versailles  ;  while  the  Place  Dau- 
phine  was  provided  with  a  numerous  artillery,  and 
became  the  head-quarters  of  the  insurgent  army. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  the  idea  was  suddenly  con- 
ceived of  attacking  the  Bastile,  or  state-prison,  and 
M.  de  Launay,  the  governor,  was  summoned  to  sur- 
render. After  an  assault  of  two  hours,  in  which  many 
lives  were  lost  on  both  sides,  the  Bastile,  though 
deemed  impregnable,  was  carried  by  storm.  The 
lives  lost  by  the  assailants  were  revenged  by  the 
massacre  of  the  governor,  M.  de  Launay,  and  seve- 
ral others,  whose  heads  were  carried  about  the  streets 
upon  poles;  and  that  sanguinary  spirit  was  fully  im- 
bibed which  characterized  the  whole  revolutionary 
period.  On  the  capture  of  the  Bastile  it  remained 
to  release  those  victims  of  tyranny,  with  which  this 
horrible  den  of  despotism  was  always  said  to  be 
crowded ;  but  what  was  the  surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment  of  the  insurgents,  when,  on  forcing  their  way 
into  the  towers,  in  which  the  prisoners  were  confined, 
they  found  only  seven  persons,  four  of  whom  were 
committed  on  a  charge  of  forgery  ;  one  was  confined, 
at  the  request  of  his  family,  for  offences  not  known, 
but  stated  to  be  of  the  most  serious  nature ;  arid  two 
were  mad  ! 

Astonished  and  intimidated  at  these  proceedings, 
the  King,  with  that  disregard  of  personal  danger 
which  he  displayed  through  the  most  trying  scenes, 
appeared  in  person  the  next  day  in  the  National 
Assembly,  and  declared  that  he  had  issued  orders  for 
the  immediate  removal  of  the  troops.  A  burst  of  joy 
and  acclamation  succeeded  ;  M.  Necker  was  almost 
immediately  recalled  and  reinstated  in  his  office;  the 
Count  d'Artois,  Marshal  Broglio,  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
and  others  of  the  noblesse  were  compelled  to  seek  for 
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safety  in  flight,  and  on  the  17th  of  July  the  King 
made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Paris. 

The  Assembly  now  proceeded  without  interruption 
in  their  labours,  and  passed  several  decrees  pro- 
nouncing the  annihilation  of  all  feudal  privileges; 
the  abolition  of  all  distinction  of  orders;  the  resump- 
tion of  tithes  and  other  ecclesiastical  and  monastic 
property  ;  the  dissolution  of  monastic  instiiutions ; 
the  allotment  of  the  kingdom  into  a  new  territorial 
division,  under  the  name  of  departments,  eighty- 
three  in  number,  nearly  equal  in  population  and  ex- 
tent ;  the  extinction  of  the  provincial  parliaments, 
and  the  establishment  of  departmental  assemblies,  of 
courts  of  justice,  and  the  trial  by  jury,  in  each  de- 
partment. The  projected  frame  of  government  was 
a  limited  hereditary  monarchy,  in  which  the  legisla- 
tive authority  was  rendered  superior  to  the  executive, 
the  latter  being  only  allowed  a  suspensive  veto.  The 
person  of  the  King  was  declared  inviolable,  and  the 
throne  indivisible.  The  decrees  having  been  sent  to 
the  King  with  a  requisition  for  their  promulgation,  a 
letter  was  received  from  him,  objecting  to  certain 
articles ;  but  on  its  being  represented  that  those  ob- 
servations would  come  properly  under  consideration 
when  it  should  be  proposed  to  reduce  them  into  the 
form  of  laws,  the  King,  on  the  20th  of  September, 
sanctioned  the  decrees. 

The  derangement  of  the  finances  seemed  now  the 
only  obstacle  to  the  restoration  of  tranquillity,  but 
such  were  the  necessities  of  the  state  that  their  regu- 
lation was  a  work  of  no  ordinary  difficulty.  In  the 
mean  time  suspicions  were  entertained  among  the 
people,  relative  to  the  sincerity  of  the  higher  orders 
in  the  sacrifices  they  had  concurred  in,  and  it  was 
also  rumoured  arid  believed  that  preparations  were  in 
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train  to  facilitate  the  retreat  of  the  King  to  Metz,  in 
Lorraine,  where  the  royal  standard  was  to  be  raised 
in  hostile  opposition  to  the  National  Assembly.  Un- 
der the  influence  of  these  suspicions,  and  the  distress 
arising  from  a  scarcity  of  bread,  a  fresh  insurrection 
broke  out  at  Paris,  and  a  mob  of  both  sexes,  escorted 
by  some  armed  men,  proceeded  to  Versailles,  and 
attacked  the  palace  on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  Octo- 
ber. Amidst  massacre  and  plunder  the  royal  family 
were  brought  into  great  danger  of  their  lives,  but 
were  rescued  by  the  National  Guard;  and  the  King 
and  Queen,  conducted  by  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette, 
who  had  been  made  commander  of  that  corps,  were 
brought  to  Paris  and  placed  in  the  Thuilleries  under 
guard.  This  triumph  of  the  popular  party  occasion- 
ed a  new  change  in  the  constitution  by  the  National 
Assembly,  to  whose  will  no  opposition  appeared,  the 
King  unconditionally  acceding  to  almost  every  thing 
which  they  chose  to  establish.  The  country  was, 
however,  still  far  from  tranquil.  The  seizure  of  the 
church  property,  though  a  measure  which  passed  with 
little  opposition  at  Paris,  excited  serious  commotions 
in  several  of  the  provinces,  where  a  zealous  attach- 
ment to  the  ancient  religion  yet  continued. 

vA  decree  which  passed  the  Assembly  in  June  1790 
excited,  more  perhaps  than  any  thing  that  had  yet 
been  done,  the  hostility  of  the  superior  classes  through- 
out Europe:  it  was  for  the  abolition  of  all  hereditary 
titles,  orders,  armorial  bearings,  and  other  marks  of 
the  distinction  of  ranks  in  society.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered how  fondly,  even  in  the  most  enlightened 
countries,  men  are  attached  to  honours  which  elevate 
them  above  the  mass  of  their  fellow-citizens,  the  in- 
dignation excited  by  such  an  example  of  levelling 
way  readily  be  conceived.  That  all  men  have  equal 
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rights  is  an  undeniable  fact.  Every  individual  pos- 
sesses the  right  of  private  judgment,  of  vindicating 
his  innocence  when  unjustly  accused,  and  to  such  a 
portion  of  the  productions  of  the  earth  as  his  own 
industry  can  acquire,  but  equality  of  rank  or  property 
is  most  grossly  absurd,  and  as  utterly  impossible  as 
equality  of  talents.  Place  all  mankind  on  a  level  this 
moment,  and  they  will  not  continue  so  for  any  length 
of  time,  because  superior  talents  must  very  soon  acquire 
the  ascendency.  The  importance  of  great  abilities, 
cither  for  deliberation  or  execution,  must  quickly  be 
perceived,  and  their  possessors  rewarded  according" 
to  their  value.  Men  may  be  placed  upon  a  level,  but 
you  can  no  more  make  them  continue  in  that  state 
than  you  can  separate  heat  from  fire,  or  weight  frona 
lead. 

On  the  minds  of  the  people  of  England,  the  im- 
pression made  by  the  passing  events  in  France  was 
various.  The  general  opinion,  however,  was  highly 
favourable  to  the  Revolution  ;  and  even  its  most  cri- 
minal excesses,  seen  through  a  distorting  medium, 
were  viewed  by  the  multitude  with  a  favourable 
aspect.  Nor  was  this  at  all  strange.  Attachment  to 
the  British  constitution  naturally  generates  an  abhor- 
rence of  despotism,  under  every  possible  form  and 
shape.  And  to  this  principle  may,  probably,  be  attri- 
buted the  praise  which  many  men,  of  superior  intel- 
lects, bestowed  on,  what  they  considered,  the  efforts 
of  the  French  nation  to  shake  off'  the  shackles  of 
•tyranny,  and  to  establish  a  new  government,  on  the 
basis  of  civil  liiierty.  But  such  men  must  have  con- 
templated the  Revolution  in  the  abstract,  and  have 
looked  to  remote  consequences,  which  their  ardent 
imagination  represented  to  them  as  certain,  without 
descending  to  any  minuteness  of  inquiry  into  the  mo- 
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lives  in  which  it  originated,  the  means  by  which  it  was 
accomplished,  or  the  effects  which  it  had  actually  pro- 
duced. But  while  the  love  of  freedom  led  many,  cer- 
tainly without  due  consideration, to  admire  the  French 
Revolution,  the  admiration  of  others  flowed  from  a  very 
different  source ;  from  a  revolutionary  ardour,  and  a 
fondness  for  innovation,  which  led  them  to  look  on  all 
resistance  to  power  as  commendable,  to  confound  revolt 
with  liberty,  and  to  convert  conspirators  into  patriots. 
Amidst  this  general  predilection  for  the  new  politics  of 
France,  there  were  some  few  who  viewed  them  with 
horror ;  who  considered  the  principles  broached  by 
the  leading  members  of  the  National  Assembly,  and 
adopted  by  the  majority,  as  striking  at  the  very  root 
of  society  ;  and  who  foresaw  that  those  proceedings, 
instead  of  producing  such  a  change  in  the  condition 
of  the  French  people,  as  every  friend  to  rational  and 
well  regulated  freedom  must  desire,  would  bring  forth 
the  most  calamitous  consequences,  and  terminate  either 
in  popular  anarchy,  or  in  the  establishment  of  unqua- 
lified despotism.  Amongst  its  most  ardent  admirers, 
was  an  assemblage  of  persons,  who  had  associated 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  commemorating  the 
British  Revolution  of  1688,  of  which  Lord  Stanhope 
was  president.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Anniversary 
meeting  in  November,  1789,  one  of  its  most  distin- 
guished members,  Dr.  Price,  a  dissenting  minister, 
equally  eminent  for  his  talents  and  his  zeal,  strongly 
declared  his  admiration  of  the  new  principles  which 
had  been  promulgated  at  Paris  and  Versailles ;  and 
the  committee  resolved  to  congratulate  the  members 
of  the  Society  on  the  glorious  success  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  to  express  their  ardent  wishes  "that 
the  influence  of  so  glorious  an  example  may  be  felt  by 
all  mankind,  until  tyranny  and  despotism  shall  be 
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swept  from  the  face  of  the  globe."  The  Doctor 
moved  a  congratulatory  address  to  the  National  As- 
sembly of  France,  in  which  the  Society  offered  to 
that  assembly  their  congratulations  on  the  revolution 
in  that  country,  and  on  the  prospect  it  gave  to  the 
two  first  kingdoms  in  the  world  of  a  common  parti- 
cipation  in  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
They  expressed  the  particular  satisfaction  with  which 
they  reflected  on  the  tendency  of  the  glorious  example 
given  in  France  to  encourage  other  nations  to  assert 
the  unalienable  rights  of  mankind,  and  thereby  to  in- 
troduce a  general  reformation  in  the  governments  of 
Europe,  and  to  make  the  world  free  and  happy.  The 
resolution  of  this  club  was  accordingly  transmitted  to 
the  National  Assembly,  whose  president  duly  acknow- 
ledged the  honour  conferred  upon  them.  r#*K>t)h' 

At  the  time  that  public  opinion  took  this  direction, 
Mr.  Pitt  and  his  colleagues  remained  perfectly  quies- 
cent, and  contented  themselves  with  a  renewal  of  their 
assurances  of  continued  amity  with  France,  without 
expressing  either  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  the 
measures  of  internal  policy,  which  the  government,  or 
rather  the  National  Assembly,  had  thought  proper  to 
adopt. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  British  Par- 
liament, elected  in  1784,  assembled  for  its  last  session 
on  the  21st  of  January,  1790.  The  King's  speech 
contained  nothing  remarkable.  It  slightly  glanced 
at  the  affairs  of  France,  in  declaring  that  the  internal 
situation  of  the  different  parts  of  Europe  had  been 
productive  of  events  which  had  engaged  his  Majesty's 
most  serious  attention.  Early  indications,  however, 
appeared  of  the  light  in  which  the  recent  transactions 
in  that  kingdom  were  viewed  by  the  English  gpvern- 
ment.  Lord  Valletort,  in  moving  the  address,  took 
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occasion  to  contrast  the  tranquil  and  prosperous  situa- 
tion of  Englond  with  the  anarchy  and  licentiousness 
of  France,  and  to  denounce  the  revolution  in  that 
kingdom  as  an  event  the  most  disastrous,  and  produc- 
tive of  consequences  the  most  fatal,  which  had  ever 
taken  place  since  the  foundation  of  that  monarchy. 

Soon  afterwards,  upon  the  debate  which  took  place 
on  the  army  estimates,  Mr.  Burke  observed,  that,  on 
a  review  of  Europe,  he  did  not  find  that  we  stood  in 
the  smallest  danger  from  any  one  state  or  kingdom  it 
contained  ;  nor  that  any  foreign  power*,  but  our  own 
allies,   were  likely  to  obtain  a  preponderance  in  the 
scale.     France,  said  he,  has  hitherto  been  our  first 
object  in  all  considerations  concerning  the  balance  of 
power  :  but  France  is,  in  a  political  light,  to  be  con- 
sidered as  expunged  out  of  the  system  of  Europe. 
Whether  she  could  ever  appear  in  it  again,  as  a  lead- 
ing power,  was  not  easy  to  determine :  but  at  present 
he  considered  France  as  not  politically  existing  :  and 
most  assuredly,  it  would  take  much  time  to  restore 
her  to  her  former  active  existence.     It  was  said,  as 
she  had  speedily  fallen,  she  might  speedily  rise  again. 
He  doubted  this.     The  fall  from  a  height  was  with 
an  accelerated  velocity  ;   but  to  lift  a  weight  up  to 
that  height  again  was  difficult,  and  opposed  by  the 
laws  of  physical  and  political  gravitation.     In  a  poli- 
tical view,  France  was  low  indeed ;  she  had  lost  every 
thing,  even  to  her  name*    He  was  astonished  at  it.    He 
\vas  alarmed  at  it.   He  trembled  at  the  uncertainty  of  all 
human  greatness.    The  French  had  shown  themselves 
the  ablest  architects  of  ruin  that  had  hitherto  appeared 
in  the  world.     In  one  short  summer  they  had  com- 
pletely pulled  down  to  the  ground  their  monarchy, 
their  church,  their  nobility,  their  law,  their  army,  and 
their  revenue.     Were  we  absolute  conquerors,  and 
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France  to  lie  prostrate  at  our  feet,  we  should  blush 
to  impose  upon  them  terms  so  destructive  to  all  their 
consequence  as  a  nation,  as  the  durance  they  had  im- 
posed upon  themselves.     In  the  last  age  we  were  in 
danger  of  being  entangled,,  by  the  example  of  France, 
in  the  net  of  a  relentless  despotism — a  despotism,  in- 
deed,  proudly  arrayed  in  manners,  gallantry,  splen- 
dour, magnificence,  and  even  covered  over  with  the 
imposing  robes  of  science  and  literature.    Our  present 
danger,  from  the  example  of  a  people  whose  character 
knows  no  medium,  is,  with  regard  to  government,  a 
danger  from  licentious  violence — a  danger  of  being 
led  from  admiration  to  imitation  of  the  excesses  of  an 
unprincipled,  plundering,  ferocious,  bloody,  and  tyran- 
nical democracy — of  a  people  whose  government  is 
anarchy,  and  whose  religion  is  atheism.     What  the 
French   nation  valued   themselves  upon  was,   in  his 
opinion,  a  disgrace  to  them.     They  had  gloried,  and 
some  people  in  England  had  thought  fit  to  take  share 
in  that  glory,  in  making  a  revolution.     All  the  hor- 
rors and  all  the   crimes  of  the  anarchy  which  led  to 
this  revolution,  which  attend  its  progress,  and  which 
may  eventually  result  from  its  establishment,  pass  for 
nothing.     The  French  have  made  their  way  through 
the  destruction  of  their  country  to  a  bad  constitution, 
when   they   were  absolutely  in   possession  of  a  good 
one.     Instead  of  redressing  grievances,  and  improv- 
ing the  fabric  of  their  state,  to  which  they  were  call- 
ed by  their  monarch  and  sent  by  their  country,  they 
bad  rashly  destroyed  all  the  balances  and  counter- 
poises which  serve  to  fix  the  state,  and  to  give  it  a 
steady  direction.     These  they  had  melted  down  into 
one  incongruous  ill-connected  mass;  and,  with  the  most 
atrocious  perfidy  and  violation  of  all  faith  among  men, 
laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  all  property,  and  conse- 
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quently  of  all  national  prosperity,  by  the  principles 
they  established,  and  the  example  they  set  in  confis- 
cating* all  the  possessions  of  the  church.  They  had 
made  and  recorded  a  sort  of  institute  and  digest  of 
anarchy,  called  «  A  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man:' 
thus  systematically  destroying  every  hold  of  authority 
by  opinion,  religious  or  civil,  on  the  minds  of  the 
people.  By  this  mad  declaration  they  had  subverted 
the  state,  and  brought  on  such  calamities  as  no  coun- 
try, without  a  long  war,  had  ever  been  known  to 
suffer.  He  felt  some  concern  that  this  strange  thing, 
called  a  Revolution  in  France,  should  be  compared 
\vith  the  glorious  event  commonly  called  the  Revolu- 
tion in  England.  In  truth,  the  circumstances  of  our 
Revolution,  as  it  was  called,  and  that  of  France,  were 
just  the  reverse  of  each  other  in  almost  every  parti- 
cular, and  in  the  whole  spirit  of  the  transaction. 
What  we  did  was,  in  truth  and  substance,  not  a  revo- 
lution made,  but  prevented.  We  took  solid  securi- 
ties ;  we  settled  doubtful  questions ;  we  corrected 
anomalies  in  our  law.  In  the  stable  fundamental 
parts  of  our  constitution  we  made  no  revolution ;  no, 
nor  any  alteration  at  all.  We  did  not  impair  the  mo- 
narchy. The  nation  kept  the  same  ranks,  the  same 
subordinations,  the  same  franchises,  the  same  order  in 
the  law,  the  revenue,  and  the  magistracy;  thesame  lords, 
the  same  commons,  the  same  corporations,  the  same 
electors.  The  church  was  not  impaired  :  her  estates, 
her  majesty,  her  splendour,  her  orders  and  gradations, 
continued  the  same :  she  was  preserved  in  her  full 
efficiency,  and  cleared  only  of  that  intolerance  which 
was  her  weakness  and  disgrace.  Was  little  done 
then,  because  a  revolution  was  not  made  in  the  con- 
stitution ?  No — every  thing  was  done;  because  we 
commenced  with  reparation,  not  with  ruin.  Instead 
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of  lying"  in  a  sort  of  epileptic  trance,  exposed  to  the 
pity  or  derision  of  the  world,  for  her  wild,  ridiculous, 
convulsive  movements,  the  state  flourished  ;  Great 
Britain  rose  above  the  standard  of  her  former  self. 
All  the  energies  of  the  country  were  awakened,  and 
a  new  aera  of  prosperity  commenced,  which  still  con- 
tinued not  only  unimpaired,  but  receiving  growth  and 
improvement  under  the  wasting-  hand  of  time.  Mr. 
Fox  warmly  expressed  his  total  dissent  from  opinions 
so  hostile  to  the  general  principles  of  liberty ;  and 
which  he  was  grieved  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  a  man 
whom  he  loved  and  revered — by  whose  precepts  he 
had  been  taught,  by  whose  example  he  had  been 
animated  to  engage  in  their  defence.  He  vindicated 
the  conduct  of  the  French  army,  in  refusing  to  act 
against  their  fellow-citizens,  from  the  aspersions  of 
Mr.  Burke,  who  had  charged  them  with  abetting  an 
abominable  sedition  by  mutiny  and  desertion,  declar- 
ing that,  if  he  could  view  a  standing  military  force 
with  less  constitutional  jealousy  than  before,  it  was 
owing  to  the  noble  spirit  manifested  by  the  French 
army,  who,  on  becoming  soldiers,  had  proved  that 
they  did  not  forfeit  their  character  as  citizens,  and 
would  not  act  as  the  mere  instruments  of  a  despot. 
The  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  cruelty  that  had  been 
acted  in  France,  no  man  could  hear  of  without 
lamenting.  But  when  the  grievous  tyranny  that  the 
people  had  so  long  groaned  under  was  considered, 
the  excesses  they  had  committed  in  their  efforts  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  could  not  excite  our  astonishment 
so  much  as  our  regret.  And  as  to  the  contrast  which 
Mr.  Burke  had  exhibited,  respecting  the  mode  in 
which  the  two  revolutions  in  England  and  France 
were  conducted,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the 
situation  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  totally  different. 
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In  France,  a  free  constitution  was  to  be  created  :  in 
England  it  wanted  only  to  be  secured.  If  the  fabric 
of  government  in  England  suffered  less  alteration,  it 
was  because  it  required  less  alteration.  If  a  general 
destruction  of  the  ancient  constitution  had  taken  place 
in  France,  it  was  because  the  whole  system  was 
radically  hostile  to  liberty,  and  that  every  part  of  it 
breathed  the  direful  spirit  of  despotism.  Mr.  She- 
ridan pronounced  the  French  Revolution  to  be  as  just 
as  our  own,  proceeding  upon  as  sound  a  principle,  and 
a  greater  provocation  ; — and  he  vehemently  defended 
the  general  views  and  conduct  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly. He  charged  Mr.  Burke  with  an  unwarrantable 
liberty  of  speech  respecting  that  assembly  ;  and  with 
having  libelled  those  illustrious  characters,  M.  Bailly 
and  M.  de  la  Fayette.  Mr.  Pitt,  without  entering 
into  the  merits  of  the  revolution,  warmly  applauded 
Mr.  Burke,  for  the  zealous  and  seasonable  attachment 
which  he  had  displayed  to  the  principles  of  the  Bri- 
tish constitution. 

Since  the  decision  of  the  last  session  relative  to  the 
repeal  of  the  test  laws,  the  dissenters  had  not  ceased 
their  efforts  to  increase  the  number  of  their  friends  in 
the  House  of  Commons;  and,  in  contemplation  of  the 
approaching  general  election,  they  had  even  recom- 
mended a  preference  in  favour  of  those  who  had  shown 
themselves  the  friends  and  advocates  of  what  they 
termed  equal  and  universal  liberty.  Instead  of  Mr. 
Beaufoy,  Mr.  Fox  was  now  solicited  to  move  the 
House  a  third  time  for  the  repeal  of  the  acts  in  ques- 
tion ;  to  which  he  readily  assented.  The  nation  at 
large  were  now  led  to  believe  this  to  be  a  matter  of 
high  and  serious  import;  and  counter  meetings  of  the 
friends  of  the  church  were  called,  in  which  the  repeal 
of  the  test  was  deprecated  as  fatal  to  its  security.  Go 
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the  2d  of  March  Mr.  Fox  brought  forward  his  motion 
of  repeal,  which  he  supported  with  wonderful  ability. 
The  decision  of  the  House,  however,  was  less  favour- 
able than  on  the  former  occasion ;  the  motion  being 
negatived,  by  294  against  105. 

Mr.  Flood,  the  Irish  orator,  who  had  sat  some  years 
almost  undistinguished  in  the  British  Parliament,  now 
brought  forward  a  plan  of  parliamentary  reform,  in 
conformity  to  which  an  additional  number  of  repre- 
sentatives, to  the  amount  of  100,  was  to 'be  admitted 
into  the  legislative  body,  in  a  proportional  ratio  to  the 
population  of  each  county,  by  the  election  of  the  resi- 
dent householders  only.  This  motion  was  vehemently 
opposed  by  Mr.  Windham,  member  for  Norwich,  the 
professed  admirer  of  Mr.  Burke ;  and  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  declared,  that,  were  the  motion  before  them  the 
precise  proposition  he  himself  had  formerly  offered, 
he  should  now  vote  against  it  from  a  conviction  of  its 
actual  impropriety.  But  at  a  more  seasonable  oppor- 
tunity he  would  most  certainly  again  submit  his  ideas 
upon  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
JThe  motion  was  at  length  withdrawn.  TOO 

Mr.  Duridas  brought  forward,  on  the  31st  of  March, 
his  annual  statement  of  the  debts  and  revenues  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  described  their  situation  to 
be  in  the  highest  degree  prosperous  and  flourishing. 
Through  the  wise  and  equitable  administration  of 
Lord  Cornwallis,  the  revenues  of  Bengal  had  been 
advanced,  during  the  last  year,  without  the  aid  of 
any  new  imposition,  from  1,800,000/,  to  2,150,000/. 
His  lordship,  on  his  accession  to  the  high  office  of 
governor-general  had  stated  the  situation  of  the  pro- 
vinces as  most  wretched  and  deplorable.  In  his  dis- 
patch to  the  court  of  directors,  dated  August  the  2d, 
1789,  he  says,  "  Independent  of  all  other  considera- 
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tions,  it  will  be  of  the  utmost  importance  for  promot- 
ing the  solid  interests  of  the  company,  that  the  prin- 
cipal landholders  and  traders,  in  the  interior  parts  of 
the  country,  should  be  restored  to  such  circumstances 
as  to  enable  them  to  support  their  families  with  de- 
cency, according  to  the  customs  of  the  several  casts 
and  religions.  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say,  that 
agriculture  and  internal  commerce  have  for  many 
years  been  gradually  declining;  and  that  at  present^ 
excepting  the  class  of  Shroffs  and  Banians,  who  reside 
almost  entirely  in  great  towns,  the  inhabitants  of  these 
provinces  were  advancing  hastily  to  a  general  state  of 
poverty  and  wretchedness.  In  this  description  I  must 
include  almost  every  zemindar  in  the  company's  terri- 
tories/' And  in  his  council  minute  of  the  J8th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1789,  his  lordship  writes,  "  I  can  safely  assert, 
that  one-third  of  the  company's  territory  is  now  a  jungle 
inhabited  by  wild  beasts!"  One  of  the  first  and  most 
important  measures  of  the  new  governor-general  was 
to  lease  the  lands  in  perpetuity,  at  an  equal  valuation, 
to  the  actual  occupants ;  and,  in  alluding  to  this  part 
of  his  conduct,  his  lordship  thus  forcibly  expresses 
himself  to  the  directors.  "  The  security  of  property, 
and  the  certainty  which  each  individual  will  now  feel 
of  being  allowed  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labours, 
must  operate  uniformly  as  incitements  to  labour  and 
industry. "  This  description  cannot  be  construed  into 
an  encomium  on  the  character  of  his  predecessor,  but 
appears  very  strongly  to  justify  his  accusers  in  the 
heavy  charges  advanced  against  his  government. 

The  session  of  Parliament  was  already  drawing  to 
its  close,  when,  on  the  llth  of  May,  Mr.  Burke 
offered  a  motion  to  the  consideration  of  the  House, 
relative  to  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings,  which  had  now 
continued  for  three  years  j  a  circumstance  unprece- 
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dented  in  any  criminal  prosecution.  This  delay  was 
partly  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  distance 
at  which  the  transactions  had  taken  place,  the  diffi- 
culty in  such  a  case  of  establishing-  facts  by  regular 
evidence,  and  the  articles  of  impeachment,  compre- 
hending the  public  administration  of  India  for  a  series 
of  years.  But  these  considerations  were  still  insuf- 
ficient to  justify  the  extraordinary  length  of  time 
already  occupied  in  the  trial,  and  the  resentment 
originally  awakened  against  the  accused  had  gra- 
dually subsided  into  compassion  for  the  man,  whom 
the  public  now  looked  upon  as  the  object  of  an  end- 
less persecution.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  form 
any  just  opinion  of  a  cause,  the  real  merits  of  which 
were  obscured  in  the  immensity  of  the  detail,  and 
therefore,  whether  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  ac- 
cused should  be  ultimately  established,  the  prosecution 
was  almost  certain  to  fail  in  effecting  the  great  and 
exemplary  ends  of  substantial  justice.  During  the 
last  session  the  court  sat  only  thirteen  days  on  the 
trial,  and  as  the  managers  had  no  authority  to  regu- 
late the  sittings  of  the  Lords,  they  possessed  but  little 
power  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  business ;  to 
put  the  trial,  however,  in  such  a  train  as  to  insure  its 
conclusion  in  a  reasonable  time,  Mr.  Burke  now 
moved,  "  that  the  House  do  authorize  the  managers 
to  insist  only  upon  such  and  so  many  of  the  charges 
as  may  appear  to  them  conducive  to  the  obtaining 
speedy  and  effectual  justice,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  advanced  very 
slowly ;  every  mode  of  procrastination  was  resorted 
to  on  the  part  of  the  slave  merchants  and  planters, 
and  the  whole  session  passed  over  in  the  hearing  of 
evidence  and  examination  of  witnesses.  This  mode 
of  conducting  the  inquiry  afforded  to  the  supporters 
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of  the  traffic  abundant  leisure  to  recruit  their  strength, 
an  advantage  of  which  they  so  successfully  availed 
themselves,  that  upon  the  revival  of  Sir  William 
Dolben's  bill  for  limiting  the  number  of  slaves  to  be 
transported  in  each  slave  ship,  they  ventured  to  pro- 
pose, as  an  amendment,  to  increase  the  number  of 
slaves  in  proportion  to  the  tonnage  of  ships,  without 
regarding  the  extent  of  their  superficies.  This  pro- 
position, which  destroyed  the  humane  regulations  of 
the  bill,  was  carried,  in  the  first  instance,  by  a  majo- 
rity of  five;  such,  however,  was  the  alarm  excited  by 
this  unexpected  decision,  that  the  amendment  was 
rejected  upon  the  report  ou  the  following  day  by  a 
full  House. 

In  the  month  of  April  Mr.  Pitt  presented  his  state- 
ment of  the  national  revenue  and  expenditure  ;  from 
which  it  appeared,  that  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer 
had  surpassed  that  of  the  year  preceding  in  the  sum 
of  500, OOO/.  About  a  fortnight  afterwards,  however, 
(May  the  5th,)  a  royal  message  was  delivered  by  the 
minister,  announcing  circumstances  which  indicated 
the  approach  of  war.  It  appears  that  the  celebrated 
Captain  Cook,  in  his  last  voyage  of  discovery,  touch- 
ing at  several  ports  on  the  western  coast  of  North 
America,  purchased  from  the  natives  a  number  of 
valuable  furs,  bearing  a  high  price  in  the  Chinese 
market.  To  encourage  this  branch  of  commerce,  a 
spot  of  ground  was,  in  1788,  procured  from  the  In- 
dians, and  a  regular  establishment,  defended  by  a 
slight  fortification,  formed  at  a  place  called  Nootka 
Sound,  situated  about  the  50th  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude. This  was  regarded  by  the  Spaniards  as  an 
encroachment  on  their  exclusive  rights  of  sovereignty ; 
and,  consequently,  the  Princessa,  a  Spanish  frigate, 
dispatched  for  this  purpose  by  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico, 
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in  the  following*  spring',  seized  upon  the  fort,  and  cap- 
tured the  English  vessels,  Iphigenia  and  Argonaut, 
trading'  on  the 'coast.  The  Spanjsh  Commandant, 
hoisting  the  national  standard,  declared  that  the  whole 
line  of  coast  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  60th  degree  of 
north  latitude  belonged  to  the  King  of  Spain.  After 
much  delay,  and  loss  and  vexation  to  the  proprietors, 
the  captured  vessels  were,  however,  restored  by  the 
viceroy,  on  the  assumption  that  nothing  but  ignorance 
of  the  rights  of  Spain  could  have  induced  the  mer- 
chants in  question  to  attempt  an  establishment  on  that 
coast.  Of  these  particulars  the  court  of  London  had 
been  regularly  informed,  by  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
so  long  ago  as  the  10th  of  February ;  and  his  excel- 
lency at  the  same  time  requested,  that  measures  might 
be  taken  for  preventing  his  Britannic  Majesty's  sub- 
jects from  frequenting  those  coasts,  and  from  carry- 
ing on  their  fisheries  in  the  seas  contiguous  to  the 
Spanish  continent,  as  derogatory  to  the  incontestable 
rights  of  the  crown  of  Spain.  The  claims  of  Spain, 
in  relation  to  her  right  of  dominion  and  sovereignty 
in  America,  were  in  the  highest  degree  chimerical : 
Charles  the  Third,  however,  had  died  in  December, 
1788,  and  his  son  Charles  the  Fourth,  the  succeeding 
sovereign  of  Spain,  confiding  in  the  justice  of  his 
claims,  offered  to  submit  the  decision  to  any  one  of 
the  kings  of  Europe,  leaving  the  choice  wholly  to 
his  Britannic  Majesty.  The  reply  of  the  court  of 
London  to  the  memorial  of  the  Spanish  ambassador 
is  said  to  have  been  unnecessarily  haughty ;  and  an 
atonement  was  demanded  for  a  proceeding  so  inju- 
rious to  Great  Britain. 

On  the  statement  of  the  case  in  the  royal  message, 
the  House  of  Commons  unanimously  voted  an  address 
to  the  King,  assuring  his  Majesty  of  their  determina- 
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tion  to  afford  the  most  zealous  and  affectionate  support 
in  such  measures  as  might  become  requisite  for  main- 
taining the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  the  essential 
interests  of  his  dominions.  A  vote  of  credit  also 
passed  the  House  for  the  sum  of  1,000,000?. ;  and 
vigorous  military  and  naval  preparations  were  made 
in  both  kingdoms,  in  the  contemplation  of  an  imme- 
diate declaration  of  war. 

The  session  closed  on  the  10th  of  June ;  and,  on 
the  llth,  the  Parliament  was  dissolved  by  procla- 
mation. 

Unable  to  contend  alone  with  England,  Spain  had, 
in  an  early  stage  of  the  negotiation,  applied  to  France 
for  aid ;  but  finding  her  unwilling  to  interfere,  she 
complied  with  the  British  demand  of  previous  resti- 
tution and  indemnification  ;  and,  on  the  2d  of  October, 
a  convention  was  signed  at  the  Escurial,  by  which 
every  point  in  dispute  was  conceded  by  Spain.  The 
settlement  at  Nootka  was  restored ;  the  free  naviga- 
tion and  right  of  fishery  in  the  Southern  Pacific  were 
confirmed  to  Britain  ;  a  full  liberty  of  trade  and  even 
of  settlement  was  granted  to  all  the  north-west  coasts 
of  America,  beyond  the  most  northerly  of  the  Spanish 
settlements,  unaccompanied,  however,  by  any  formal 
renunciation  of  their  right  of  sovereignty;  and  the  two 
powers  were,  on  the  other  hand,  equally  restrained 
from  attempting  any  settlement  nearer  to  Cape  Horn 
than  the  most  southerly  of  the  settlements  actually 
formed  by  Spain.  An  article  was  also  inserted  in  this 
treaty  :  "  That  in  all  future  cases  of  complaint,  or 
supposed  infraction  of  the  present  convention,  no  act 
of  violence  shall  be  committed,  but  an  exact  report 
shall  be  made  of  the  affair  to  the  respective  courts, 
who  will  terminate  such  difference  amicably." 

But  though  Great  Britain  was  thus  happily  rescued 
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from  the  horrors  of  war  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe, 
our  Indian  possessions  were,  at  the  same  time,  involv- 
ed in  a  state  of  hostility.  Of  all  the  native  princes  of 
India,  Tippoo  Su|tan,  the  son  and  successor  of  Hyder 
Ally,  was  the  most  formidable  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  the  most  active  to  disturb  its  authority,  and 
counteract  its  interests.  The  peace  of  Man  galore  in 
1784  had,  it  was  supposed,  secured  his  fidelity  by 
very  feeble  ties ;  and  the  splendid  embassy  which 
soon  after  that  event  he  dispatched  to  France,  afford- 
ed just  reason  to  suspect  that  some  plan  was  concert- 
ed between  the  French  government  and  the  tyrant  of 
Mysore,  for  the  annoyance  of  the  British  settlements 
in  India.  The  increasing  power  of  Tippoo  was  not 
less  formidable,  to  the  Dutch  than  to  the  English; 
and  the  vicinity  of  Cochin,  their  most  flourishing  set- 
tlement on  the  continent  of  India,  to  the  territories  of 
that  restless  despot,  filled  them  with  alarming  appre- 
hensions for  its  safety.  But  the  Dutch,  fully  sensible 
of  the  perilous  situation  of  Cochin,  had  got  possession 
of  two  other  forts,  situated  between  tnat  place  and 
Mysore,  to  protect  their  favourite  settlement.  One 
of  these  forts,  called  Cranganore,  was  taken  from  the 
Portuguese  by  the  Dutch,  who  retained  quiet  posses- 
sion of  it  till  some  time  in  the  year  1779,  when  it  was 
conquered  by  Hyder  Ally  and  garrisoned.  When  the 
war,  however,  broke  out  in  1780,  between  Hyder  and 
the  English,  he  was  obliged  to  evacuate  his  garrisons 
on  the  Malabar  coast,  to  employ  his  force  in  the  Car- 
natic ;  and  Holland  and  France  soon  after  uniting 
with  him  against  England,  the  Dutch  availed  them- 
selves of  Hyder's  troubles  to  seize  clandestinely  the 
fort.  Hyder  was  highly  offended  at  the  liberty  taken 
by  his  good  ally,  and  complained  loudly  of  the  trans- 
action  j  but  by  the  mediation  of  the  French,  a  com- 
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promise  took  place.     The  forts  of  Cranganore  and 
Acottah  were,  however,  still  objects  of  Tippoo's  am- 
bition ;  and  notwithstanding  his  father  had  ceded  the 
former  by  agreement  to  the  Dutch,   he  marched  a 
formidable  force  in  June,  1789,  towards  Cranganore, 
with  an  avowed  design  of   dispossessing  them,  and 
asserting  a  claim  of  right,  founded  on  the  transactions 
just  related.     Unable  to  retain  the  foris,  and  appre- 
hensive for  the  fate  of  Cochin  itself,  the  Dutch  enter- 
ed into  a  negotiation  with  the  Rajah  of  Travancore 
for  the  purchase  of  them.     Tippoo,  on  being  informed 
of  this  circumstance,  offered  a  larger  sum  than  the 
Rajah;  but  as  the  latter  was  the  ally  of  Great  Bri- 
tain,  who  was  consequently  bound  by  treaty  to  assist 
him,  that  politic  people   plainly  perceived   that,  by 
placing  them  in  his  hands,  they  erected  a  most  power- 
ful barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  a  turbulent 
and  ambitious  neighbour.      The  imprudence  of  the 
Rajah  in  entering  upon  such  a  purchase,  while  the 
title  was  disputed,  drew  down  upon  him  the  heaviest 
censures  from  the  government  of  Madras;  and  he  was 
repeatedly  cautioned  against  proceeding  in  the  nego- 
tiation.    The  Rajah,  however,  not  only  concluded  the 
purchase  with  the  Dutch,  but  even  treated  with  the 
Rajah  of  Cochin,  without  the  privity  of  Tippoo,  to 
whom  the  latter  was  an  acknowledged  tributary.     It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  Tippoo  would  remain  an 
idle  spectator  of  these  transactions.     He  insisted  on 
the  claim  which  he  retained  over  these  forts,  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  conquered  by  his  father,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  subsequent  compromise,  he  assert- 
ed, with  some  plausibility,  that  in  virtue  of  the  feudal 
laws,  no  transfer  of  them  could  be  made  without  his 
consent  as  Sovereign  of  Mysore.     Accordingly,  on 
the  29th  of  December,  1789,  Tippoo  made  a  direct 
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attack  upon  the  lines  of  Travancore  ;  but  receiving 
a  remonstrance  from  the  British  government  of  Fort 
St.  George,  he  desisted  from  farther  hostilities,  and 
even  apologized  for  his  recent  conduct,  by  affirming, 
that  the  attack  was  occasioned  by  the  Rajah's  people 
having  first  fired  on  his  troops  ;  that  notwithstanding 
this,  he  immediately  ordered  his  troops  to  discontinue 
the  attack,  and  sent  back  the  people  whom  they  had 
captured.  From  the  29th  of  December  to  the  1st  of 
March,  1790,  Tippoo  Sultan  remained  perfectly  quiet, 
still,  however,  asserting  his  claims  to  the  feudal  sove- 
reignty of  the  forts,  but  at  the  same  time  offering  to 
submit  the  object  in  dispute  to  the  decision  of  any 
impartial  arbitration.  TheRajah,  who  appears  all  along 
confident  of  being  supported  by  the  British  arms,  ven- 
tured on  the  1st  of  March  to  make  an  offensive  attack  on 
Tippoo's  lines.  For  this  extraordinary  step,  the  Rajah 
alleged,  in  excuse,  the  hostile  preparations  of  Tippoo  in 
the  erection  of  batteries,  &c.  An  engagement  took 
place;  and  war  being  thus  commenced,  the  British  go* 
vernment  conceived  themselves  bound  to  take  an  active 
part  in  favour  of  the  Rajah  their  ally.  Though  the 
justice  of  the  war  may  be  fairly  questioned,  yet  as 
the  favourite  object  of  the  English  had  long  been  the 
humbling  of  Tippoo,  it  must  be  confessed  there  was 
at  least  much  policy  in  selecting  the  present  period 
for  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  purpose.  With  all 
the  other  native  powers  of  India  we  were  not  only  at 
peace,  but  treaties  of  alliance  existed  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  two  most  powerful  states  in  that 
quarter,  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas,  both  of  whom 
declared  themselves  in  perfect  readiness  to  exert  their 
utmost  force  to  crush  the  rising  power  of  Mysore. 
Unfortunately  for  Tippoo,  while  he  was  thus  exposed 
to  the  vengeance  of  a  powerful  confederacy,  the  dis-* 
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tracted  state  of  France  cut  off  all  hopes  of  assistance 
from  his  once  great  and  formidable  ally. 

This  summer  was  rendered  remarkable  from  the 
heat  of  political  controversy,  occasioned  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  French  revolution.  The  anniversary  of 
that  event,  dated  from  the  fall  of  the  Bastile,  July  the 
14th,  having  been  celebrated  with  great  triumph  m 
several  parts  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  zealous  friends 
of  those  popular  rights  which  it  asserted,  Mr.  Burke 
soon  alter  published  his  celebrated  work,  entitled 
"  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,"  in  which 
he  had  employed  all  the  imdiminished  powers  of  his 
wit,  eloquence,  and  reasoning,  to  expose  to  the  public 
resentment  and  indignation  those  persons  who  had  in 
this  country  manifested  their  approbation  of  the  re- 
volution in  France;  and  to  place  that  revolution 
itself  in  an  odious  light,  as  an  event  to  be  deplored, 
detested,  and  deprecated.  In  an  appendix,  he  invit- 
ed and  exhorted  all  Christian  princes  to  make  *'  a 
common  cause  with  a  just  prince,  dethroned  by  rebels 
and  traitors."  The  deluded  people  of  France,  to  be 
rescued  from  the  evils  which  they  had  brought  upon 
themselves,  must,  as  he  affirmed,  be  subdued  ;  and 
he  recommended,  that  this  war,  or  crusade,  should 
be  conducted  on  principles  different  from  any  former 
one.  The  members  of  the  Revolution  Society,  and 
the  other  comrnemorators  of  the  French  revolution, 
he  strongly  inveighed  against ;  and  he  charged  Dr. 
Price  in  particular  with  having  fulminated,  in  his 
revolution  sermon,  principles  little  short  of  treason 
and  rebellion.  This  extraordinary  production  gave 
rise  to  numberless  replies,  of  which  the  most  memo- 
rable was  "  The  Rights  of  Man,"  written  by  Thomas 
Paine.  Not  content  with  pointing  out  what  he  re- 
garded as  the  misrepresentations  of  Mr,  Burke,  and 
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the  abuses  and  corruptions  of  the  existing-  government, 
he  daringly  attacked  the  principles  of  the  constitution 
itself,  indecently  describing  it  as  radically  vicious  and 
tyrannical ;  and  reprobating  the  introduction  of  aris- 
tocracy or  monarchy,  under  whatever  modifications, 
into  any  form  of  government,  as  a  flagrant  usurpation 
and  invasion  of  "  the  unalienable  rights  of  man." 
This  tract  unfortunately  appeared  at  a  time  when  a 
large  proportion  of  the  community  were  in  a  state  of 
great  irritation  and  discontent;  and  as  it  was  written 
in  a  popular  style  and  manner,  innumerable  converts 
were  made  to  its  system,  and  infinite  pains  were  taken 
to  circulate  it  amongst  the  body  of  the  people.  Poli- 
tical institutions  were  also  formed  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  professing  to  have  in  view  the  reform  of  the 
constitution,  but  which,  with  too  much  reason,  were 
suspected  really  to  aim  at  its  subversion. 

On  opening  the  new  Parliament,  which  assembled 
on  the  25th  of  November,  1790,  the  King  expressed 
his  satisfaction  that  the  differences  with  Spain  were 
brought  to  an  amicable  termination  ;  and  observed, 
that,  since  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  a  foundation 
had  been  laid  for  a  pacification  between  Austria  and 
the  Porte — that  a  separate  peace  had  actually  taken 
place  between  Russia  and  Sweden,  but  that  the  war 
between  Russia  and  the  Porte  still  continued.  He 
observed,  with  concern,  the  war  in  India,  occasioned 
by  an  unprovoked  attack  on  an  ally  of  the  British 
nation ;  but  which,  from  the  state  of  our  forces  in 
India,  and  the  confidence  which  the  riatiye  powers 
had  in  the  British  name,  there  was  a  favourable:  pros- 
pect of  bringing  to  a  speedy  and  successful  conclusion. 
.  On  the  3d  of  December  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer presented  to  the  House,  a  copy  of  the  con- 
vention with  Spain,  the  terms  of  which  were  ratified 
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in  both  Houses  by  great  majorities,  but  not  unani- 
mously ;  for  the  documents  relative  to  the  negotiation 
being  partly  withheld,  Mr.  Grey  moved  for  the  pro- 
duction of  such  papers  as  contained  the  requisitions 
made  by  ministers  to  the  court  of  Spain  ;  declaring, 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  decide  upon  the  policy 
of  the  late  measures  without  sufficient  documents,  as 
the  House  could  not  at  present  determine,  whether 
we  might  not  have  gained  all  the  boasted  advantages 
of  the  convention  at  a  much  less  expense  than  had 
been   incurred;  or,   whether   the  late   disputes  were 
owing  to  the  restless  ambition  and  unjust  claims  of 
Spain,  or  to  the  rashness,  presumption,  and  ignorance 
of  his  Majesty's  ministers.     Mr.  Fox  affirmed,  that, 
by  this  convention,  our  rights  were  greatly  curtailed  : 
the  treaty,  he  said,  was  a  treaty  of  concessions  instead 
of  acquisitions;  and   we  had   given   up  what  was  of 
infinite  value  to  Spain,  and  retained  what  could  never 
be  of  much  to  ourselves.    In  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
convention  was  reprobated   by  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,  who,  in  a  speech  replete  with  diplomatic  in- 
formation, took  an  extensive  review  of  the  politics  of 
Europe  from   the  peace  of  1782.     The  basis  of  our 
politics  at  that   period    was,    he  said,   a  permanent 
pacific  system  for  Europe.     This  principle  we  had 
pursued  with  respect  to  France,  in  extinguishing  all 
false  ideas  of  rivalship,  in  leaving  nothing  undefined, 
nothing  to  commissaries,   nothing  to  foreign  inter- 
ference.    With  respect  to  Spain,  the  view  was  to 
give  the  most  of  what  was  conceded  to  the  weakest 
power ;  and  this  was  done  with  the  more  propriety, 
as  American   possessions  were  no  longer  the  same 
object  with  England  as  formerly.     As  to  Holland, 
the  design  was  to  stipulate  in  favour  of  the  general 
freedom  and  extension  of  trade,  and  to  counteract  th* 
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spirit  of  commercial  monopoly  which  had  long-  distin- 
guished that  power.  In  pursuance  of  this  system  of 
politics,  the  commercial  treaty  with  France  had  been 
concluded,  as  well  as  the  convention  with  Spain  re- 
specting the  Spanish  American  Main  in  1786.  At 
this  period  the  King  of  Prussia  died,  and  then  com- 
menced an  entire  new  system  of  English  politics. 
France  was  again  held  out  as  our  natural  enemy. 
Every  court  was  to  tremble  at  the  name  of  Britain. 
Holland  was  obliged  by  force,  and  not  upon  prin- 
ciple, to  return  to  our  alliance.  The  Turks  and 
Swedes  were  put  in  motion  to  murder  the  Russians. 
Denmark  was  forbidden  to  interfere,  and  more  work 
was  found  for  the  Emperor  in  the  Belgic  provinces. 
To  crown  the  whole,  the  British  triumph  was  at  last 
to  terminate  in  Nootka  Sound.  A  few  adventurers 
and  men  of  letters  had  fitted  out  ships  with  fine 
names;  and  under  Portuguese  colours  and  papers, 
prepared  to  break  through  a  system  regarding  Spa- 
nish America,  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
policy  of  Europe  for  more  than  '200  years.  In  con- 
clusion, we  arm  in  a  manner  the  most  insulting,  and 
summon  Spain  in  terms  equally  unprecedented.  Such 
was  the  present  system,  but  we  had  not  even  pursued 
that  with  consistency  arid  ability.  We  had  neither 
secured  France,  nor  Spain,  nor  any  other  power.  l**j 
the  convention,  the  fishery  was  defined  to  our  disad- 
vantage, being  limited  to  ten  leagues  from  the  shore. 
As  to  the  right  of  trading,  that  was  asserted  even  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  by  the  treaty  of  1670,  and  afterwards 
acknowledged  in  1749.  But  this  proceedingat Nootka 
endangered  the  whole  advantages  of  our  commercial 
treaty  with  Spain.  We  were  doing  the  work  of 
other  nations,  and  North  America  in  particular.  He 
should  vote,  his  lordship  said,  for  the  previous  queg* 
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tion,  to  shew  the  Spaniards  the  true  temper  of  the 
nation,  that  we  were  not  restless  or  insolent,  as  our 
enemies  represent  us;  to  preserve  our  reputation  in 
Europe  ;  and  to  deter  future  ministers  from  a  similar 
proceeding. 

On  the  15th  of  December  Mr.  Pitt  stated  the  whole 
amount  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  armament  to 
be  2,821, GOO/.  From  this,  however,  he  said,  that 
300,000/.  might  be  deducted  for  naval  stores  on  hand; 
\>ut  this  he  should  avoid,  \vishing  to  have  every  ex- 
penditure occasioned  in  any  degree  by  the  armament, 
stated  separately,  and  separately  provided  for:  upon  this 
principle,  he  should  include  the  expense  of  the  addition 
of  6000  seamen  at  312,000/.,  making  the  sum  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  3,133,000/.  This  addition  of  debt  Mr.  Pitt 
hoped  the  House,  considering  the  great  resources  of  the 
country,  would  meet  with  energy.  He  accordingly 
proposed  various  temporary  taxes,  which  would  dis- 
charge the  incumbrance  in  four  years — with  the  assist- 
ance of  500,000/.  which  he  had  it  in  contemplation  to 
take  from  the  unclaimed  dividends  lying  in  the  Bank 
of  England,  the  amount  of  which  he  estimated  at 
660,000/.  This  proposition,  which  excited  alarm  in 
all  the  great  chartered  companies,  and  in  the  com- 
mercial and  mercantile  world  in  general,  was  strongly 
opposed  by  Messrs.  Fox,  Thornton,  and  Whitbread  ; 
and  the  minister  at  length  consented,  by  way  of  com- 
promise, to  accept  of  a  loan  of  500,000/.  from  the 
Hank,  without  interest,  so  long  as  a  floating  balance 
to  that  amount  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
cashier. 

Mr.  Burke,  on  the  17th  of  December,  moved  "  that 
the  House  do  resolve  itself  into  a  committee,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  state  of  the  impeachment  of 
Warren  Hastings,  Esq."  -He  then  made  a  second 
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motion,  "  that  an  impeachment  by  this  House,  in  the 
name  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  against  War- 
ren Hastings,  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  is 
still  pending."  From  this  proposition,  almost  all  the 
lawyers  in  the  House  declared  their  total  dissent;  and 
Mr.  Erskine,  in  a  very  elaborate  speech,  endeavoured 
to  show  that,  in  consequence  of  the  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament, the  impeachment  had  abated.  Upon  this 
great  question,  in  the  decision  of  which  the  honour, 
the  dignity,  and  the  authority  of  the  House  were  so 
deeply  involved,  the  Speaker  delivered  his  opinion ; 
and,  upon  an  extensive  review  of  facts  and  prece- 
dents, he  gave  it  as  his  decided  judgment,  that  the 
impeachment  was  still  legally  pending.  In  this  opi- 
nion Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Fox,  and  the  most  eminent  parlia- 
mentary authorities  on  both  sides,  concurred.  After 
a  short  interval  Mr.  Burke,  adverting  to  the  perpetual 
obstructions  thrown  in  the  way  of  this  trial  by  the 
body  of  the  law,  made  a  third  motion,  that  the  mana- 
gers be  instructed  to  proceed  to  no  other  parts  of  the 
impeachment,  excepting  such  as  relate  to  contracts, 
pensions,  and  allowances,  which  was  carried  with 
slight  opposition. 

The  resolution  of  the  Commons,  which  decided 
that  an  impeachment  did  not  abate  by  a  dissolution 
of  Parliament,  was  strongly  contested  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  On  a  message  from  the  Commons,  that 
they  were  ready  to  proceed  in  their  evidence,  their 
lordships  appointed  a  committee  to  search  into  pre- 
cedents, which  occasioned  a  suspension  of  the  business 
till  nearly  the  conclusion  of  the  session.  At  length 
the  report  being  made,  Lord  Porchester  moved,  on 
the  16th  of  May,  1701,  that  their  lordships  now  pro- 
ceed in  the  trial,  which,  after  considerable  opposition, 
was  carried  by  a  decisive  majority ;  and  their  lord- 
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ships  acquainted  the  House  of  Commons,  by  message, 
that  they  were  ready  to  proceed.  On  the  30th  of 
May,  the  managers  having  closed  their  case,  Mr. 
Hastings  requested  that  a  day  might  be  allowed  him 
for  stating  what  he  thought  of  importance  respecting* 
the  farther  progress  of  his  trial,  and  on  the  2d  of 
June,  the  Lords  being  seated  in  Westminster-hall, 
he  rose  and  delivered  from  writing  a  speech  of  con- 
siderable length,  in  which,  after  expressing  a  willing- 
ness and  desire  to  wave  his  formal  defence  to  the 
charges  exhibited  against  him,  and  to  refer  himself 
to  their  lordships'  immediate  judgment,  he  went  into 
a  statement  of  the  substance  of  these  charges,  to 
which  he  gave  brief  and  clear  answers.  His  sum- 
ming up  was  in  the  following  terms  :  "To  the  Com- 
mons of  England,  in  whose  name  I  am  arraigned  for 
desolating  the  provinces  of  their  dominion  in  India, 
1  dare  to  reply,  that  they  are,  and  their  representa- 
tives annually  persist  in  telling  them  so,  the  most 
flourishing  of  all  the  states  of  India — it  was  I  who 
made  them  so.  The  valour  of  others  acquired,  I  en- 
larged, and  gave  shape  and  consistency  to  the  domi- 
nion which  you  hold  there ;  I  preserved  it ;  1  sent 
forth  its  armies  with  an  effectual,  but  economical, 
hand,  through  unknown  and  hostile  regions,  to  the 
support  of  your  other  possessions :  to  the  retrieval  of 
one  from  degradation  and  dishonour ;  and  of  the 
other  from  utter  loss  and  subjection.  I  maintained 
the  wars  which  were  of  your  formation  or  that  of 
others,  not  of  mine.  I  won  one  member  of  the  great 
Indian  confederacy  by  an  act  of  seasonable  restitu- 
tion :  with  another  I  maintained  a  secret  intercourse, 
and  converted  him  into  a  friend  :  a  third  I  drew  off 
by  diversion  and  negotiation,  and  employed  him  as 
the  instrument  of  peace.  When  you  cried  out  for 
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peace,  and  your  cries  were  heard  by  those  who  were 
the  object  of  it,  I  resisted  this  and  every  other  species 
of  counteraction  by  rising  in  my  demands  ;  and  ac- 
complished a  peace,  a  lasting",  and  I  hope  an  everlast- 
ing- one,  with  one  great  state  ;  and  I  at  least  afforded 
the  efficient  means  by  which  a  peace,  if  not  so  durable* 
more  seasonable  at  least,  was  accomplished  with  an- 
other. I  gave  you  all,  and  you  have  rewarded  me 
with  confiscation,  disgrace,  and  a  life  of  impeach- 
ment."— "  There  is  no  object  upon  earth  so  near  my 
heart  as  that  of  an  immediate  determination  of  this 
tedious  prosecution.  I  am  so  confident  of  my  own. 
innocence,  and  have  such  a  perfect  reliance  upon  the 
honour  of  your  lordships,  that  I  am  not  afraid  to  sub- 
mit to  judgment  upon  the  evidence  which  has  been 
adduced  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution."  The  Lords 
afterwards  passed  a  resolution  to  proceed  farther  in 
the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  the 
next  session  of  Parliament. 

The  boundaries  of  religious  toleration  were  this 
year  extended.  It  is  a  truth  not  very  flattering  to 
national  liberality,  that,  notwithstanding  the  boasted 
freedom  of  our  constitution,  no  country  in  Europe  has 
been  more  jealous  of  its  church  establishment.  Re- 
ligious animosity  has  been  in  all  ages  of*  the  Christian 
church  a  source  of  calamity  to  the  human  kind ;  and 
he  who  endeavours  to  point  out  the  absurdity  of  sacri- 
ficing the  cardinal  virtue  of  charity,  at  the  shrine  of 
vain  and  presumptuous  speculation,  deserves  the  thanks 
of  society.  A  reform  in  the  penal  statutes  was  at  this 
time  peculiarly  called  for,  since,  in  the  year  1790,  a 
large  body  of  Catholic  dissenters  had  formally  pro- 
tested against  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  against 
his  assumed  authority  of  releasing  men  from  their  civil 
obligations,  or  dispensing  with  the  sacredness  of  oaths. 
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It  was  upon  this  principle  that  Mr.  Mitford,  the  soli- 
citor-general, afterwards  Lord  Redesdale,  moved  on 
the  21st  of  February  for  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  to  enable  him  to  bring1  in  "  a  bill  to  relieve, 
upon  conditions  and  under  restrictions,  persons  called 
Protestant  Catholic  dissenters,  from  certain  penalties, 
to  which  Papists  are  by  law  subject.  Mr.  Fox  con- 
tended for  the  bill  being  made  general.  Let  the  sta- 
tute book,  said  he,  be  revised,  and  strike  out  all  those 
laws  which  attach  penalties  to  mere  opinions.  He 
reprobated  those  statutes  which  condemn  every  man 
who  worships  God  in  his  own  way,  as  guilty  of  trea- 
son against  the  state.  The  bill  passed  through  both 
Houses,  in  its  original  shape,  without  a  dissenting 
voice. 

Disputes  disgraceful  in  themselves,  and  injurious  to 
the  administration  of  justice,  having  frequently  arisen 
between  the  court  and  the  jury,  between  the  judges 
and  the  counsel  on  trials  for  libel,  Mr.  Fox,  ever  active 
in  the  defence  of  popular  rights,  moved  for  a  bill  to 
ascertain  the  authority  of  juries  in  such  cases.  With 
respect  to  the  pretended  distinction  between  law  and 
fact,  he  observed,  that  when  a  man  was  accused  of 
murder,  a  crime  consisting  of  law  and  fact,  the  jury 
every  day  found  a  verdict  of  guilty  :  and  this  was  also 
the  case  in  felony  and  every  other  criminal  indict- 
ment. Libels  were  the  only  exception,  the  single 
anomaly.  He  contended  that,  if  the  jury  had  no 
jurisdiction  over  libels,  the  counsel  who  addressed 
them  on  either  side,  as  to  the  criminality  of  the  pub- 
lication, were  guilty  of  a  gross  and  insolent  sarcasm. 
It  was  admitted  on  all  hands,  said  Mr.  Fox,  that  a 
writing  might  be  an  overt  act  of  treason.  In  this 
case,  if  the  court  of  King's  Bench  were  to  say  to  the 
jury,  '  consider  only  whether  the  criminal  published 
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the  paper — do  not  consider  the  nature  of  it — do  not 
consider  whether  it  correspond  to  the  definition  of 
treason  or  not' — would  Englishmen  endure  that  death 
should  be  inflicted,  without  a  jury  having"  had  an 
opportunity  of  delivering  their  sentiments  whether 
the  individual  was,  or  was  not,  guilty  of  the  crime 
with  which  he  was  charged  ?  Mr.  Pitt  agreed  with 
the  principles  stated  by  Mr.  Fox,  but  recommended 
the  bringing  in  a  bill  "  to  remove  all  doubts  respect- 
ing the  rights  and  functions  of  juries  in  criminal 
cases."  The  bill  was  accordingly  introduced,  and 
passed  the  Commons ;  but  on  its  transmission  to  the 
Lords,  it  was  opposed,  on  the  second  reading,  by  the 
lord-chancellor,  on  pretence  of  its  being  too  late  in 
the  session  to  discuss  a  measure  of  such  importance, 
and  the  bill  was  consequently  postponed. 

Mr.  Wilberforce,  on  the  18th  of  April,  brought  for- 
ward his  long  expected  motion  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  which  he  introduced  with  a  copious  and 
masterly  display  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  that 
measure.  His  specific  motion  was,  "  for  a  bill  to  pre- 
vent the  further  importation  of  African  negroes  into 
the  British  colonies;1'  but  being  supported  chiefly  by 
arguments  of  humanity,  and  opposed  by  those  of  in- 
terest, it  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  75  voices. 

A  discussion  now  incidentally  arose,  the  result  of 
which,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  was  of  high  im- 
portance. At  the  time  that  Canada  was  ceded  to 
this  country  by  France,  and  became  a  British  colony, 
the  King  had  promised  its  inhabitants  the  benefits  of 
the  British  constitution.  The  French  settlers  in  that 
countr}*,  and  the  native  Canadians,  had  been  joined 
by  a  considerable  number  of  British  subjects,  and  by 
royal  emigrants  from  America  ;  and  these  were  most 
anxious  to  secure  the  advantages  which  the  royal 
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promise  had  held  out  to  their  expectations.  The 
ministers  had,  for  some  time,  directed  their  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  it  was  recommended  to  the  imme- 
diate notice  of  Parliament,  by  a  message  from  the 
Kirtg  in  the  present  session.  Accordingly,  on  the  4th 
of  March,  Mr.  Pitt  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  regulating  the  government  of  Canada,  and  he 
entered  into  a  long  and  minute  detail  of  every  pro- 
vision which  he  meant  to  propose.  It  was  meant  to 
divide  the  country  into  two  provinces,  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  and  to  establish  two  distinct  govern- 
ments. The  legislature  of  each  province  was  to  con- 
sist of  a  council  and  house  of  assembly,  the  members 
of  the  assembly  were  to  be  chosen  by  freeholders  pos- 
sessing landed  property  to  the  amount  of  40s.  a  year, or 
occupiers  of  houses  worth  20/.  a  year,  and  the  members 
of  the  council  were  to  hold  their  seats  for  life ;  with  a 
reservation  of  a  power  to  the  crown,  for  annexing  to 
certain  honours  an  hereditary  right  of  sitting  in  the 
council.  The  habeas  corpus  act  was  to  be  rendered 
a  permanent  law  of  the  colony.  A  provision  was  to 
be  made  for  the  Protestant  clergy,  by  an  allotment 
of  lands.  Appeals  were  to  be  allowed  to  the  privy- 
council,  in  the  first  instance,  and  from  thence  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  Great  Britain  renounced  the  right 
of  taxation ;  no  taxes  were  to  be  imposed  but  such  as 
were  necessary  for  the  regulation  of  trade  and  com- 
merce; and  these  only  by  the  legislature  of  the  coun- 
try. The  bill  passed  through  its  first  stages  without 
opposition,  and  almost  without  debate.  It  was  read 
a  first  and  second  time ;  it  passed  the  committee,  and 
the  report  was  received  by  the  House;  and  no  dis- 
approbation was  shown  ;  but  on  the  second  consider- 
ation of  the  report,  on  the  8th  of  April,  Mr.  Fox 
a  warm  ppposition  to  the  bill,  The  great 
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object  of  all  popular  assemblies,  he  observed,  was, 
that  the  people  should  be  fully  and  fairly  represented; 
but  when  the  assembly  of  one  province  was  to  consist 
of  only  sixteen,  and  the  other  of  thirty  persons,  they 
deluded  the  people  by  a  mockery  of  representation. 
They  seemed  to  give  them  a  free  constitution,  when, 
in  fact,  they  withheld  it;  and  he  hoped  it  would  never 
be  said,  that  the  constitution  of  Canada  was  modelled 
after  that  of  England.  That  these  representatives 
should  be  elected  lor  tjie  term  of  seven  years,  he  re- 
probated as,  equally  inconsistent  with  freedom.  Even 
in  England,  where  the  frequent  return  of  election* 
was  attended  with  so  much  real  inconvenience,  the 
propriety  of  the  septennial  bill  was  justly  a  subject  of 
doubt;  but  in  a  country  sp  differently  circumstanced 
as  Canada,  there  coujcl  be  no  plausible  objection  to 
annual,  or  at  most  triennial,  elections.  Another 
strong  ground  of  objeqtion  with  Mr.  Fox  was,  that 
the  legislative  councils  were  unlimited,  as  to  numbers^ 
by  any  other  restriction  than  the  pleasure  of  the  King1, 
tp  whom  a  power  was  also  reserved  of  annexing  to 
certain  honorary  and  titular  distinctions  an  hereditary 
right  of  sitting1  in  council.  As  to  hereditary  honours, 
or  hereditary  powers,  to  say  they  were  good  or  not, 
as  a  general  proposition,  was,  difficult ;  but  he  saw 
nothing  so  good  in  them  as  to  warrant  their  introduc- 
tion into  a  country  where  they  were  not  known.  He 
did  not  think  it  wise  to  destroy  them  where  they  ex- 
isted ;  but  to  create  them  where  they  did  not  exist, 
he  considered  as  exceedingly  unwise.  He  could  not 
account  for  it,  unless  it  was  that  Canada  having  been 
formerly  a  French  colony,  there  might  be  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reviving  those  titles  of  honour,  the  extinction 
of  which  some  gentlemen  sp  much  deplored,  and 
to  revive  in  the  West  that  spirit  of  chivalry  which 
ii  C  2 
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had  fallen  into  so  much  disgrace  in  a  neighbouring 
country. 

On  the  re-commitment  of  the  bill,  on  the  6th  of 
May,  Mr.  Burke  enlarged  upon  the  importance  of  the 
act  which  they  were  now  about  to  perform.    The  first 
consideration,  he  said,   was  the  competency  of  the 
House  to  such  an  act.     A  body  of  rights,  commonly 
called  the  Rights  of  Man,  had  been  lately  imported 
from  a  neighbouring  kingdom.     The  principle  of  this 
new  code  was,  that  all  men  were,  by  nature,  free  and 
equal  in  respect  of  their  rights.    If  this  code,  therefore, 
were  admitted,  the  power  of  the  House  could  extend 
no  farther  than  to  call  together  the  inhabitants  of  Ca- 
nada to  choose  a  constitution  for  themselves.     The 
practical  effects  of  this  system  might  be  seen  in  St. 
Domingo  and  the  other  French  islands.     They  were 
flourishing  and  happy  till  they  heard  of  the  Rights 
of  Man.    As  soon  as  this  system  arrived  among  them, 
Pandora's  box,  replete  with  every  mortal  evil,  seemed 
to  fly  open,  hell  itself  to  yawn,  and  every  demon  of 
mischief  to  overspread  the  face  of  the  country.     Mr. 
Fox  defended  his  former  sentiments  respecting  the 
French  revolution ;  and  repeated  that  he  thought  it, 
upon  the  whole,  one  of  the  most  glorious  events  in  the 
history  of  mankind.     In  this  assertion,  however,  he 
spoke  of  the  revolution,  not  of  the  constitution,  which 
still  remained  to   be  improved   by   experience,  and 
accommodated   to   circumstances.      The  Rights  of 
Man,  which  his  right  honourable  friend  had  ridiculed 
as  visionary,  were  the  basis  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion.    Our  statute  book  recognised  the  original  inhe- 
rent rights  of  the  people  as  men,  which  no  prescrip- 
tion could  supersede,  no  accident  could  remove  or 
obliterate.     These   had  once   been  the  principles  of 
his  right  honourable  friend,  from  whom  he  had  learn- 
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ed  them.  His  right  honourable  friend  had  said,  with 
equal  energy  and  emphasis,  that  he  knew  not  how  to~ 
draw  a  bill  of  indictment  against  a  whole  people. 
Having  been  taught  by  him  that  no  revolt  of  a  nation 
was  caused  without  provocation,  he  could  not  help- 
rejoicing  at  the  success  of  a  revolution  resting  upon 
the  same  basis  with  our  own — the  immutable  and  un- 
alienable  Rights  of  Man.  Mr.  Burke  rose  again,  and 
insisted  that  the  discussion  of  the  Quebec  bill  was  a 
proper  opportunity  to  put  the  country  on  its  guard 
against  those  dangerous  doctrines  which  prevailed  in 
France,  and  which  had  found  so  many  advocates  here. 
He  had  differed  on  many  occasions  from  Mr.  Fox, 
but  there  had  been  no  loss  of  friendship  between  them. 
But  there  was  something  in  the  accursed  French  con- 
stitution  that  envenomed  every  thing.  On  hearing 
this,  Mr.  Fox  immediately  exclaimed,  there  was  no 
loss  of  friendship.  Mr.  Burke  said,  there  was — he 
knew  the  price  of  his  conduct;  he  had  done  his  duty, 
and  their  friendship  was  at  an  end.  Mr.  Fox's  feel- 
ings were  now  too  powerful  for  utterance.  Invo- 
luntary tears  were  observed  to  steal  down  his  cheek, 
whilst  a  profound  and  expressive  silence  pervaded  the 
House.  At  length,  recovering  himself,  he  said,  that 
however  events  might  have  altered  the  mind  of  his 
right  honourable  friend,  for  such  he  must  still  call 
him,  he  could  not  so  easily  consent  to  relinquish  and 
dissolve  that  intimate  connexion  which  had  for  twenty- 
five  years  subsisted  between  them.  He  hoped  that 
Mr.  Burke  would  think  on  past  times;  and,  whatever 
expressions  of  his  had  caused  the  offence,  that  he 
would  at  least  believe  that  such  was  not  his  intention. 
The  concessions  of  Mr.  Fox  are  said  to  have  produced 
no  visible  impression  on  Mr.  Burke;  and  from  this 
day  a  schism  took  place  in  the  politics  of  opposition. 
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On  the  28th  of  March  Mr,  Pitt  delivered  a  mes- 
sage to  tbe  House  of  Commons  from  the  King,  import- 
ing* that  the  endeavours  which  he  had  used  in  con- 
junction with  his  allies  to  effect  a  pacification  between 
Russia  and  the  Porte  not  having-  proved  successful, 
his  Majesty  judged  it  requisite,  in  order  to  add  weight 
to  his  representations,  to  make  some  further  augmen- 
tation of  his  naval  force.  When  this  message  was 
taken  into  consideration,  Mr.  Pitt,  fully  aware  of  the 
ambitious  views  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  who  had 
Avowed  her  resolution  to  interfere  in  the  internal  con- 
cerns of  Poland,  and  had  made  no  secret  of  her  in- 
tention to  place  the  imperial  crown  on  the  head  of 
her  grandson,  Constentine,  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  enlarged  much  on  the  necessity  of 
attending  to  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe.  The  influence  of  the  Turkish  empire,  he 
observed,  was  of  great  effect  in  the  general  scale, 
Its  present  situation  was  such  as  to  afford  just  cause 
of  apprehension  to  other  powers  :  and  to  Prussia,  in 
particular,  it  must  be  highly  injurious  to  suffer  the 
Turkish  empire  to  be  diminished  in  force  and  conse- 
quence. He  therefore  moved  an  address,  assuring 
bis  Majesty  that  his  faithful  Commons  would  make 
good  such  expenses  $s  might  be  found  necessary. 
This  address  was  opposed  by  the  whole  strength  and 
talents  of  opposition,  but  it  was  carried  by  228  against 
135  voices.  On  the  1 2th  of  April  following,  Mr, 
Grey  moved  3.  series  of  resolutions,  expressive  of  the 
impolicy  and  inexpediency  of  a  war  with  Russia,  on 
such  grounds.  The  motion  was  negatived  by  £59 
against  179;  but,  as  a  Russian  war  was  evidently  an 
unpopular  measure,  ministers  at  length  relinquished 
the  point  in  dispute.  Oczakow  and  its  district  re- 
mained with  Russia;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
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summer,  preliminaries  of  peace  between  the  two  em- 
'pires  were  signed  at  Gralutz,  and  afterwards  ratified 
at  Yassi. 

In  May  a  bill  was  brought  into  Parliament  for  the 
establishment  of  a  colony  at  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  by  way  of  experiment  whether  the  culture 
of  sugar,  and  other  tropical  prod  acts,  might  not  b& 
carried  on  by  free  negroes;  and  notwithstanding  a 
strong  opposition  by  the  West  India  planters,  it  pass- 
ed both  Houses  by  a  great  majority.  The  session 
terminated  on  the  10th  of  June,  when  the  King  ex* 
pressed  his  perfect  satisfaction  at  the  zeal  with  which 
the  two  Houses  had  applied  themselves  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  different  objects  which  he  had  recom- 
mended to  their  attention. 

The  affairs  of  France,  though  unnoticed  in  the  King's 
speech,  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  were  now  in  a 
very  critical  state.  On  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  Sep* 
tember,  1 790,  Necker,  whose  popularity  had  been  long 
extinct,  having  received  information  from  M.  de  la 
Fayette  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  and  that  the 
mob,  which  had  been  very  riotous  during  the  day, 
designed  to  attack  his  house  in  the  night,  he  fled,  in 
alarm,  to  his  country  house,  at  St.  Ouen ;  and,  the 
next  day,  having  sent  a  farewell  letter  to  the  assem- 
bly, he  left  Paris,  on  his  way  to  Switzerland.  In  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  month,  the  King  of  France 
communicated  to  M.  Boirille  the  design  he  had  form- 
ed, of  qnittittg  Paris,  and  retiring  to  one.  of  the  fron- 
tier towns,  where  he  meant  to  collect  around  him  such 
of  his  troops  and  subjects  as  still  retained  their  fidelity; 
and  in  case  other  means  should  fail,  to  call  in  the 
assistance  of  his  allies,  for  the  restoration  of  order  and 
tranquillity  in  the  kingdom.  The  King  declared 
that,  with  respect  to  this  plan,  he  acted  in  perfect  con- 
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cert  with  the  Emperor,  and  his  other  allies,  who  in- 
sisted on  his  being  at  liberty  before  they  took  any 
steps  in  his  favour.  M.  Bouille  declared  himself  totally 
adverse  to  the  project,  as  fraught  with  danger,  and 
probably  with  ruin.  At  the  lutter  end  of  January,  1791, 
however, the  King  notified  to  M.  Boaille,  that  he  hoped 
to  accomplish  his  departure  from  Paris  in  the  month 
of  March  or  April.  On  the  22d  of  January  the  King 
communicated  to  the  National  Assembly  a  letter  from 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  containing  strong  protes- 
tations of  amity  towards  France;  but  intimating  that, 
to  consolidate  that  friendship,  the  revocation  of  the 
decree  of  the  4th  of  August,  1790,  for  the  suppression 
of  feudal  rights,  would  be  necessary,  several  German 
princes,  possessing  fiefs  in  Lorraine  and  Alsace,  being 
injured  thereby;  that  all  innovations  iu  virtue  of  that 
decree  be  abolished,  and  matters  put  upon  their  an- 
cient footing.  The  Assembly  immediately  voted  a 
large  augmentation  of  military  force,  regardless  of 
the  intimation,  that  the  Emperor  had  acted  only  in 
on  official  capacity,  in  conformity  to  the  decrees  of 
the  diet. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  the  King  being  on  the  point 
of  setting  out  from  Paris  to  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud, 
to  pass  the  Easter  festival,  his  carriage  was  stopped 
by  an  immense  crowd,  chiefly  of  the  lowest  rank, 
under  the  apprehension  of  an  intended  escape,  and 
consequent  counter-revolution.  Notwithstanding  the 
exertions  of  M.  de  la  Fayette,  who  attended  the 
King's  person,  and  pledged  himself  for  his  security, 
he  was  finally  compelled  to  return  to  the  Thuilleries. 
On  a  complaint  of  this  insult  to  the  Assembly,  the 
president  made  a  respectful  apology  to  the  King,  and 
a  transient  but  fallacious  calm  succeeded.  In  a  de- 
claration signed  by  the  Emperor  Leopold  at  Mantua, 
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on  the  20th  of  May,  and  im mediately  transmitted  to 
Paris,  information  was  conveyed  to  the  King  and 
Queen,  that  the  plan  concerted  for  effecting1  a  counter- 
revolution was  in  great  forwardness,  and  that  100,000 
troops,  to  be  furnished  by  the  several  courts  of  Vienna, 
Madrid,  and  Turin,  with  the  aid  of  the  circles  of  the 
empire  and  the  Swiss  cantons,  would  be  ready  to  enter 
France  at  the  latter  end  of  July,  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  the  regiments  remaining  loyal,  the  armed  volun- 
teers, and  all  the  mal-contents  of  the  provinces.  Ou 
the  night  of  the  20th  of  June,  the  King,  Queen,  Dau- 
phin, and  Princess  Elizabeth,  sister  to  the  King,  also 
the  Count  and  Countess  de  Provence,  suddenly  disap- 
peared from  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries.  Eluding 
the  vigilance  of  the  guard,  Monsieur  and  Madame 
took  the  road  to  Mons;  the  rest  of  the  royal  family 
that  of  Montmedi.  The  King  left  behind  him  a  paper, 
in  which  he  formally  revoked  all  his  past  declarations, 
as  the  effect  of  compulsory  influence,  prohibiting  the 
ministers  from  signing  any  order,  and  enjoining  the 
keeper  of  the  seals  to  send  them  to  him  when  required 
in  his  behalf.  On  the  discovery  of  this  event,  the  King's 
arms  and  effigies  were  taken  down  and  broken  by  the 
populace  of  Paris;  a  proclamation  of  the  National  As- 
sembly, however,  soon  restored  order.  The  royal 
authority  was  formally  suspended  by  a  decree  of  the 
Assembly,  and  a  provisional  executive  council  appoint- 
ed. The  national  guards  were  instantly  in  arms,  and 
deputations  from  all  the  different  public  bodies  appear- 
ed at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  with  the  strongest  and 
firmest  professions  of  patriotism  and  obedience.  Al- 
most immediately,  however,  it  was  announced  that  the 
King  and  Queen  had  been  arrested  in  their  progress, 
at  a  place  called  Yarennes,  near  the  frontier.  They 
were  quickly  brought  back  to  Paris,  and  again  con- 
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signed  to  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries.  Their  en- 
trance into  the  metropolis,  and  their  slow  and  mourn- 
ful procession  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  city, 
exposed  to  the  scornful  gaze  and  hitter  taunts  of  the 
multitude,  formed  a  spectacle  deeply  affecting.  The 
Queen,  whose  morning  and  meridian  way  through  life 
had  been  strewed  with  roses  and  myrtles,  now  appear- 
ed to  feel  the  fatal  reverse  of  her  fortune  with  exqui- 
site sensibility  ;  and  perhaps,  with  a  dark  and  dreadful 
foreboding  of  the  future. 

Commissioners  from  the  Assembly  having  waited 
upon  the  King,  to  receive  his  written  declarations 
respecting  the  late  event,  his  Majesty  asserted,  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  leaving  the  kingdom,  but  meant 
merely  to  ftx  at  Montmedi,  till  the  vigour  of  govern- 
ment should  be  restored,  and  the  constitution  settled. 
It  was  said,  that  the  King  had  long  carried  on  a  secret 
correspondence  with  M.  Bouille,  Governor  of  Metz, 
and  commandant  of  the  forces  on  the  German  fron- 
tier, who  had  sent  a  detachment  to  escort  the  King  to 
Montmedi — a  position  to  be  maintained  only  by  force, 
and  whence,  in  case  of  necessity,  he  could  easily  re- 
treat to  the  Austrian  territory  of  Luxemburg.  The 
accidental  arrest  of  the  King  entirely  disconcerted 
these  measures,  and  M.  Bouille  made  his  escape  into 
Germany,  where  he  published  a  strong  declaration 
against  the  Assembly.  Some  of  the  more,  violent 
members  of  the  Assembly  now  proposed,  that  they 
should  declare  an  abdication,  and  place  the  Dauphin 
on  the  throne.  Milder  and  more  moderate  counsels, 
however,  prevailed  ;  and  the  King  remained  at  the 
Thuilleries,  vigilantly  guarded,  till  the  completion  of 
the  constitution.  On  the  3d  of  September  the  Con- 
stitutional Act  was  presented  to  the  King,  who  signi- 
fied his  acceptance  of  it  in  writing,  on  the  13th ;  and 
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on  the  following  day  he  appeared  at  the  Assembly, 
introduced  by  a  grand  deputation  of  sixty  members, 
to  consecrate  the  assent  he  had  given;  concluding 
with  an  oath  to  be  faithful  to  the  nation  and  to  the 
law,  and  to  employ  the  powers  vested  in  him  for  the 
maintenance  of"  the  constitution.  On  the  30th  of  the 
same  month,,  the  Constituent  National  Assembly,  as  it 
was  termed,  after  an  uninterrupted  session  of  two 
years  ami  four  months,  terminated  its  existence  by  a 
spontaneous  dissolution,  having,  by  a  kind  of  self-de- 
nying ordinance,  determined  that  none  of  its  members 
should  be  eligible  to  the  next  legislative  assembly. 

The  French  revolution  was  this  year  again  celebrat- 
ed in  England  :  particularly  at  Birmingham,  where, 
on  the  1'Jih  of  July,  a  party  of  gentlemen,  to  the  num- 
ber of  90,  had  a  public  dinner  at  the  Hotel.  Pre- 
viously to  the  meeting,  a  most  inflammatory  hand-bill 
was  circulated  by  some  person,  whose  zeal  was  evi- 
dently greater  than  his  judgment;  and  as  party  spirit 
ran  very  high  at  Birmingham,  as  the  dissenters  were 
numerous,  and  generally  attached  to  the  principles  of 
the  French  revolution,  and  as  the  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants firmly  adhered  to  the  church  and  to  the 
King,  such  a  hand-bill  naturally  excited  a  great  fer- 
mentation in  the  town.  A  considerable  number  of 
persons  assembled  round  the  house  at  which  the  meet- 
ing was  to  be  held,  and  hissed  the  company  as  they 
entered.  These  symptoms  of  discontent  induced  them 
to  depart  at  a  very  early  hour,  after  which  the  mob 
became  riotous,  and  demolished  all  the  windows  in 
front  of  the  hotel,  notwithstanding  the  personal  inter, 
position  of  the  magistrates.  On  the  next  day,  Fri- 
day, July  the  15th,  the  mob  assembled  in  still  greater 
numbers,  and,  there  being  no  adequate  force  at  hand 
to  oppose  them,  became  ungovernable.  They  de 
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stroyed  Dr.  Priestley's  meeting  house  and  residence, 
another  meeting  house,  and  several  elegant  and  valu- 
able houses  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  belonging 
to  dissenters.  These  disgraceful  riots  continued  from 
the  evening  of  Thursday  to  that  of  Sunday,  when  a 
party  of  light  horse  arrived  at  Birmingham,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  inhabitants.  The  mob  then  dispersed, 
all  mischief  ceased,  tranquillity  was  restored,  and  some 
of  the  ringleaders  were  secured.  In  an  early  part  of 
the  business,  the  magistrates  had  offered  100  guineas 
reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  author  of  the  inflam- 
matory hand-bill  already  mentioned,  and  a  greater 
reward  was  afterwards  offered  by  government  for  the 
same  purpose,  but  without  effect.  The  rioters  who 
were  apprehended  were  put  on  their  trial  at  the  en- 
suing assizes,  and  two  of  them  were  executed.  At 
Dr.  Priestley's  house,  his  philosophical  apparatus,  his 
library,  and  his  manuscripts,  were  destroyed.  The  loss, 
of  course,  was  considerable,  and,  in  some  respects, 
irreparable.  The  losses  sustained  by  Dr.  Priestley, 
as  well  as  by  the  other  sufferers,  from  those  licentious 
outrages,  were  made  good  by  the  hundred,  in  the 
way  which  the  law  directs,  and  in  which  all  similar 
losses  are  compensated ;  but  the  jury  having  made 
considerable  deductions  from  the  Dr.'s  estimate,  his 
damages  being  laid  at  4122/.  lls.  9d.  -and  the  sum 
awarded  being  2502/.  18s.  he  vented  his  complaints 
in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the  people  of  Bir- 
mingham. 

Previously  to  this  period,  societies  had  been  formed 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  upon  the  plan  of  the 
revolution  society  ;  and,  although  they  had  not  yet 
proceeded  to  those  extremities  to  which  they  soon  after 
had  recourse,  their  avowed  principles,  and  promuN 
gated  sentiments,  were  sufficient  to  arouse  the  govern- 
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ment  to  vigilance,  if  not  to  fill  them  with  alarm.  A 
regular  correspondence  was  carried  on  with  the  revo- 
lutionary societies  in  France,  from  which  even  dele- 
gates were  sent  to  compliment  the  associated  sons  of 
French  liberty  in  this  country. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

THE  English  Parliament  assembled  on  the  31st  of 
January,  1792,  when  the  King  announced  the  mar- 
riage of  his  son  the  Duke  of  York  with  the  Princess 
Frederica,  daughter  of  the  Kinsf  of  Prussia  ;  and  in- 
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formed  the  two  Houses  that  a  treaty  had  been  con- 
cluded, under  his  mediation  and  that  of  his  allies, 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and 
preliminaries  agreed  upon  between  the  latter  of  those 
powers  and  Russia.  The  general  state  of  affairs  in 
Europe,  he  said,  promised  a  continuance  of  peace; 
and  he  was  induced  to  hope  for  an  immediate  reduc- 
tion of  the  naval  and  military  establishments.  The 
debates  on  the  address,  and  several  succeeding  dis- 
cussions in  both  Houses,  principally  turned  upon  the 
line  of  policy  pursued  by  the  ministry,  in  their  inter- 
ference in  the  quarrel  between  Turkey  and  Russia, 
and  in  the  hostility  they  had  displayed  towards  the 
latter  power. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  Mr.  Pitt  exhibited  an  in- 
teresting picture  of  national  prosperity.  The  amount 
of  the  permanent  revenue,  with  the  land  and  malt 
duties  annexed,  from  January  1791  to  January  1792, 
he  estimated  at  16,730,000/.  being  300,000/.  more 
than  the  aggregate  of  the  preceding  year.  The  per- 
manent expenditure,  including  the  interest  of  the 
debt,  the  annual  million  applied  towards  its  extinc- 
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tion,  the  civil  list,  and  the  military  and  naval  esta- 
blishments, he  calculated  at  15,810,000/.  leaving  a 
clear  surplus  of  more  than  900,00()/.  In  this  state  of 
things  he  thought  himself  authorized  to  propose  the 
repeal  of  a  part  of  the  more  burdensome  taxes,  to 
the  amount  of  about  200,00()/.  per  annum  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  to  apply  the  sum  of  400,000/.  to  the 
reduction  of  the  national  debt,  in  aid  of  the  annual 
million  appropriated  by  Parliament.  This  would 
still  fall  far  short  of  his  estimate  of  the  national  ability, 
and  there  was  good  ground  to  believe  that  we  had 
not  reached  by  many  degrees  the  summit  of  our 
prosperity.  When  the  debentures  to  the  American 
loyalists  should  be  discharged,  which  would  happen 
in  about  four  years,  an  addition  of  near  300,0007. 
would  accrue  to  the  revenue.  In  consequence  of  the 
general  improvement  of  credit,  the  three  per  cents 
would  soon  rise  so  hiffh  as  to  enable  the  Parliament 
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to  effect  a  reduction  of  the  four,  and,  as  soon  as  by 
law  redeemable,  of  the  five  per  cents,  which  would 
add  the  sum  of  ?00,00()/.  or  little  less,  to  the  sinking 
fund.  The  indefinite  additions  which  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  increasing  produce  of  the  existing 
taxes,  the  result  of  our  rapidly  increasing  commerce, 
must  mock  all  calculation.  Our  exports  had  risen  one- 
third  in  value  since  the  year  1783,  i.e.  from  14,741,000^. 
to20,120,000/.  and  our  internal  trade  had  increased  in 
at  least  an  equal  proportion.  Thus  should  we  be 
enabled  to  make  a  swiftly  accelerated  progress  in  the 
essential  work  of  liquidating  the  national  debt,  and  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time  to  reach  a  point  which, 
perhaps,  not  long  since,  was  thought  too  distant  for 
calculation.  On  the  continuance  of  our  present  pros- 
perity it  was  indeed  impossible  to  count  with  cer- 
tainty ;  but  unquestionably  there  never  was  a  ti 
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when,  from  the  situation  of  Europe,  we  might  more 
reasonably  expect  a  durable  peace  than  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  Such  were  the  brilliant  hopes  which 
at  this  moment  the  people  were  taught  to  indulge,  and 
with  such  dazzling  but  deceptive  splendour  rose  the 
morn  of  a  year  which  was  destined  to  set  in  darkness. 

On  the  7th  of  March  the  House  of  Commons  re- 
solved itself  into  a  committee,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion an  establishment  for  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
York.  By  the  treaty  of  marriage,  the  King  of 
Prussia  engaged  to  give  his  daughter  a  portion  of 
100,000  crowns,  and  the  duke  agreed  to  make  her 
royal  highness  a  present  of  6000/.  and  to  place  at 
her  sole  disposal,  for  pin  money,  4000/.  per  annum. 
Mr.  Pitt  now  proposed  that  1 8,000 /.  a  year  should  be 
allowed  them  out  of  the  consolidated  fund;  in  addi- 
tion to  which,  it  was  in  contemplation  that  a  farther 
sum  of  7000/.  a  year  should  be  allowed  them  out  of 
the  Irish  revenue.  Lastly,  he  should  propose,  that 
in  the  event  of  her  royal  highness  surviving  the 
duke,  the  jointure  of  8,000/.  a  year  to  her  royal 
highness  should  be  also  payable  out  of  the  conso- 
lidated fund.  In  the  opposition  to  the  motion,  the 
Bishopric  of  Osnaburgh  was  alluded  to,  as  producing 
his  royal  highness  a  considerable  sum,  and  12,0007. 
being  already  settled  on  him,  several  members  con- 
sidered the  proposed  grant  too  large  :  the  resolutions 
were,  however,  carried. 

Thesystem  of  raising  money  by  lottery  was  strongly 
opposed,  in  a  committee  of  supply,  on  the  28th  March, 
when  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  proposed  that 
S12,500/.  be  obtained  by  that  mode.  Mr.  M.  A. 
Taylor  expressed  his  surprise  that,  in  a  time  of  pro- 
found peace,  the  minister  should  have  recourse  to  a 
method  of  levying  money  so  extremely  injurious  to 
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the  morals  and  happiness  of  the  people,  and  conjured 
the  legislature  to  adopt  some  other  means.  Several 
instances  were  adduced  of  the  evils  to  which  the  system 
of  state  lotteries  had  led,  amounting  to  robbery  and 
suicide,  and  a  petition  from  the  grand  jury  of  Mid- 
dlesex was  presented  by  Mr.  Mainwaring,  earnestly 
praying  the  House  to  take  the  subject  into  serious 
consideration.  The  impression  which  these  repre- 
sentations produced  was  such,  that  a  motion  for  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  evils  arising  from  this 
source  was  immediately  carried. 

On  the  2nd  of  April,  the  House  resolved  itself  into 
a  committee  on  the  African  slave  trade.  From  the 
decision  on  Mr.  Wilberforce's  motion  last  session,  it 
appeared  that  the  enthusiasm  of  Parliament  for  the 
abolition  had  greatly  abated ;  while  on  the  other  hand 
that  of  the  public  in  general  had  increased.  The 
table  of  the  house  was  now  covered  with  petitions 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  imploring  in  earnest 
language  the  abolition  of  that  inhuman  traffic.  Mr. 
Wilberforce  declared,  that  from  his  exertions  in  this 
cause  he  had  found  happiness,  though  not  hitherto 
success.  It  enlivened  his  waking  and  soothed  his 
evening  hours,  and  he  could  not  recollect  without  sin- 
gular satisfaction,  that  he  had  demanded  justice  for 
millions  who  could  not  ask  it  for  themselves.  He  was 
aware  that  several  who  opposed  him,  judging  by  the 
humanity  with  which  their  own  slaves  were  treated, 
could  not  conceive  how  the  conduct  of  others  could 
be  so  cruel.  But  it  was  not  a  Trajan  or  an  Antoninus 
that  would  make  him  in  love  with  despotism,  for 
though  they  would  not  misuse  their  power,  there  were 
a  great  many  others  that  would.  He  disclaimed  any 
design  of  an  immediate  emancipation  of  the  negroes, 
and  concluded  an  able  and  eloquent  speech,  by  moving 
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the  question  of  abolition.  Mr.  Wilberforce  was 
powerfully  supported  by  many  of  the  most  respect- 
able members  of  the  House  ;  amongst  whom  Mr. 
Whitbread  particularly  distinguished  himself.  It  was 
the  necessary  quality  of  despotism,  he  said,  to  corrupt 
and  vitiate  the  heart :  and  the  moral  evils  of  this 
system  were  still  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  poli- 
tical. But  no  mildness  in  practice  could  make  that 
to  be  right  which  was  fundamentally  wrong".  Nothing 
could  make  him  give  his  assent  to  the  original  sin  of 
delivering  man  over  to  the  despotism  of  man.  It  was 
too  degrading  to  see,  not  the  produce  of  human 
labour,  but  man  himself,  made  the  object  of  trade. 
Mr.  Dundas,  who  had  been  advanced  to  the  dignity 
of  secretary  of  state,  by  the  resignation  of  the  Duke 
of  Leeds,  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  middle 
and  moderate  plan,  such  as  would  reconcile  the  inte- 
rests of  the  West  India  islands  with  the  eventual 
abolition  of  the  trade ;  and  moved,  that  the  word 
gradual  might  be  inserted,  before  abolition.  Mr. 
Pitt  declared  his  decided  disapprobation  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  conjured  the  House  not  to  postpone  even  for 
an  hour  the  great  and  necessary  work  of  abolition. 
Jlefltct,  said  he,  on  the  eighty  thousand  persons  annu- 
ally torn  from  their  native  land !  on  the  connexions 
which  are  broken!  on  the  friendships,  attachments, 
and  relationships  that  are  burst  asunder  !  There  is 
something1  in  the  horror  of  it  that  surpasses  all  the 
bounds  of  imagination.  How  shall  we  repair  the 
mischiefs  we  have  brought  upon  that  continent  ? 
If,  knowing  the  miseries  we  have  caused,  we  refuse 
even  now  to  put  a  stop  to  them,  how  greatly  aggra- 
vated will  be  the  guilt  of  Britain  !  Shall  we  not 
rather  count  the  days  and  hours  that  are  suffered  to 
intervene,  than  to  delay  the  accomplishment  of  such 
VOL,  ii.  3  F< 
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a   work  ?     If  we  listen  to  the  voice  of   reason    and 
duty,  and  pursue  this  night  the  line  of  conduct  which 
they  prescribe,  some  of  us  may  live  to  see  the  reverse 
of  that  picture  from  which  we  now  turn  our  eyes  with 
shame  and  regret.     We  may  live  to  behold  the  natives 
of  Africa  engaged  in  the  calm  occupations  of  industry 
•=— r in  the  pursuits  of  a  just  and  legitimate  commerce. 
We  may  behold  the  beams  of  science  and  philosophy 
breaking   in  upon  their  land,  which  at  some  happy 
period,  in  still  later  times,  may  blaze  with  full  lustre  ; 
and,  joining  their  influence   to  that  of  pure  religion, 
may  illuminate  and  invigorate  the  most  distant  extre- 
mities of  that  immense  continent.     Mr.  Fox  supported 
the  same  side,    with   much  force.     The  amendment, 
however,  was  carried,  by  a  majority  of  68 ;  on  which 
Mr.  Dundas  moved,   that  the  importation  of  negroes 
into   the  British  colonies  should   cease  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1800.     This,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Morn^ 
ington  (now  Marquis  Wellesley)  was,  after  great  dif- 
ficulty and  debate,   altered   to  January  1,   1796.     A 
series  of  resolutions  founded  on  this  basis  were  then 
agreed  to,  and   sent   up  for   the  concurrence  of  the 
Lords ;  where  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  third  son  of 
the  King,   commenced  his  parliamentary  career  with 
u  violent  declamation  against  the  abolition  and  its  ad- 
vocates.    The  lord-chancellor  moved,   that  evidence 
be  heard,  not  before  a  select  committee,  according  to 
the  proposition  of  Lord  Grenville,  but  at  the  bar  of 
the   House.     This  motion  having  been  carried,   very 
little  more  was  done  in  the  business  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  session. 

The  next  business  of  importance  that  came  under 
the  consideration  of  Parliament,  was  the  establishment 
of  a  new  police  for  the  city  and  liberty  of  West  mi  n-- 
$»ter.  The  bill  for  this  purpose  was  introduced  by 
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Mr.  Burton,  the  outline  of  whose  plan  was,   to  esta- 
blish five  principal  offices,  to  each  of  which  three  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  were  to  be  appointed,  with  a  salary 
of  300/.  each  per  annum.     The  fees  paid  into  ail  the 
offices  were  to  be  consolidated  into  one  fund,   which 
was  to  be  applied  towards  the  discharge  of  the  salaries, 
and  no  person  in  the  commission  was  to  be  permitted 
to    receive   fees.     To    unite    personal    security    with 
general  liberty  ;   to  preserve  inviolate  the   rights  of 
property  ;  to  repress  the  efforts  of  violence   without 
establishing  a  system  of  tyrannical  coercion,  is  among 
the  most  arduous  labours  of  government  and  legisla- 
tion.    That   the   established    system    required   some 
alteration,    no    person    acquainted    with    the   subject 
could  possibly  doubt :  but  in  the  new  regulations  it 
appeared  to  many  that  an  alarming  influence   was 
added  to  the  executive  power,  and  that  one  clause  in. 
particular,  by  which  the  constables  were  empowered 
to  apprehend  such  persons  as  could  not  give  a  good 
account  of  themselves,  and  the  magistrate  to  commit 
them  as  incorrigible  rogues  and  vagabonds,  conferred 
on   magistrates  a  power  pregnant   with   abuse;    the 
lower  class  of  the  people,  on  whom  it  would  exclu- 
sively fall,  having  seldom  the  means  of  applying  for 
legal  redress.     As  the  professed  design  of  this  clause 
was  to   facilitate  the  discovery  of  a  new  species  of 
criminals,   called  reputed   thieves,   it   was  pointedly 
asked,  what  was  the  definition  of  a  reputed  thief? 
To   punish   men  for  acts  which  they  had  not  com- 
mitted, but  for  crimes  which  they  intended  to  commit, 
was  a  new  and  dangerous  principle  in  English  law. 
Besides  this,  the  bill  referred  to  another  act,  as  the 
rule  of  punishment :  the  vagrant  act  was  the  statute 
alluded  to,  a  statute  sufficiently  objectionable,  both 
on  account  of  its  undefined  extent,  and  the  extreme 
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severity  of  the  punishments  it  inflicts.  The  present 
bill,  however,  was  not  proposed  as  an  absolute  remedy 
for  all  the  defects  of  the  existing  police,  but  as  a  mea- 
sure calculated  to  discover  the  best  mode  of  framing 
a  system,  which  might  approach  as  near  perfection  as 
human  infirmity  would  admit.  It  was  a  mere  expe- 
riment, being  limited  in  its  duration,  and  as,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  term  proposed,  Parliament  would  be 
able  to  judge  of  its  expediency,  it  passed  into  a  law. 
On  the  18th  of  April,  Mr.  Sheridan  made  his  long 
expected  motion  for  an  inquiry  into  the  grievances 
complained  of  by  petition  from  the  royal  Burghs  of 
Scotland.  The  petitions  set  forth  the  geireral  mis- 
management, misapplication  of  money,  dilapidation  of 
property,  and  various  injuries  and  grievances  sustained 
by  the  petitioners,  in  consequence  of  the  usurped 
authority  of  certain  self-elected  magistrates  in  these, 
burghs,  and  that  to  these  complaints  there  was  at  pre- 
sent no  redress  to  be  obtained  under  the  law  of  Scot- 
land. It'had  been  observed,  Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that 
there  were  such  grievances  in  England  as  well  as  in 
Scotland  :  but  was  this  any  reason  for  giving  redress 
to  neither  ?  Was  justice  to  be  'defeated  by  a  com- 
munity of  oppression  ?  Of  late  it  had  become  a 
fashion  to  decry  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  reform,  it 
was,  however,  the  best  part  of  our  constitution,  that  it 
contained  a  principle  of  reform  in  its  very  nature,  and 
M'e  had  at  this  day  nothing  in  it  that  was  beautiful, 
that  had  not  been  forced  from  tyrants,  and  taken  from 
the  usurpations  of  despotism.  Some  persons,  said  he, 
seem  to  think  that  the  French  revolution  should  deter 
us  from  thinking  of  reform.  Whatever  might  be  the 
conduct  of  the  parties  concerned  in  that  revolution, 
with  regard  to  the  event  itself  there  could  be  but  one 
feeling  upon  the  subject :  exultation  and  joy  at  the 
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clownfal  of  the  despotism  of  France,  the  greatest 
enemy  England  ever  had.  That  despotism,  whose 
ambitions,  restless,  and  turbulent  spirit,  had  cost 
England  so  many  thousands  of  her  subjects,  and  so 
many  millions  of  her  money  ;  that  despotism,  which 
had  long  disturbed  the  happiness  of  the  human  race, 
was  completely  destroyed.  We  ought,  he  said,  to 
attend  to  a  rational  and  sober  reformation  of  abuse?, 
at  a  time  when  there  was  nothing  to  interrupt  us  :  this 
was  the  only  way  of  avoiding  the  evils  with  which  a 
reformation  by  violence  might  be  attended.  The 
motion  for  a  committee  was  ably  supported  by  Mr. 
Fox,  but  was  lost  by  69  against  27. 

Mr.  Fox's  renewed  motion,  for  a  repeal  of  the  Test 
Laws  ;  and  Mr.  Whitbread's  motion  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  subject  of  the  Birmingham  riots,  were  subse- 
quently negatived,  by  large  majorities.  The  libel 
bill,  however,  introduced  in  the  last  session  by  Mr. 
Fox,  and  lost  in  the  Lords,  was  this  session  triumph- 
antly carried  through  both  Houses,  and  passed  into  a 
law,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  law  Lords, 
Thurlow,  Kenyon,  and  Bathurst.  A  bill  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Peers  by  Lord  Elgin,  for  the  relief 
of  the  Scottish  episcopalians,  who  had  long  been  sub- 
ject to  heavy  penalties  on  the  ground  of  disaffection 
to  the  revolution  establishment,  waa  also  passed. 

In  addition  to  the  political  societies  already  noticed, 
it  was  thought  proper,  by  many  of  the  professed  ad- 
vocates of  constitutional  liberty,  about  this  period,  to 
institute  a  society  under  the  name  of  the  Friends  of 
t?ie  People,  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  effecting  a  re- 
form in  Parliament,  on  the  principles  formerly  en- 
forced by  Mr.  Pitt.  About  thirty  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, besides  other  persons  of  note,  entered  their 
names  as  members  of  this  association.  When  Mr. 
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Grey,  one  of  the  members,  gave  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  move,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing"  session,  for 
an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  representation,  Mr. 
Pitt  warmly  declared  his  total  disapprobation  of  intro- 
ducing, at  a  period  so  critical  and  dangerous  as  the 
present,  a  discussion  of  such  difficulty  and  importance. 
This  he  affirmed  was  not  a  time  for  experiments;  and 
if  he  was  called  upon  either  to  risk  this,  or  for  ever  to 
abandon  all  hopes  of  reform,  he  would  say  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  preferring  the  latter  alternative.  Fie 
saw  with  concern  the  gentlemen  to  whom  he  alluded, 
virtually  united  with  others  who  professed  the  reform 
of  abuses,  and  meant  the  subversion  of  government. 
A  royal  proclamation  was  immediately  afterwards 
issued  against  the  public  dispersion  of  all  seditious 
writings,  and  against  all  illegal  correspondences — ex- 
horting the  magistrates  to  vigilance,  and  the  people  to 
submission  and  obedience.  The  proclamation  having 
been  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  25th 
of  May,  and  an  address  moved  of  approbation  and 
support,  it  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Grey  with  much 
warmth,  and  the  proclamation  itself  condemned  in 
severe  terms  as  a  measure  insidious  and  pernicious. 
The  diligent  inquiry,  said  the  opposition,  enjoined  by 
the  proclamation  after  the  authors  and  distributors  of 
wicked  and  seditious  writings,  could  only  tend  to 
establish  an  odious  and  arbitrary  system  of  espionage. 
This  was  the  system  which  had  made  the  old  govern- 
ment of  France  so  much  the  object  of  general  detes- 
tation, and  it  was  a  system  unworthy  of  the  sovereign 
of  a  free  people  to  recommend.  The  real  object  of 
the  proclamation  was  merely  to  discredit  the  late  asso- 
ciation in  the  view  of  the  public.  This  Mr.  Pitt  ex- 
plicitly disclaimed,  and  expressed  his  high  respect  for 
many  of  the  members  of  the  association  in  question,, 
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declaring1  thai  he  differed  from  them  only  in  regard  to 
the  time  and  mode  which  they  had  adopted  for  the 
attainment  of  their  object.  The  association  in  ques- 
tion did  not  come  within  the  scope  and  purview  of  the 
proclamation,  which  was  levelled  against  the  daring 
and  seditious  principles  which  had  been  so  assiduously 
propagated  amongst  the  people,  under  the  plausible 
and  delusive  appellation  of  the  Rights  of  Man.  The 
address  was  finally  carried,  without  a  division,  and, 
receiving  the  concurrence  of  the  upper  House,  was 
presented  in  form  to  the  throne.  It  was  followed  by 
addresses  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  :  and  the 
ministry  commenced  prosecutions  against  a  number  of 
offenders,  amongst  whom  Thomas  Paine  stood  most 
conspicuous.  Notwithstanding  the  professional  abi- 
lity of  Mr.  Erskine,  as  his  advocate,  he  was  found 
guilty  of  the  charge  ;  but  foreseeing  the  probability 
of  this  event,  he  had  effected  his  escape  to  France. 

The  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings  occupied  twenty-two 
days  of  the  present  session.  The  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment, towards  the  close  of  the  session,  was  also  drawn 
to  ihe  situation  of  India.  Mr.  Dundas  stated  ihe 
surplus  of  the  Bengal  revenue  for  the  preceding  year 
to  be  1,100,000/.  but  it  was  remarked  by  Mr.  Francis 
that  the  state  of  the  country  was  ill  able  to  bear  the 
weight  of  these  impositions.  The  seizAires  for  non- 
payment of  the  land  revenue  were,  he  said,  most 
alarmingly  notorious:  and  he  held  in  his  hand,  at  that 
moment,  two  Bengal  advertisements,  the  one  an- 
nouncing the  sale  of  seventeen  villages^  the  other  of 
forty-two.  The  rest  of  the  debute  consisted  chiefly 
in  desultory  conversation  concerning  the  Indian  war, 
the  principal  events  of  which  we  shall  briefly  describe. 

The  actual  commencement  of  hostilities  may  be 
dated  from  the  engagernent  between  the  troops  of  the 
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Rajah  of  Travancore,  stationed  at  Cranganore  for 
the  defence  of  that  fortress,  with  those  of  Tippoo 
Sultan  on  the  1st  of  May,  1790.  This  event  was  the 
signal  of  a  most  vigorous  preparation  for  war  on  the 
part  of  the  British.  The  grand  carnatic  army  imme- 
diately assembling,  under  the  command  of  General 
Meadows,  marched  through  the  southern  or  Coimbe- 
tore  country,  and,  penetrating  the  Ghauts,  or  passes 
of  the  mountains,  advanced  towards  the  city  of  Serin- 
gapatam,  the  capital  of  Mysore.  On  the  western 
side,  the  Bombay  army,  under  General  Abercrombie, 
after  reducing  Cannanore  and  several  other  places  on 
the  coast,  entered  the  kingdom  of  Mysore.  The 
Sultan  defending  himself  with  great  resolution,  and 
no  mean  display  of  military  skill,  General  Meadows 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  retreating  to  the 
vicinity  of  Madras;  where,  in  December  1790,  Lord 
Cornwallis  assumed  the  command  of- the  army  in 
person.  A  grand  effort  w^as  now  resolved  on  to  force 
a  passage  to  Seringapatam,  through  the  country  west- 
ward of  Madras.  On  the  21st  of  March,  1791,  the 
important  town  of  Bangalore  was  taken  by  storm, 
with  little  loss  on  the  part  of  the  British,  but  with  a 
dreadful  carnage  of  the  unresisting  garrison.  On  the 
13th  of  May,  the  army,  by  extraordinary  exertions, 
arrived  in  sight  of  the  superb  capital  of  Mysore,  de^ 
fended  by  the  Sultan  in  person;  and  on  the  next  day 
an  action  took  place,  in  which  Tippoo  was  defeated. 
The  swelling  of  the  Cavery,  however,  in  an  island 
formed  by  the  branches  of  which  Seringapatam  is 
situated,  with  the  want  of  provisions,  compelled  Lord 
Cornwallis  to  commence  his  retreat  to  Bangalore, 
almost  before  his  victory  could  be  announced.  Gene^ 
ral  Abercrombi-e,  who  had  advanced  through  the 
Ghauts  on  the  opposite  side,  with  a  view  to  form  % 
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junction  with  Lord  Cornwallis,  was  now  also  obliged 
to  lead  back  his  army,  over  the  mountains  they  had 
lately  passed.  In  the  interim,  the  troops  of  the 
Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas  kept  aloof,  leaving  the 
burden  of  the  war  almost  entirely  to  the  British. 
The  ensuing  campaign,  for  which  Lord  Cornwallis  had 
made  unremitted  preparations,  opened  early  in  I^e- 
bruary,  179-2.  The  eastern  and  western  armies,  re- 
suming their  former  plan  of  operations,  effected, 
before  the  end  of  the  month,  a  junction  under  the 
walls  of  Serin gapatam  ;  and  the  forces  of  the  Peishwa 
and  of  the  Nizam  encamped  also  at  a  small  distance, 
and  furnished  to  the  British  army  a  plentiful  supply 
of  stores  and  provisions.  On  the  6th  of  February  a 
general  attack  was  made  by  moon-light,  the  troops 
marching  in  grand  and  awful  silence  to  their  respec- 
tive posts,  on  the  lines  of  the  Sultan,  which  was  at- 
tended with  very  important  effects,  Tippoo  being 
compelled  to  relinquish  his  former  advantageous  posi- 
tion, which  covered  his  capital ;  and  Seringapatam 
was,  in  consequence  of  this  defeat,  closely  and  com- 
pletely invested.  The  situation  of  Tippoo  being  now 
almost  hopeless,  he  thought  proper  to  send  a  vakeel 
to  the  camp  of  Lord  Cornwallis  to  sue  for  peace; 
which  the  British  general  granted  on  the  hard  terms, 
1 .  Of  his  ceding  one  half  of  his  dominions  to  the  allied 
powers.  2.  Of  paying  three  crores  and  thirty  lacks 
of  rupees,  as  an  indemnification  for  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  3.  The  release  of  all  prisoners  ;  and, 
4.  The  delivery  of  two  of  his  sons  as  hostages  for  the 
due  performance  of  the  treaty. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  the  Princes,  each  mounted 
on  an  elephant  magnificently  caparisoned,  proceeded 
to  the  British  camp,  where  they  were  received  by 
Lord  Cornwallis  with  ail  possible  demonstrations  of 
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kindness  and  affection.  The  Princes,  the  eldest,  about 
ten,  and  the  younger  about  eight  years  of  age,  con- 
ducted themselves  with  a  politeness  and  propriety 
which  astonished  the  spectators.  On  the  19th  of 
March  the  definitive  treaty,  signed  by  the  Sultan,  was 
delivered  by  the  young  Princes,  with  great  solemnity, 
into  the  hands  of  Lord  Cornwallis;  but  the  sums  speci- 
fied in  the  second  article  not  being  actually  paid,  the 
Princes  remained  under  the  safeguard  and  custody  of 
his  lordship  for  sometime  longer.  The  ceded  terri- 
tories were  divided  into  three  equal  portions,  and 
shared  between  the  company,  the  Nizam,  and  the 
Mahrattas. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  Parliament  was  prorogued, 
his  Majesty  expressing  his  great  concern  at  the  actual 
commencement  of  hostilities  in  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, assuring  them  that  his  principal  care  would  be 
to  preserve  to  his  people  the  uninterrupted  blessings 
of  peace.  It  is  proper,  also,  to  remark,  that  as  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  there  was  a  war  on  the  con- 
tinent, a  proclamation  was  published  by  the  King, 
prohibiting  all  his  subjects  from  taking  any  part  in  it, 
by  accepting  commissions  from  either  party,  fitting 
out  privateers  or  letters  of  marque,  by  virtue  of  such 
commission,  or  serving  on  board  any  ship  of  war  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  belligerent  powers,  against  the 
other. 

The  second  National  Assembly  of  France  met 
October  1,  1791.  The  late  assembly  having  decreed 
that  no  person  should  be  eligible  to  two  successive 
legislatures,  the  present  was  not  only  destitute  of 
the  experience,  talents,  and  integrity  of  the  former, 
but,  having  been  chosen  aj,  a  period  when  the  national 
rage  was  at  the  highest  pitch,  was  of  a  much  more  re- 
publican  complexion.  The  opening  speech  of  the  King 
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was   received   with  applause,  and   the  president  ex- 
pressed the  united   wish  of  the  assembly  to  comply 
with  his  views,  but  this  fair  prospect  was  soon  over- 
cast.    By  the  King's  desire,  on  the  acceptance  of  the 
constitutional  act,  a  decree  of  indemnity  had  passed 
respecting  the  emigrants,  on  the  condition  of  their  re- 
turning to  their  country   within  a  limited  time  ;  the 
agent,  however,  deputed  on  this  commission  to  the 
refugee  princes  at  Coblentz,  was  not  only  treated  with 
contempt,    but   actually  imprisoned,   on  pretence  of 
his  want  of  passports.     In  consequence  of  this  outrage, 
and  of  the  hostile  preparations  of  the  emigrants,  a  de- 
cree passed  the  Assembly  early  in  November,  1791, 
declaring  Prince  Louis  Stanislaus  Xavier  to  have  for- 
feited, in  case  he  do  not  return  to  the  kingdom  in  two 
months,  his  eventual  claim  to  the  throne  ;  and,  by 
a  subsequent  decree,  the  Assembly  pronounced  the 
French  hostilely  assembled  on  the  frontier  guilty  of  a 
conspiracy  against  their  country,  in  case  they  did  not 
return    before  the   1st  of  January,  1792;  incurring 
thereby  the  forfeiture  of  their  estates  during  their 
lives,  but  without  prejudice  to  their  children.     On 
the  18th  of  November  a  severe  decree   passed    the 
Assembly  against  the  nonjuring  clergy,  but  to  both 
these   decrees   the  King  opposed   his  veto.     In  the 
mean  time,  the  emigrants  armed  at  Coblentz,  and  a 
political   crisis  evidently   approached  :   the  Assembly 
addressed  the  King  to  take  effectual  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  dangers  which  menaced  the  country  ;  and 
the  King,  in  reply,  assured  the  Assembly  that   the 
Emperor  had  done  all  that  could  be  expected  from 
a  faithful  ally. 

It  subsequently  appeared,  that,  on  the  24th  of  Au- 
gust, 1791,  the  Emperor  Leopold,  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  had  met  at  the 
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castle  of  Pilnitz,  in  Lusatia,  belonging  to  the  Elector, 
where  they  remained  to  the  28th.     On  the  27th,  the 
Emperor  delivered  the  following  declaration  to  the 
Count  d'Artois,  who  assisted  at  the  conferences,  and 
who  had,  in  tlie  month  of  May  preceding,  been  ad- 
mitted  to   a  personal   interview   with  the   Emperor 
at  Mantua. — "  His  Majesty   the  Emperor,  and   his 
Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  having  heard  the  de- 
sires   and    representations  of   Monsieur  and   of   his 
Royal  Highness  the  Count  d'Artois,  declare  jointly, 
that  they  regard  the  situation  in   which  his  Majesty 
the  King  of  France  actually  is  as  an  object  of  com- 
mon interest  to  all  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe.     They 
hope  that  this   concern  cannot  fail  to    be   acknow- 
ledged by  the  powers  whose  assistance  is  claimed  ; 
and  that  in  consequence  they  will  not  refuse  to  employ, 
jointly  with  their  said  Majesties,  the  most  efficacious 
means,  in  proportion  to  their  forces,  to  place  the  King 
of  France  in  a  state  to  settle,  in  the  most  perfect 
liberty,  the  foundations  of  a  monarchical  government, 
equally  suitable  to  the  rights  of  Sovereigns,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  French.     Then,  and  in  that  case,  their 
said  Majesties  are  decided  to  act  quickly,  and  with 
one  accord,  with  the  forces  necessary  to  obtain  the 
common  end  proposed.     In  the  mean  time  they  will 
give  suitable  orders  to  their  troops,  that  they  may  be 
ready  to  put  themselves  in  motion."     This  paper  was 
signed  by  the  Emperor  and  King,  whose  project  was, 
to  form  a  league  between  ail  the  powers  of  Europe, 
to  surround  France  on  every  side  with  their  armies ; 
and  then  to  publish  a  manifesto,  requiring  the  French 
government  to  restore  the  King  and  royal  family  to 
their  liberty,  to  re-instate  his  Majesty  in  his  dignity, 
and  to  re-establish  the  monarchy  on  a  solid  basis,  and 
upon  reasonable  principles.     Threats  of  an  invasion 
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and  an  attack  upon  all  points  were  to  be  held  out,  and 
to  be  executed  in  (rase  of  refusal.  And  it  was  agreed 
between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  according  as 
circumstances  should  determine,  either  to  make  the 
claims  of  the  German  princes  in  Alsace  a  subject  of 
negotiation,  or  a  pretext  for  war.  Addresses  were 
presented  to  the  Assembly  from  every  quarter  of  the 
kingdom,  indicating  their  dissatisfaction  with  the 
court.  The  republican  party  gained  great  strength  ; 
and  forming  themselves  into  a  club,  or  society,  assem- 
bling at  the  convent  of  the  Jacobine  Friars,  recently 
dissolved,  they  acquired  the  then  popular  but  since 
infamous  appellation  of  Jacobins.  The  friends  of 
monarchy,  on  the  other  hand,  had,  from  a  similarity 
of  circumstances,  obtained  the  name  of  Feuillants. 

Warlike  preparations  continued  to  be  made  by  the 
German  powers  \  when,  on  the  1st  of  March,  the 
Emperor  Leopold  II.  died  suddenly,  of  a  malignant 
fever,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Francis  II. 
This  event  produced  not  the  least  change  in  the 
system  of  continental  policy  ;  and  at  length,  the 
French  ambassador,  M.  Noailles,  was  ordered  to  re- 
quire from  the  Imperial  court  a  distinct  specification 
of  its  ultimate  objects.  The  reply  was  contained  in 
a  short  note  from  M.  Cobentzel,  stating  the  conditions 
of  peace  to  be  the  re-establishment  of  the  monarchy 
on  the  basis  of  the  royal  session  of  Louis  XVI.  held 
June  23,  1789.  All  hope  of  reconciliation  being  now 
at  an  end,  war  was,  in  conformity  with  a  message 
from  the  King,  on  the  20th  of  April,  formally  de- 
clared  against  Austria.  About  this  time,  a  letter  was 
written  by  the  King  of  France  to  the  King  of  Eng-» 
land,  expressing  his  obligations  to  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty for  his  impartial  conduct,  and  making  eager 
advances  to  the  formation  of  a  treaty  of  amity  and 
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alliance.  To  this  letter  an  answer  was  returned  on 
the  8th  of  July,  after  an  interval  of  twenty  days,  in- 
timating that,  in  the  existing  circumstances  of  the 
war  now  begun,  the  intervention  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  councils,  or  of  his  good  offices,  could  not 
be  of  use  unless  they  should  be  desired  by  all  the  par- 
ties interested.  War  having  been  declared,  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  published  an  address,  which  was 
immediately  succeeded  by  offers  of  voluntary  contri- 
butions from  numerous  classes  of  society,  and  demands 
from  some  of  them  to  be  sent  to  the  posts  of  greatest 
danger.  The  Assembly  also  enacted,  that  the  army 
should  be  increased  to  450,000  men,  and  that 
300,000,000  livres,  in  government  paper,  called  as- 
signats,  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  ministers, 
to  support  and  uphold  that  large  establishment. 

Rochambeau,  who  had  acquired  renown  in  the 
seven  years'  war,  was  appointed  to  command  an  army 
of  from  30  to  35,000  men  in  the  north,  and  took  up 
his  head-quarters  at  Valenciennes  ;  the  Marquis  de  la 
Fayette  commanded  the  army  of  the  centre,  and 
established  his  head-quarters  at  Mentz,  having  at  his 
disposal  20,000  men ;  and  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 
consisting  of  50,000,  was  placed  under  the  command 
of  Marshal  Luckner,  a  foreigner,  extending  itself  from 
Landau  to  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland.  On  the  1st 
of  May,  General  Dillon,  marching  from  Lisle  against 
Tournay,  was  opposed  by  a  body  of  Austrians  under 
Count  d'Happencourt,  when  the  French  troops,  un- 
accustomed to  the  fire  of  regular  soldiers,  fled  preci- 
pitately, and  were  pursued  to  the  gates  of  Lisle.  No 
sooner  had  General  Dillon  entered  that  city,  than  he 
was  murdered  by  his  fugitive  soldiers,  and  his  dead 
body  torn  in  pieces  by  the  mob,  under  pretence  of  his 
having  betrayed  his  troops  to  the  enemy.  On  the 
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same  day  another  expedition,  consisting-  of  10,000 
men,  under  Lieutenant-general  Biron,  directed  their 
march  towards  Mons,  but  were  obliged,  after  some 
partial  success,  to  retreat  with  the  utmost  precipita- 
tion to  Valenciennes.  A  third  expedition  under 
M.  Carl  was  also  obliged  to  retreat  without  effecting 
any  thing  of  importance.  La  Fayette,  who  had  the 
command  of  the  main  army,  had  orders  to  proceed  to 
Givet,  and  with  the  other  armies  under  Dillon,  Biron, 
and  Rochambeau,  to  form  a  general  rendezvous  in 
the  heart  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands;  but  the  failure 
of  Dillon  and  Biron  rendered  this  expedition  also  in  a 
great  measure  abortive. 

At  this  time,  the  French  cabinet  was  distracted  by 
angry  contests,  which  terminated  in  the  resignation  of 
Rochambeau,  commander-in-chief  of  the  northern 
army,  and  of  M.  de  Grave,  war  minister  j  the  former 
of  whom  was  succeeded  by  Luckner,  and  the  latter 
by  Servan.  The  King  firmly  refused  to  give  the 
royal  assent  to  a  decree  for  embodying  20,000  men  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  another,  authorizing 
the  banishment  of  any  nonjuring  priest  on  a  petition 
presented  to  the  directory  of  the  district  by  twenty 
citizens.  He  also  dismissed  Rolaad,  Servan,  and 
Claviere  ;  appointing  a  new  administration  of  the 
Feuillant  party.  On  the  20th  of  June,  one  Santerre, 
a  brewer,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  mob,  produced 
a  petition  to  the  King  for  the  dismission  of  the  new 
administration,  and  the  withdrawing  of  the  veto,  by 
means  of  which  he  had  been  persuaded  to  suspend  the 
execution  of  several  decrees.  An  immense  multitude, 
armed  with  pikes,  preceded  by  two  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  accompanied  by  a  crowd  of  women,  proceeded  to 
the  Assembly,  and  required  permission  to  present 
their  homage,  and  file  through  its  hall.  They  then 
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proceeded  to  the  palace,  and  soon  forced  their  way 
into  the  presence  of  his  Majesty,  to  whom  they  read 
their  petition.  Louis  XVI.  exhibited  on  this  occa- 
sion considerable  intrepidity  ;  neither  the  threats  nor 
bowlings  of  the  mob  could  prevail  upon  him  to  alter 
his  intentions,  or  withdraw  his  veto ;  and  the  populace 
was,  at  length,  persuaded  to  retire.  This  visit  to  the 
Thuilleries  was  but  a  prelude  to  one  far  more  terrible ; 
for  though  the  Girondists,  who  only  wished  for  a 
popular  administration,  always  exhibited  a  laudable 
aversion  to  the  shedding  of  blood,  yet  it  was  other- 
wise with  the  Robespierrean  party,  their  rivals,  who 
now  began  to  display  a  degree  of  ferocity  hitherto 
unexampled  in  any  age  or  country.  On  the  14th  of 
July,  the  day  of  the  federation,  when  Louis  approach- 
ed the  altar  to  renew  his  oath,  a  thousand  tongues  de- 
nounced him  as  a  perjured  prince  ;  and  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  that  the  Swiss  guards,  and  the  national 
grenadiers,  could  ensure  his  safety. 

The  propositions  of  the  court  of  Vienna  being 
deemed  inadmissible,  and  war  being  declared  by  France 
against  the  King  of  Hungary  on  the  20lh  of  April, 
a  counter-declaration  was  issued  on  the  5th  of  July, 
on  the  part  of  Francis  II. ;  and  on  the  26th,  Frederic 
William  II.  published  a  concise  exposition  of  the 
reasons  which  determined  Prussia  to  take  up  arms 
against  France.  It  was  at  this  crisis  that  the  armies 
of  the  allied  sovereigns,  amounting  to  80,000  of  the 
best  troops  in  Europe,  accompanied  by  a  formidable 
band  of  expatriated  nobles,  were  about  to  enter  France 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who 
had  served  with  distinguished  reputation  under  Frede- 
ric the  Great,  and  who  had  gained  ..fresh  laurels  by 
the  sudden  conquest  of  Holland.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  duke  at  Coblentz,  with  the  first  division  of  his 
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army,  he  was  proclaimed  Generalissimo,  and  on  the 
25th  and  27th  of  July,  he  put  forth  two  manifestoes, 
explanatory  of  the  reasons  which  actuated  the  allied 
sovereigns  in  taking  up  arms  against  France.  They 
were  drawn  up  in  a  style  of  haughty  and  sanguinary 
menace,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  royal  authority  in 
a  manner  calculated  to  confirm  the  suspicions  gene- 
rally entertained  in  France,  that  Louis  participated  ia 
the  councils  of  the  allied  powers.  In  communicating 
these  documents  to  the  legislative  assembly,  the  King 
in  vain  implied  a  doubt  of  their  authenticity,  and  ex- 
pressed the  most  faithful  attachment  to  the  constitu- 
tion. One  member  affirmed  that  he  had  asserted  what 
was  not  true,  and  on  the  3d  of  August,  M.  Petion,  at 
the  head  of  the  sections  of  Paris,  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  National  Assembly,  to  demand  the  dethronement 
of  the  King.  A  petition  of  the  same  tenor  was  pre- 
sented by  a  countless  multitude  on  the  6th,  and  the 
Assembly  had  appointed  the  10th  of  August  to  decide 
upon  this  grand  question  ;  but  early  on  the  morning 
of  that  day,  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries  was  attacked 
by  the  Parisian  populace  ;  and,  being  valiantly  de- 
fended by  the  Swiss  guards,  whose  first  volley  covered 
the  Place  de  Carousel  with  dead  bodies,  a  most  bloody 
conflict  took  place,  which  terminated  in  the  total  de- 
feat and  destruction  of  the  guards,  and  the  complete 
triumph  of  the  Parisians.  The  King  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  engagement  had  retreated  across  the 
gardens  of  the  Thuilleries,  with  the  Queen,  to  the  hall 
of  the  Assembly,  who  continued  sitting  in  the  midst 
of  this  unexampled  scene  of  terror  and  confusion,  and 
the  incessant  noise  of  musketry  and  cannon.  All  free- 
dom of  deliberation  was  now  at  an  end  :  and  a  decree 
passed,  declaring  the  executive  power  suspended,  and 
summoning  a  national  convention  to  meet  on  the  20th 
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of  September.      The   King  and   Queen   meanwhile 
were  committed  close  prisoners  to  the  temple,  and  on 
the  following  day  a  new  provisional  executive  council 
was  appointed,  consisting   of    Roland,   Servan,  and 
Claviere,  dismissed  by  the  King ;  to  whom  was  added 
M.  le  Brun,  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  M.  Luckner, 
M.Dumouriez,  now  acting  in  the  capacity  of  general 
in  the  army,  and  the  other  commanders,  submitted 
with    readiness   to    the   authority  of   the   Assembly. 
La  Fayette  alone  attempted  resistance  ;  but,  finding 
himself  wholly   unsupported    by    his  troops,    he  was 
obliged  to  make  a  precipitate  escape.     Being  inter- 
cepted in  his  flight,  and  delivered  up  to  the  Prussians, 
lie  was  committed  close  prisoner  to  the  fortress  of 
Magdeburg,  and   treated  with   uncommon    severity. 
The  combined  armies  in  the  mean  time  made  con- 
siderable progress.     The  town  of  Longwy  surrender- 
ed on  the  21st  of  August,  and  in  a  few  days  after- 
wards that  of  Verdun.     The  country  was  now  pro- 
nounced to  be  in  danger;  notwithstanding  which,  the 
National  Assembly  declared  war  against  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  who  had  given  repeated  proofs  of  his  at- 
tachment towards  the  royal  family. 

Subsequently  to  the  deposition  of  the  King,  the 
prisons  had  been  filled  with  persons  accused  or  sus- 
pected of  disaffection  to  the  existing  government ; 
and  a  sort  of  frenzy  seizing  the  populace  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  prisons  were 
forced  open  on  the  night  of  the  2nd  of  September, 
and  a  most  inhuman  and  infamous  massacre  of  the 
prisoners  took  place.  On  the  20th  the  National  Con- 
vention met  at  Paris,  and  a  decree  was  immediately 
passed  by  acclamation,  for  the  eternal  abolition  of 
royalty  in  France. 

It  was  now  the  fate  of  the  allied  armies  to  experi- 
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ence  a   severe    reverse.      Of  the   five  passes  of  the 
forest  of  Argonne,  those  of  Croix-aux-Bois  and  Chene 
Populeux,to  the  eastward  were,  after  many  ineffectual 
attempts,  forced  by  General  Clairfait ;  on  which  Ge- 
neral Dumouriez  abandoned  the  important  defile  of 
Grand-Pre,   to   avoid    being  enclosed,   and  retreated 
without  loss  to  the  strong  camp  of  St.  Menehould. 
On  the  16th  of  September  the  Prussians  entered  the 
Grand-Pre,  and  took  post  on  the  heights  of  La-Lune, 
between  the  enemy  and  Chalons.     But  the  position  of 
the  French  army  being  adjudged,  after  much  delibe- 
ration, impregnable,  and  the  attempt  to  proceed  to 
Paris,   leaving  a  force,  now  increased  to  60,000  men, 
in  the  rear,  appearing  to  the  Prussian  general  in  the 
highest  degree  rash  and  dangerous,  no  alternative  re- 
mained.    The  French  army  receiving  continual  rein- 
forcements, and  the  Prussians  beginning  to  experience 
the  evils  of  sickness  and  famine,  in  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary sufferings  of  war,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  commencing  his  retreat 
on  the  1st  of  October,  and  by  the  18th  the  Austrian 
and  Prussian  armies  had  completely  evacuated  France. 
At  this  time,  indeed,  the  French  arms  were  triumphant 
in    every    quarter.     General    Montesquieu,    entering 
Savoy  on  the  20lh  of  September,  was  received  with 
acclamation  at  Chamberri,  the  capital,  and  the  whole 
country  submitted  almost  without  resistance.     On  the 
other  side,  the  fortress  of  Montalban  and  the  entire 
county  of  Nice  were  conquered  by  General  Anselm. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  General  Custine  reduced 
successively  the  cities  of  Worms,  Spire,  Mentz,  and 
Frankfort.     On  the  20th  of  October,  a  decree  passed 
the  National  Convention,  declaring  that  the  republic 
was  saved,  and  the    country  no   longer  in  clanger. 
Early  in  November,  Dumouriez  entered  the  Austrian 
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Netherlands,  and  gained  the  victory  of  Jemappe,  the 
consequences  of  which  were  decisive  as  to  the  fate  of 
the  Netherlands.  Mons  instantly  surrendered  ;  Tour- 
nay,  Ostend,  Ghent,  and  Antwerp,  soon  followed  ; 
and  on  the  14th  the  French  general  made  his  tri- 
umphal entry  into  Brussels.  Before  the  end  of  the 
year  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  low  countries,  Lux- 
emburg only  excepted,  with  the  city  and  territory  of 
Liege,  were  subjected  by  the  victorious  arms  of 
France.  Elated  by  this  unexampled  series  of  triumph, 
the  following  decree  was  passed  by  acclamation  in  the 
Assembly,  on  the  19th  of  November  :  "  The  National 
Convention  declare,  in  the  name  of  the  French  nation, 
they  will  grant  fraternity  and  assistance  to  all  those 
people  who  wish  to  procure  liberty.  And  they  charge 
the  executive  power  to  send  orders  to  the  generals  to 
give  assistance  to  such  people  ;  and  to  defend  citizens 
who  have  suffered,  and  are  now  suffering,  in  the  cause 
of  liberty."  This  decree  was  productive  of  very  seri- 
ous consequences.  Two  other  decrees  of  the  Assem- 
bly also  require  to  be  mentioned  :  the  one  passed 
November  the  27th,  erecting  the  duchy  of  Savoy  into 
an  84th  department  of  the  French  republic,  contrary 
to  a  fundamental  article  of  the  constitution,  by  which 
she  renounced  all  foreign  conquest:  the  other,  on  the 
capture  of  Antwerp,  declaratory  of  the  freedom  of 
navigation  on  the  river  Scheldt. 

The  execution  of  the  decree  for  banishing  all  the 
nonjuring  clergymen  to  Guiana,  who  should  not  have 
quitted  the  kingdom  in  fourteen  days  from  its  passing, 
poured  thousands  of  these  unfortunate  exiles  from 
Normandy,  Picardy,  and  Britanny  upon  our  coasts 
of  Kent  and  Sussex.  Wherever  these  sufferers  ap- 
peared, they  were  welcomed,  relieved  and  comforted, 
and  our  difference  from  that  very  religion  for  which 
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they  were  persecuted,  was  swallowed  up  in  a  generous 
feeling  for  their  unfortunate  and  hapless  condition. 

At  this  period,  France  was  not  the  only  European 
state  which  attracted  the  notice  of  the  political  ob 
server.  In  Poland,  a  country  always  bordering  on  a 
state  of  anarchy,  and  subject  to  the  undue  influence 
of  the  neighbouring  powers,  the  efforts  of  a  patriotic 
King,  and  of  a  nobility  and  clergy,  prepared  to  make 
every  sacrifice  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  welfare, 
were  rendered  abortive  by  the  unwarrantable  inter- 
ference of  Prussia  and  Russia.  The  latter  power, 
in  particular,  assumed  a  tone  of  command,  and  a  con- 
duct correspondent  therewith,  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  independence  of  the  state  to  which  it  was 
addressed.  The  alterations  which  the  Poles  made 
in  the  internal  government  of  their  country  affected 
only  themselves,  and  there  existed  no  pretext  for 
interference,  except  what  arose  out  of  views  too 
unjust  to  acknowledge,  and  out  of  designs  too  dis- 
honourable to  reveal.  The  principal  change  in  the 
constitution  of  Poland  was  the  substitution  of  an 
hereditary  for  an  elective  monarchy  ;  a  change  highly 
favourable  to  the  national  independence,  constitutional 
stability,  and  social  order.  The  destined  successor 
of  Stanislaus  was  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  to  whom, 
no  national  objection  could  be  raised  by  any  one. 
The  King  communicated  the  result  of  this  bloodless 
revolution  to  the  Emperor  Leopold,  and  to  the  King- 
of  Prussia,  both  of  whom  expressed  their  general 
approbation  of  the  event,  and  their  particular  congra- 
tulations on  the  wise  choice  which  had  been  made 
of  a  successor.  The  Empress  of  Russia,  however, 
openly  expressed  her  high  displeasure  at  the  pre- 
sumption of  its  King,  and  its  representatives,  in  their 
resolution  to  assert  their  own  independence,  and  an- 
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nounced  her  intentions  of  taking1  active  measures  for 
restoring  the  former  order  of  things.  The  new  con- 
stitution was  confirmed  by  the  Dictines,  which  assem- 
bled in  the  spring  of  1792,  and  the  popular  voice  was 
decidedly  in  its  favour  ;  nothing,  therefore,  was  want- 
ing to  ensure  its  stability,  but  the  support,  or  even 
acquiescence,  of  the  neighbouring  states;  a  material 
change,  however,  had  taken  place  in  the  situation  of 
Europe,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  French  principles 
had  excited  alarm  in  the  minds  of  all  the  continental 
powers.  The  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  King 
of  Prussia,  were  the  first  to  express  their  apprehen- 
sions of  the  rising  danger,  and  the  Empress  of  Russia 
had  lately  warned  her  subjects,  emphatically  and  suc- 
cessfully, against  the  fatal  contagion.  These  appre- 
hensions had  led  the  two  first  of  these  powers  to 
dread  any  change  in  the  constitutions  of  adjoining 
states ;  to  regard  the  cry  of  liberty  as  the  watchword 
of  insurrection ;  and,  consequently,  to  extend  their 
fears  to  the  late  revolution  in  Poland,  which,  till  now, 
they  had  viewed  with  a  favourable  eye.  The  Impe- 
rial Catherine,  who,  in  her  late  proclamation  against 
French  principles,  had  artfully  asserted  that  they 
would  soon  ruin  Poland,  would  have  been  equally 
hostile  to  the  new  Polish  constitution,  if  the  French 
Revolution  had  never  occurred.  She  had  too  much 
sagacity  not  to  perceive,  that  it  differed  from  the 
revolution  in  France  in  every  one  of  its  features,  in 
its  object,  its  end,  its  means,  and  its  principle  ;  her 
dread,  therefore,  of  the  effects  of  French  principles 
in  Poland,  was  assumed,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
colour  to  the  most  unjust  and  tyrannical  interference 
in  the  internal  concerns  of  an  independent  state, 
which  unprincipled  despotism  ever  enforced  or  at- 
tempted. On  the  18th  of  May,  her  Envoy  at  the 
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court  of  Poland,  Mr.  Non  Bulgakow,  delivered  a 
declaration  to  the  Diet,  by  order  of  his  Sovereign, 
couched  in  the  most  insulting  terms.  Catherine  did 
not  scruple  to  make  the  partial  change  in  their  own 
constitution,  without  consulting  her  pleasure,  the  sub- 
ject of  complaint  and  reproach  to  the  Poles.  The 
advocate  for  monarchy  in  France,  she  did  not  blush  to 
avow  herself  the  champion  of  republicanism  in  Poland; 
an  absolute  sovereign  herself,  she  did  not  hesitate  to 
reprobate  the  union  of  power  in  one  single  hand  as 
utterly  incompatible  with  republican  principles;  in 
possession  of  an  hereditary  throne,  she  dared  to  tax, 
as  an  audacious  violation  of  the  laws,  the  conversion 
of  the  elective  throne  of  Poland  into  an  hereditary 
throne ;  and,  lastly,  while  she  punished,  with  the 
most  rigorous  severity,  every  reflection  of  her  subjects 
upon  her  own  government,  she  openly  encouraged 
the  seditious  and  rebellious  Poles,  and  appealed  from 
the  lawful  rulers  of  the  state  to  the  people  !  In  short, 
a  more  unprincipled  interference  with  the  internal 
polity  of  a  foreign  state,  history  does  notexhibit.  Tn 
this  declaration,  too,  which  it  is  impossible  to  cha- 
racterize in  terms  of  adequate  strength,  she  accused 
all  those  Poles  who  had  sworn  obedience  to  the  con- 
stitution, and  who  had  formed  at  least  nine  tenths  of 
the  whole  population  of  the  country,  with  perjury  ; 
and  she  expressed  her  resolution  to  send  an  army  into 
Poland,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring,  by  force,  the 
ancient  order  of  things.  The  King  of  Prussia,  at 
the  same  time,  determined  to  remain  neuter,  though 
in  direct  violation  of  an  existing  treaty  with  Poland, 
concluded  in  1790 ;  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
adopted  the  same  line  of  conduct ;  so  that  Catherine 
had  now  nothing  to  fear  from  the  unequal  efforts  of  a 
people,  whom  she  exerted  every  art  to  divide.  The 
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Polish  government  had  no  difficulty  in  confuting 
the  fallacies  and  the  falsehoods  which  the  Russian 
Empress  had  stooped  to  adopt  in  the  declaration 
of  her  minister.  Their  answer  was  firm,  temperate, 
and  dignified,  and  an  animated  address  from  the 
Kin0*  to  his  subjects  was  published  about  the  same 
time,  which  produced  the  desired  effect ;  but  the 
ability  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  oppo- 
sing so  powerful  an  enemy,  was  by  no  means  equal  to 
the  public  spirit  which  prevailed.  The  Empress 
poured  one  formidable  body  of  troops  into  the  Uk- 
raine, and  another  into  Lithuania,  and  in  neither 
place  was  there  any  force  adequate  to  a  successful 
resistance.  The  Poles,  however,  fought  bravely  and 
skilfully  ;  but  numbers  soon  prevailed  over  courage, 
and,  in  less  than  two  months,  the  Russians,  having 
advanced  to  within  three  days'  march  of  the  capital, 
compelled  the  King  to  save  his  throne,  by  consent- 
ing to  the  abolition  of  the  new  constitution.  This 
compulsory  act  took  place  on  the  23d  of  July,  when 
an  armistice  was  immediately  concluded,  and  the 
command  of  the  Polish  troops  consigned  to  a  Russian 
general. 

During  the  exhibition  of  this  disgraceful  scene  in 
Poland,  Sweden  became  the  theatre  of  a  most  atro- 
cious occurrence.  Gustavus,  the  heroic  monarch  of 
that  country,  was  assassinated,  on  the  16th  of  March, 
at  a  masquerade  at  the  Opera  House  in  Stockholm, 
by  a  person  named  Ankerstrom,  formerly  an  officer 
of  the  guards,  who  was  one  of  a  band  of  conspirators 
who  had  taken  offence  at  some  part  of  the  public 
conduct  of  the  King,  and  had  long  had  this  deed  in 
contemplation.  With  his  dying  breath,  he  pardoned 
the  traitors  who  had  deprived  him  of  life,  except  the 
immediate  perpetrator  of  the  deed,  \vho,  on  the 
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representation  of  the  destined  regent  the  Duke  of 
Suderraania,  was  reserved  as  a  victim  to  offended 
justice.  Tins  Prince,  who  possessed  many  great 
qualities,  had  rendered  his  country  infinite  service, 
by  curtailing1  the  power  of  a  corrupt  and  turbulent 
nobility,  by  increasing  the  comforts  of  his  people, 
and  by  shaking  off  the  degrading-  yoke  of  dependance 
in  which  the  Russian  Autocrat  had  long  kept  the 
court  and  cabinet  of  Stockholm.  Gustavus  had  en- 
tered into  the  alliance  against  the  revolution  in  France 
with  all  the  ardonr  of  his  character,  but,  on  his  death, 
the  regent  determined  on  preserving  a  strict  neutrality. 

The  functions  of  royalty  having  been  suspended  irt 
France,  by  the  transactions  of  the  10th  of  August, 
and  the  virtual  deposition  of  the  French  monarch, 
Lord  Gower,  the  English  ambassador  at  Paris,  re- 
ceived orders  from  the  court  of  London  to  quit  the 
kingdom.  M.  Chauvelin,  the  French  ambassador, 
however,  still  remained  in  London,  though  from  this 
period  unacknowledged  in  any  public  or  authorized 
capacity.  The  deposition  of  the  French  monarch, 
and  the  horrid  massacres,  provocations,  and  injuries 
which  preceded  and  produced  that  event,  naturally 
wrought  upon  the  minds  of  the  generality  of  the 
people  in  England,  and  struck  them  with  terror  at 
the  idea  of  innovation.  In  this  feeling,  anr  associa- 
tion, openly  countenanced  by,  ihoiigh  not  originating 
with  government,  was  formed  in  London,  for  the 
protection  of  liberty  and  property  against  republicans 
and  levellers;  and  a  multitude  of  pamphlets,  in  the 
popular  form  of  letters,  dialogues,  ami  narratives, 
were  circulated  by  this  means  throughout  the  country, 
inculcating  due  submission  to  government.  The 
spirit  of  this  association  spread  rapidly  through  the 
kingdom  ;  and  in  every  county,  and  al.nost  every 
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town,  resolutions  were  subscribed  strongly  expressive 
of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  King  and  constitution. 
Previously  to  this  period,  the  violent  zealots  of 
liberty  in  England  had  been  accustomed  to  transmit 
addresses  to  the  National  Convention,  declaratory  of 
their  applause  and  admiration.  The  most  remark- 
able of  these,  intituled  "  An  Address  from  several 
Patriotic  Societies  in  England,"  was  presented,  on  the 
7th  of  November,  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  con- 
taining, in  addition  to  the  usual  complimentary  ex- 
pressions, the  most  indecent  and  indefensible  reflec- 
tions upon  the  government  and  constitution  of  their 
own  country.  "  Whilst  foreign  plunderers  ravage 
your  territories,  (say  these  addresses)  an  oppressed 
part  of  mankind,  forgetting  their  own  evils,  are  sen- 
sible only  of  yours,  and  address  their  fervent  prayers 
to  the  God  of  the  universe,  that  he  may  be  favour- 
able to  your  cause,  with  which  theirs  is  so  intimately 
connected.  Degraded  by  an  oppressive  system  of 
inquisition,  the  insensible,  but  continual,  encroach- 
ments of  which  quickly  deprived  this  nation  of  its 
boasted  liberty,  and  reduced  it  almost  to  that  abject 
state  of  slavery  from  which  you  have  so  gloriously 
emancipated  yourselves, — five  thousand  English  citi- 
zens, fired  with  indignation,  have  the  courage  to  step 
forward  to  rescue  their  country  from  that  opprobrium 
which  has  been  thrown  on  it  by  the  base  conduct  of 
those  who  are  invested  with  power.  We  see  with 
concern  thattla  Elector  of  Hanover  unites  his  troops 
to  those  of  traitors  and  robbers ;  and  the  King  of 
England  will  do  well  to  remember  that  England  is 
*  not  Hanover.  Should  he  forget  this,  we  will  not 
forget  it."  The  president  of  the  Convention,  in  his 
answer  to  this  effusion,  used  expressions  full  of  respect 
and  complacency  ;  and,  to  crown  the  absurdity,  copies 
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of  the  address  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  all  the 
armies  and  departments  of  the  republic.  On  the 
28th  of  November,  a  deputation  from  the  "  Society 
for  Constitutional  Information"  presented  an  address 
at  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  congratulating1  that  as- 
sembly on  the  glorious  triumph  of  liberty  on  the  10th 
of  August,  and  declared  that,  notwithstanding  the 
hireling  pens  which  might  be  employed  by  the  power 
of  government  to  contradict  them,  they  spoke  the  sen- 
timents of  a  majority  of  the  English  nation.  In  the 
prefatory  speech  of  the  deputies,  John  Frost  and  Joel 
Barlow,  were  expressions  yet  more  seditious  than  in 
the  address.  They  took  upon  them  to  predict  that, 
after  the  example  given  by  France,  revolutions  would 
become  easy.  Reason,  say  they,  is  about  to  make  a 
rapid  progress  ;  and  it  would  not  be  extraordinary, 
if,  in  a  much  less  space  of  time  than  can  be  imagined, 
the  French  should  send  addresses  of  congratulation  to 
a  National  Convention  of  England.  The  French 
president,  in  reply,  paid  the  highest  compliments  to 
the  English  nation,  as  having  afforded  illustrious  ex- 
amples to  the  universe.  "  The  shades  of  Hampden 
and  of  Sydney  (exclaimed  he)  hover  over  your  heads; 
and  the  moment,  without  doubt,  approaches,  in  which 
the  French  will  bring  congratulations  to  the  national 
convention  of  Great  Britain.  Generous  republicans  1 
your  appearance  among  us  prepares  a  subject  of 
history."  The  speech,  the  address,  and  the  answer 
of  the  president,  were  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  sent 
to  the  eighty-three  departments,  and  translated  into 
all  languages  !  On  the  same  day  a  deputation  from 
the  British  and  Irish  resident  at  Paris  appeared  at  the 
bar,  and,  amidst  loud  and  reiterated  plaudits,  they  de- 
clared their  belief,  "  that  the  disgraceful  memory  of 
those  pretended  governments,  the  offspring  of  the 
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combined  fraud  of  priests  and  tyrants,  would  in  a 
short  time  alone  remain.  Our  wishes,  citizen  legis- 
lators, render  us  impatient  to  behuid  the  happy 
moment  of  this  great  change,  in  the  hope  that,  on 
its  arrival,  we  shall  see  an  intimate  union  formed 
between  the  French  republic  and  the  English,  Irish, 
and  Scottish  nations.  Nor  are  we  alone  animated  by 
these  sentiments  : — we  doubt*  not  that  they  would  be 
equally  conspicuous  in  the  great  majority  of  our  fel- 
low countrymen,  if  the  public  opinion  were  to  be  con- 
sulted there,  as  it  ought,  in  a  National  Convention. " 
Again  the  president  answered  in  a  strain  of  inflated 
rhetoric.  "  Principles  are  waging  war  against  ty- 
ranny, which  will  fall  under  the  blows  of  philosophy. 
Royalty  in  Europe  is  either  destroyed,  or  on  the  point 
of  perishing  on  the  ruins  of,  feudality  ;  and  the  de- 
claration of  rights,  placed  by  the  side  of  thrones,  is  a 
devouring  fire  which  shall  consume  them.  Worthy 
republicans  !  congratulate  yourselves  on  thinking 
that  the  festival  which  you  have  made  in  honour  of 
the  French  revolution  is  the  prelude  to  the  festival  of 
nations." 

On  the  1st  of  December,  a.  royal  proclamation  was 
issued,  announcing  that,  notwithstanding  the  late  pro- 
clamation of  the  21st  of  May,  the  utmost  industry  was 
still  employed  by  evil  disposed  persons  within  the 
kingdom,  acting  in  concert  with  persons  in  foreign 
parts,  with  a  view  to  subvert  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tion ;  that,  a  spirit  of  tumult  and  disorder,  thereby 
excited,  had  lately  shown  itself  in  acts  of  riot  and  in- 
surrection ;  and  that,  these  causes  moving  him  thereto, 
his  Majesty  had  resolved  forthwith  to  embody  part  of 
the  militia  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  same  day  ano- 
ther proclamation  was  issued  for  convening  the  Par- 
liament (which  stood  prorogued  to  the  3rd  of  January, 
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1793)  on  the  1,3th  of  December  ;  the  law  requiring, 
that  if  the  militia  be  drawn  out  during-  the  recess, 
Parliament  shall  be  assembled  within  the  space  of 
fourteen  days.  At  the  same  time  troops  were  march- 
ed to  the  metropolis,  the  guard  at  the  Bank  was  dou- 
bled, and  the  fortifications  of  the  Tower  of  London 
were  repaired. 

On  the  meeting  of  Parliament  on  the  day  appoint- 
ed, the  expressions  of  the  first  proclamation  were  re- 
peated in  the  royal  speech  ;  towards  the  conclusion  of 
which,  the  King-  expressed  himself  as  follows  : — "  I 
have  carefully  observed  a  strict  neutrality  in  the  pre- 
sent war  on  the  Continent,  and  have  uniformly  ab- 
stained from  any  interference  with  respect  to  the  in- 
ternal government  of  France  :  but  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  see,  without  the  most  serious  uneasiness,  the 
strong  and  increasing  indications  which  have  appear- 
ed there,  of  an  intention  to  excite  disturbances  in 
other  countries,  to  disregard  the  rights  of  neutral 
nations,  and  pursue  views  of  conquest  and  aggran- 
dizement, as  well  as  to  adopt  towards  my  allies,  the 
States  General,  measures  which  were  neither  con- 
formable to  the  laws  of  nations,  nor  to  the  positive 
stipulations  of  existing  treaties/*  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances his  Majesty  thought  it  right  to  have  re- 
course to  those  means  of  prevention  and  internal  de- 
fence with  which  he  was  intrusted  by  law,  and  to 
make  some  augmentation  of  his  naval  and  military 
force.  The  address  was  moved  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  Sir  James  Sanderson,  who  stated  the 
aim  of  the  different  societies  recently  established 
to.  be  the  subversion  of  the  constitution.  Mr.  Fox, 
on  the  other  hand,  declared  his  belief  that  all  the 
insinuations  in  the  speech  were  unfounded,  that  no 
insurrection  existed,  and  that  the  alarm  was  occa- 
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sioned  only  by  the  artful  designs  and  practices  of 
ministers.  He  reprobated  the  system  of  intellec- 
tual oppression  which  induced  them  to  represent 
the  tumults  and  disorders  that  had  taken  place  as 

designed  to  overthrow  the  constitution,  and  that  the 

'  «\  *    •  &     i- 
various  societies  instituted  for  discussing  constitutional 

questions  were  so  many  schemes  for  propagating 
seditious  doctrines.  By  this  new  scheme  of  tyranny, 
lie  said,  we  were  not  to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  men 
by  their  overt  acts,  but  to  arrogate  to  ourselves  at 
once  the  province  and  power  of  the  Deity  ;  we  were 
to  arraign  a  man  for  his  secret  thoughts,  and  to  punish 
him  because  we  chose  to  believe  him  guilty  !  In  the 
present  state  of  men's  minds,  and  of  the  ferment  art- 
fully created,  Mr.  Fox  was  aware  that  he  was  advanc- 
ing opinions  likely  to  be  unpopular;  but  it  was  not 
the  first  time  that  he  had  incurred  the  same  hazard. 
He  was  as  ready  to  meet  the  current  of  popular  opi- 
nion now  running  in  favour  of  those  high  lay  doc- 
trines, as  he  was  in  the  year  1783  to  meet  the  oppo- 
site torrent,  when  it  was  said,  that  he  wished  to 
sacrifice  the  people  to  the  crown.  He  would  do 
now,  as  he  did  then — he  would  act  against  the  cry  of 
the  moment,  in  the  confidence  that  the  reflection  of 
the  people  would  bear  him  out.  "  One  extreme," 
said  he,  "  naturally  leads  to  another.  Those  who 
dread  republicanism,  fly  for  shelter  to  the  crown. 
Those  who  desire  reform,  and  are  calumniated,  are 
driven  by  despair  to  republicanism.  And  this  is  the 
evil  that  I  dread.  These  are  the  extremes  into  which 
these  violent  agitations  hurry  the  people,  to  the  gra- 
dual decrease  of  that  middle  orderof  men,  who  dread  as 
much  republicanism  on  the  one  hand,  as  they  do  des- 
potism on  the  other.  That  middle  order  of  men,  who 
have  hitherto  preserved  to  this  country  all  that  is  dear 
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in  life,  I  am  sorry  to  say  is  daily  lessening ;  but  while 
my  feeble  voice  continues,  it  shall  not  be  totally  ex- 
tinct ;  there  shall  at  least  be  one  who  will,  in  this 
ferment  of  extremes,  preserve  the  centre  point."  In 
adverting  to  the  affairs  of  France,  Mr.  Fox  argued 
that  no  man  who  loved  the  constitution  of  England, 
who  felt  its  principles  in  his  heart,  could  wish  success 
to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  after  reading  a  manifesto 
which  violated  every  doctrine  that  Englishmen  hold 
sacred  j  which  trampled  under  foot  every  principle  of 
justice,  humanity,  and  true  government.  He  was  not 
ready  to  subscribe  exactly  to  the  idea  of  a  resolution, 
never  to  go  to  war  unless  we  were  attacked  ;  but  this 
country  never  had  so  much  reason  to  wish  for  peace, 
never  was  a  period  so  little  favourable  to  a  rup- 
ture with  France,  or  with  any  power  j  and  surely 
it  was  our  duty,  as  it  was  our  true  policy,  to  exert 
every  means  to  avert  that  greatest  of  national  cala- 
mities. Mr.  Fox  concluded  a  very  long  and  animated 
speech  with  moving  an  amendment,  simply  pledging 
the  House  that  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  facts 
stated  in  his  Majesty's  speech.  Mr.  \Vindham  felt 
himself  constrained  to  vote  on  this  occasion  with  those 
whose  measures  he  had  uniformly  and  conscientiously 
reprobated.  He  was  told,  he  said,  that  there  was  no 
real  cause  for  alarm  among  the  people ;  that  the  only 
alarm  that  was  felt  had  been  created  by  government. 
Government  must  certainly  have  had  strange  and 
wonderful  powers  indeed  to  produce  the  alarm  every 
day  expressed  in  different  parts.  He  spoke  not  from 
mistrust  merely,  or  rumour,  but  he  knew,  and  it  was 
notorious,  that  there  had  been,  and  was  now,  a  con- 
stant communication  between  persons  in  Paris  and  in. 
London,  the  object  of  which  was  the  destruction  of 
our  present  form  of  government.  Mr.  Grey  support- 
ed the  amendment.  He  was  no  friend  to  Paine's 
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doctrines,  but  he  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  a  name 
from  acknowledging-  that  he  considered  the  rights  of 
man  as  the  foundation  of  every  government,  and 
those  who  stood  out  against  these  rights  as  traitors 
against  the  people.  On  the  question  of  a  war  with 
France,  he  would  only  remark,  that  a  heavy  respon- 
sibility must  fall  upon  ministers  if  they  had  not  taken 
every  possible  precaution  to  avert  that  calamity.  Mr. 
Burke  affirmed  that  there  was.  a  faction  in  this 
country  who  wished  to  submit  it  to  France,  that  our 
government  might  be  reformed  upon  the  French 
system:  The  question  now  was  not,  he  said,  whether 
we  should  make  an  address  to  the  throne,  but  whe- 
ther we  should  have  a  throne  at  all.  Mr.  Erskine 
was  convinced  that  it  was  the  wisdom  of  that 
House  to  govern  the  people  by  their  affections, 
to  meet  their  complaints,  to  redress  their  griev- 
ances, and  by  granting  them  a  fair  representation, 
remove  the  ground  of  their  dissatisfaction.  The 
people  were  already  taxed  to  a  most  enormous  ex- 
tent, and  should  a  war  be  the  consequence,  when 
it  appeared  that  every  precaution  had  not  been  taken 
to  prevent  it,  they  would  incur  a  most'heavy  respon- 
sibility, both  to  the  public  and  to  that  House,  for 
having  precipitated  the  nation  into  so  great  a  cala- 
mity. After  a  long  debate,  the  House  divided,  for 
the  amendment  50,  against  it  290.  In  the  Lords, 
the  address  was  carried  without  a  division  ;  but  it  was 
strongly  opposed  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Lords 
Lansdowne,  Rawdon,  and  Stanhope. 

By  this  time  the  opposition  had  suffered  a  serious 
defection  ;  in  the  Upper  House,  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  Lords  Fitzwil- 
liam,  Spencer,  and  Lough  borough,  who,  on  the  resig- 
nation of  Lord  Thurlow  at  this  period,  was  advanced 
to  th-e  chancellorship  :  and  in  the  Lower  House,  Mr. 
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Burke,  Mr.  Windhani,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  Mr.  An- 
struther,  &c.  who  by  their  secession  acquired  the  ap- 
pellation of  Alarmists.  On  the  bringing  up  the  report, 
on  the  succeeding  day,  however,  the  debate  was  re- 
sumed ;  and  Mr.  Fox  moved  an  amendment,  beseech- 
ing his  Majesty  to  employ  every  means  of  negotiation 
consistent  with  the  honour  and  safety  of  this  country, 
to  avert  the  calamities  of  war.  Mr.  Burke  affirmed, 
that  to  send  an  ambassador  to  France  would  be  the 
prelude  to  the  murder  of  our  sovereign.  Mr.  Pitt 
was  not  at  this  time  a  member  of  the  House,  having 
vacated  his  seat  by  the  acceptance  of  the  wardenship 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  void  by  the  death  of  the  Earl 
of  Guildford^  In  his  absence,  Mr.  Dundas  entered 
into  a  longr  and  able  vindication  of  the  measures  of 
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administration,  and  the  amendment  was  negatived 
without  a  division.  Mr.  Fox,  however,  on  the  15th 
of  December,  moved,  that  a  minister  be  sent  to  Paris 
to  treat  with  those  persons  who  exercise  provision- 
ally the  executive  government  of  France.  This,  he 
said,  implied  neither  approbation  nor  disapprobation 
of  the  conduct  of  the  existing  French  government.  It 
was  the  policy  and  practice  of  every  nation  to  treat  with 
the  existing  government  of  every  other  nation,  with 
which  it  had  relative  interests,  without  inquiring  how 
that  government  was  constituted,  or  by  what  means 
it  acquired  possession  of  power.  Was  the  existing 
government  of  Morocco  more  respectable  than  that 
of  France  ?  Yet  we  had  more  than  once  sent  embas- 
sies thither,  to  men  reeking  from  the  blood  through 
which  they  had  waded  to  their  thrones.  We  had 
ministers  at  the  German  courts  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
famous partition  of  Poland.  We  had  a  minister  at 
Versailles  when  Corsica  was  bou'ght  and  enslaved. 
But  in  none  of  these  instances  was  any  sanction  given 
vot.  n.  3  i 
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directly  or  indirectly  by  Great  Britain  to  these  nefa- 
rious transactions.  In  answer  to  the  objection,  that 
if  we  agreed  to  a  negotiation,  we  should  not  know 
with  whom  to  treat,  Mr.  Whitbread  asked  if  we 
knew  with  whom  we  were  going  to  war.  If  there 
was  na  difficulty  in  deciding  upon  that  point,  how 
could  we  pretend  to  be  at  a  loss  to  know  with  whom 
\ye  were  to  make  peace  ?  Doubtless  with  that  assem- 
bly, truly  described  by  his  Majesty  as  exercising  the 
powers  of  government  in  France.  This  motion  was 
also  negatived,  without  a  division. 

One  of  the  earliest  measures  of  precaution  which 
Mr.  Pitt  next  deemed  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  public  order,  was  a  bill  for  subjecting  Aliens  to 
particular  regulations  and  restrictions.  The  motive 
which  gave  rise  to  this  bill  was  the  influx  of  French- 
men into  the  kingdom,  some  of  whom,  though  the 
major  part  were  loyal  emigrants,  came  hither  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  a  closer  communication  with 
the  seditious  clubs,  and  for  directing  the  efforts  of 
their  members  to  the  subversion  of  the  constitution. 
This  bill  caused  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  both 
Houses,  and  occasioned  some  further  declaration  of 
sentiment,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  of  those  who 
had  seceded  from  his  party,  respecting  the  present 
state  of  public  affairs,  both  in  England  arid  in  France, 
which  only  served  to  confirm  the  difference  already 
known  to  exist  between  them.  Mr.  Burke  said,  that 
the  exultation  which  Mr.  Fox  had  manifested,  on  the 
success  of  the  French,  was  totally  inconsistent  with 
the  dread  which  he  had  expressed  of  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  France;  because  her  aggrandizement  was 
both  the  object  and  the  consequence  of  her  successes, 
He  expatiated,  with  his  usual  energy,  on  the  nature 
of  French  fraternization,  and  of  that  liberty  which 
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the  revolutionists  were  so  anxious  to  propagate 
throughout  Europe,  by  plunder  and  the  sword  ;  and 
which  he  characterized  as  a  liberty  without  property, 
without  honour,  without  morals,  without  order,  with- 
out government,  and  without  personal  security. 
These  apostles  of  liberty  had  boasted  of  having  de- 
stroyed the  Bastile,  while  they  had  converted  every 
man's  house  in  Paris  into  a  Bastile.  Mr.  Burke 
quoted  the  speech  of  M.  Dupont  in  the  Convention, 
to  show  that  Atheism  was  the  first  fruits  of  French 
liberty.  This  man  had  profligately  declared  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  unfit  to  be  tolerated  in  a 
republic,  because  it  was  a  monarchical  religion,  and 
preached  subjection  and  obedience  to  God!  And 
the  Convention  received  the  declaration  with  loud 
applause.  He  pathetically  deplored  the  natural  ef- 
fects of  such  systematized  profligacy,  which  went  to 
deprive  man  of  all  happiness  in  life,  and  of  all  conso- 
lation in  death.  He  considered  the  Alien  bill  as 
calculated  to  save  the  country,  for  although  the 
number  of  suspicious  Aliens  in  the  kingdom  at  this 
time  might  be  small,  yet  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  the  horrid  massacres  at  Paris,  in  the  preceding 
autumn,  had  been  perpetrated  by  a  body  of  men,  not 
exceeding  200.  He  averred  that,  at  that  very  mo- 
ment, 3000  daggers,  of  a  peculiar  construction,  were 
manufacturing  at  Birmingham,  under  the  orders  ot 
an  individual.  How  many  of  these  were  intended 
for  exportation,  and  how  many  were  designed  for 
home  consumption,  had  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
He  then  produced  one  of  these  daggers,  and  threw  it 
on  the  floor,  exclaiming,  "  These  are  the  presents 
which  France  designs  for  you — by  these  would  she 
propagate  her  freedom  and  fraternity.  But  may 
Heaven  avert  her  principles  from  our  minds,  and  her 
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daggers  from  our  hearts."  The  debates  on  the  bill 
were  renewed  in  its  different  stages,  when  Mr.  Fox 
took  the  lead  in  opposing  it;  but  it  was  finally  car- 
ried by  a  decisive  majority. 

The  republican  government  appeared,  during  this 
period,  earnestly  desirous  of  conciliating  the  favour 
of  this  country,  and  averting  a  war.  An  event  how- 
,j?ver  shortly  took  place,  which  added  greatly  to  the 
horror  already  excited  in  England  by  the  atrocities 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  called  forth  renewed 
expressions  of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  constitu- 
tion from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  Convention 
was  divided  into  two  parties,  one  of  which  did  not 
disguise  their  intention  of  bringing  the  King  to  trial, 
whilst  the  moderate  party  as  anxiously  meditated  to 
save  him,  which  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  an- 
tagonists to  resolve  upon  his  ruin.  This  attempt  was 
at  once  so  incompatible  with  every  thing  that  had 
long  been  considered  as  forming  the  French  charac-? 
ter,  so  devoid  of  every  shadow  of  justice,  and  so  re- 
pugnant to  every  principle  of  true  policy,  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  believe,  notwithstanding  the  enor- 
mities which  had  previously  taken  place,  that  it  could 
be  seriously  meditated,  much  less  that  the  people, 
the  armies,  and  the  constituted  authorities  of  France, 
would  have  permitted  its  accomplishment.  Ever  since 
the  massacre  of  the  2d  of  September,  1792,  the  Moun- 
tain party,  or  Anarchists,  as  they  were  called,  had 
been  labouring  to  wash  away  the  remembrance  of 
their  own  guilt  or>  that  fatal  day,  in  the  blood  of  their 
sovereign ;  and  in  the  mpnth  of  October  various  mo- 
tions were  introduced  into  the  Convention,  and  car- 
ried by  overwhelming  majorities,  sometimes  by  ac- 
clamation, for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  King  to 
trial  and  punishment;  and  though  these  pleasures 
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were  generally  opposed  by  the  Girondist  party,  their 
eloquence  and  influence  were  found  insufficient  to  re- 
strain that  implacable  and  sanguinary  disposition, 
which  had  taken  possession  of  the  breasts  of  their 
rivals,  and  communicated  itself  to  a  great  part  of 
the  population  of  the  metropolis.  About  this  period 
a  discovery  was  made,  which  heightened  the  popular 
resentment  against  the  unfortunate  sovereign,  and 
led  to  the  most  important  consequences.  A  work- 
man, who  had  been  employed  to  form  an  iron  chest 
or  closet  in  the  wall  of  the  Thuilleries,  revealed  the 
fact  to  Roland,  the  minister  of  the  home  department, 
and  conducted  him  to  the  place  which  contained  the 
sacred  deposit.  This  chest  was  found  to  contain  a 
great  number  of  correspondences ;  and  a  committee 
consisting  of  24  members  of  the  Convention  was 
therefore  chosen  to  inspect  the  papers,  and  prepare 
the  act  of  accusation.  On  the  Oth  of  November, 
Valaze  read  the  report;  the  discussion  upon  which 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  introduction  of  a 
question,  the  most  embarrassing  to  his  accusers,  and 
to  the  Convention  :  viz.  whether  the  King  was  .not 
by  the  constitution  invested  with  peifect  and  legal 
inviolability;  and  whether,  consistently  with  justice, 
he,  whom  the  law  had  solemnly  pronounced  to  .be 
above  the  reach  of  any  legal  process,  could ,  bg 
brought  to  trial,  This  objection  was  strangely  over-; 
ruled  by  the  Convention,  who  in  this  instance  esta* 
blished  the  precedent,  always  so  fatal  to  liberty,  of 
an  ex  post  facto  law,  and  evinced  to  the  eyes  of  Eu- 
rope their  inattention  to  those  rights  of  man  which 
the  nation  had  so  solemnly  proclaimed.  Immediately 
on  the  act  of  accusation  being  passed,  the  King  was 
forcibly  separated  from  his  family  ;  and,  contrary  to 
Jthe  practice  in  all  criminal  cases,  in  almost  every  ci? 
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vilized  country,  it  was  decreed  that  Louis  should  be 
brought  before  the  Convention  without  previous  no- 
tice or  preparation.  On  the  llth  of  December,  the 
unfortunate  monarch  was  ordered  to  the  bar  of  the 
Convention,  and  the  act  of  accusation  having  been 
read,  he  was  required  by  the  president,  Barrere,  to 
answer  to  each  separate  charge.  After  a  trial  in 
which  the  foftns  of  justice,  and  the  principles  of  law, 
were  violated  without  scruple,  and  without  reserve, 
the  unfortunate  Louis,  whose  benevolence  of  heart 
and  mildness  of  character  merited  a  better  fate,  was 
doomed  to  the  scaffold.  His  execution  took  place  on 
the  21st  of  January,  and  in  his  last  moments  he  dis- 
played that  Christian  patience,  resignation,  and  for- 
titude, which  a  consciousness  of  innocence,  and  a 
firm  confidence  in  the  promises  of  God,  are  alone 
competent  to  inspire. 


CHAPTER   XVII I. 

«ht  Ql  ^rtfawMtftet&$^$&¥  -^J*;;>-^j> 

THE  melancholy  fate  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth 
greatly  increased  the  feeling  of  detestation,  with 
which  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  French  re- 
volutionists were  very  generally  viewed  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  approach  to  open  hostility  became  too 
apparent,  on  both  sides,  to  leave  any  doubt  of  the 
event.  In  England  it  was  expected  that  a  general 
confederacy  of  the  principal  powers  of  Europe  must, 
in  the  end,  prove  successful  ag*ainst  a  new  govern- 
ment, full  of  frenzy  and  faction;  and  in  France,  in 
addition  to  the  confidence  already  inspired  by  vic- 
tory, an  opinion  prevailed,  that  so  much  disaffection 
to  the  established  government  existed  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, as  could  not  fail  to  overturn  it  in  case  of  a 
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ture;  hut  so  far  was  this  from  being  the  fact,  that  the 
war  which  succeeded  was  undoubtedly  popular  in  its 
commencement,  the  advocates  of  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples being  comparatively  few  in  number  and  in- 
fluence. Prior  to  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  when 
the  royal  power  was  suspended  in  France,  the  new 
doctrines  promulgated  there  were  viewed  by  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  British  nation  as  the  laud- 
able exertions  of  liberty  against  despotism,  but  the 
atrocities  which  succeeded  were  so  appalling,  that 
almost  every  one  shrunk  from  avowing  the  principles, 
lest  he  should  be  thought  favourable  to  the  acts  by 
which  they  were  accompanied.  Before  that  period, 
also,  the  British  court  manifested  a  friendly  disposi- 
tion towards  the  new  constitution  in  that  country,  but 
when  the  deposition  of  the  monarch  was  no  longer 
disguised  by  the  party  which  Irad  acquired  the  as- 
cendency, a  change  in  the  conduct  of  the  British 
Cabinet  began  to  display  itself,  which  became  more  vi- 
sible as  the  desire  of  propagating  republican  doctrines, 
and  of  exciting  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  states 
against  their  governments,  became  more  apparent. 

On  the  27th  of  December,  a  memorial  was  pre- 
sented by  M.  Chain  elm  to  Lord  Grenville,  stating 
that  the  executive  council  of  the  French  republic  had 
authorized  him  to  demand,  with  openness,  whether 
France  ought  to  consider  England  as  a  neutral  or 
hostile  power;  at  the  same  time  expressing  a  strong 
desire  to  remain  in  peace.  In  allusion  to  the  decree 
of  the  19th  of  November,  he  denied  that  the  French 
republic  would  favour  insurrections  or  excite  disturb- 
ance in  any  neutral  or  friendly  country  whatever, 
and  declared  that  France  would  not  attack  Holland 
so  long  as  she  adhered  to  the  principles  of  her  neu- 
trality. On  the  31st,  Lord  Grenville  in  reply  ac* 
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qnainted  M.  Chauvelin  that,  as  all  official  communi- 
cation with  France  had  heen  suspended  since  the  un- 
happy events  of  the  10th  of  August,  he  could  only 
be  treated  with  under  a  form  neither  regular  nor  offi- 
cial; his  lordship,  however,  said,  that  if  France 
was  really  desirous  of  maintaining  peace  with  Eng- 
land, she  must  renounce  her  views  of  aggression  and 
aggrandizement,  arid  confine  herself  within  her  own 
territory.  In  answer  to  this  letter,  M.  le  Brim,  mi- 
nister of  foreign  affairs,  transmitted  a  memorial  in 
the  name  of  the  executive  council,  on  the  4th  of 
January,  1793,  repeating  the  assurances  of  their  sin- 
cere desire  to  maintain  peace  and  harmony,  and 
stating  that  they  had  sent  credential  letters  to  M. 
Chauvelin,  to  enable  him  to  treat  according  to  the 
severity  of  diplomatic  forms.  France,  they  repeated, 
renounced  all  conquests,  and  her  occupation  of  the 
Netherlands  would  continue  no  longer  than  the  war. 
The  explanations  contained  in  this  paper  were  deemed 
unsatisfactory  by  Lord  Grenville;  M.  Chauvelin' s 
letters  of  credence  were  rejected ;  and  on  the  24th  of 
January  he  was  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom  within 
eight  days.  On  the  25th,  the  English  ambassador 
at  the  Hague,  Lord  Auckland,  addressed  a  memo- 
rial to  the  States  General,  in  which  were  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  expressions :  "  Not  four  years  ago 
some  wretches,  assuming  the  title  of  philosophers, 
had  the  presumption  to  think  themselves  capable  of 
establishing  a  new  system  of  civil  society.  In  order 
to  realize  that  dream  of  their  vanity,  they  found  it 
necessary  to  overthrow  and  destroy  all  received  no- 
tions of  subordination,  manners,  and  religion,  which 
have  hitherto  formed  all  the  security,  happiness,  and 
consolation  of  the  human  race.  Their  destructive 
projects  have  but  too  well  succeeded.  But  the  effects 
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of  the  new  system  which  they  endeavoured  to  intro- 
duce,  served  only  to  show  the  imbecility  and  viliany 
of  its  authors.  The  events  which  so  rapidly  followed 
each  other,  since  that  epoch,  surpass  in  atrocity  all 
which  have  ever  polluted  the  pages  of  history.  Pro- 
perty, liberty,  security,  even  life  itself,  have  been 
deemed  playthings  in  the  hands  of  infamous  men, 
who  are  slaves  to  the  most  licentious  passions — of 
rapine,  enmity,  and  ambition."  The  state  of  the 
whole  European  world  at  this  crisis  could  riot  be  con- 
templated without  the  deepest  anxiety.  War,  at  all 
times  to  he  deplored,  was  more  to  be  avoided  when 
the  ahsolute  necessity  for  our  interference  was  not  suf- 
ficiently apparent.  We  had  formed  treaties  with 
monarchs  who  had  ascended  thrones  stained  with 
blood  ;  we  had  beheld  with  indifference  the  shameful 
partition  of  Poland ;  and  although  the  excesses  which 
had  attended  the  French  revolution  could  not  be 
viewed  without  horror,  there  was  nothing*  directly 
affecting  England  which  might  not  possibly  have  been. 
removed  by  negociation ;  indeed,  if  it  could  have  been 
foreseen  that  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution  would 
have  been  so  long  and  desolating — attended  with 
such  a  cost  of  blood  and  treasure — it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  both  ministers  and  people  would  have 
been  more  earnest  in  their  endeavours  to  avert  such  a 
calamity.  The  soundest  politicians  that  have  di- 
rected the  public  affairs  of  this  country,  Burleigh, 
Clarendon,  Wai  pole,  and  Chatham,  have  all  de- 
clared against  continental  wars  and  continental  al- 
liances, which,  even  in  their  time,  were  represented 
as  draining  Britain  of  its  wealth.  Could  either  of 
these  great  men  have  imagined  the  possibility  of  that 
accumulation  of  national  debt  which  the  events  that 
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we  are  now  recording  occasioned,   what  would  have 
been  their  predictions  ? 

On  the  28th  of  January,  a  message  from  the  King 
was  s^nt  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  informing 
them,  that  he  had  given  directions  for  laying  before 
them  copies  of  several  papers,  which  had  been  re- 
ceived from  M.  Ciiauvelin,  by  the  secretary  of  state, 
and  the  answers  thereto,  and  likewise  a  copy  of  an 
order  made  by  his  Majesty  in  council,  and  transmitted 
by  his  Majesty's  commands,  to  the  said  M.  Chanvelin, 
in  consequence  of  the  accounts  of  the  atrocious  act 
recently  perpetrated  at  Paris.  In  the  present  situa- 
tion of  affairs,  his  Majesty  thought  it  indispensably 
necessary  to  make  a  further  augmentation  of  his 
forces  by  sea  and  land ;  and  relied  on  the  known  af- 
fection and  zeal  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  enable 
him  to  take  the  most  effectual  measures,  in  the  pre- 
sent important  juncture,  far  maintaining  the  security 
and  rights  of  his  own  dominions ;  for  supporting  his 
allies  ;  and  for  opposing  views  of  aggrandizement  and 
ambition  on  the  part  of  France,  which  would  be,  at 
all  times,  dangerous  to  the  general  interests  of  Eu- 
rope, but  were  peculiarly  so,  when  connected  with 
the  propagation  of  principles  which  led  to  the  viola- 
tion of  the  most  sacred  duties,  and  were  utterly  sub- 
versive of  the  peace  and  order  of  all  civil  society. 

'On  the  1st  of  February,  the  very  day  on  which  a 
decree  was  unanimously  passed  by  the  National  Con- 
vention, declaring  the  republic  of  France  at  war  with 
the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Stadtholder  of 
Holland,  this  message  was  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  when  Mr.  Pitt  took  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  subjects,  both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, to  which  the  message  related.  In  the  course  of 
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his  speech,  and  in  illustration  of  the  sentiments  and 
designs  of  the  French  rulers,  he  read  a  letter  from 
one  of  them,  Monge,  addressed  to  the  friends  of 
liberty  in  the  different  sea-ports  of  France,  and  bear- 
ing date  the  31st  of  December,  1792,  only  four  days 
after  a  communication  from  Chauvelin  to  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  which  complained  that  a  harsh  construction  had 
been  put  by  the  British  ministry  on  the  conduct  of 
France,  and  professed  the  strongest  friendship  for 
Great  Britain.  In  this  letter  England  and  Spain 
were  represented  as  two  tyrannical  governments, 
which,  after  persecuting  the  patriots  in  their  own 
territories,  thought  they  should  be  able  to  influence 
the  judgment  to  be  pronounced  on  the  tyrant  Louis; 
but  the  people  of  France  would  not  suffer  laws  to  be 
dictated  to  them  by  a  tyrant.  "  The  King  and  his 
Parliament  mean  to  make  war  against  us!  Will  the 
English  republicans  suffer  it?  Already  these  free 
men  show  their  discontent,  and  the  repugnance  which 
they  have  to  bear  arms  against  their  brothers,  the 
French.  Well!  we  will  fly  to  their  succour;  we  will 
make  a  descent  on  the  island  ;  we  will  lodge  there 
50,000  caps  of  liberty  ;  we  will  plant  there  the  sacred 
tree,  and  we  will  stretch  out  our  arms  to  our  republi- 
can brethren ;  the  tyranny  of  their  government  will 
soon  be  destroyed.  Let  every  one  of  us  be  strongly 
impressed  with  this  idea."  Such  was  the  declaration 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  minister  of  the  Marine ;  a  de- 
claration which  separated  the  Ring  and  the  Parlia- 
ment from  the  people,  who  were  called  republicans. 
\Vhat  faith  could  be  put  in  assurances,  given  on  the 
part  of  France  by  Chauvelin  on  the  "27th  of  Decem- 
ber, when,  in  four  days  after,  a  member  of  the  French 
government  was  found  writing  such  a  letter?  It  was 
highly  proper,  therefore,  said  Mr.  Pitt,  to  reject  such 
y^  3  K  2 
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explanations  as  those  which  had  been  offered  only  to 
deceive  ;  the  conduct  of  France  was  inconsistent  with 
the   peace  and  liberty   of  Europe;  the   French  had 
given  no  satisfaction  with  respect  to  the  question  at 
issue;  they  had,  indeed,  offered  what  they  called  ex- 
planations, but  their  principles,  and  the  whole  tenour 
of  their  conduct,  were  such,  that   no  faith  could   be 
put  in  their  declarations.     Instead  of  giving  satisfac- 
tion on  the  distinct  articles  on  which  we  had  a  right  to 
claim  a  clear  and  precise  explanation,  and  instead  of 
showing*  any  desire  to   abandon  their  views  of  con- 
quest and  aggrandizement,  to  return  within  their  an- 
cient limits,  and  to  set  barriers  to  the  progress  of  their 
destructive  arms,  and   to  their  principles,  still  more 
destructive — instead  of  doing  this,  they  had,  by  way 
of  explanation,  avowed  their  determination  to  persist 
in  those  practices  which  constituted  the  very  ground 
of  complaint.     If  France  was  really  desirous  of  main- 
taining friendship  and  peace  with  England,  she  must 
show  herself  disposed  to  renounce  her  views  of  aggres- 
sion and  aggrandizement,  and  to  confine  herself  within 
her  own  territory,   without  insulting  other  govern- 
ments, without  disturbing  their  tranquillity,  without 
violating  their  rights.     Unless  she  consented  to  these 
terms,  whatever  might  be  the  wishes  of  the  British 
nation  for  peace,  the  final  issue  must  be  war.     But, 
as  to  the  time   when   the  war   was  to  commence,   if 
there  were  yet  any  possibility  of  satisfactory  expla- 
nation, and  security  for  the  future,  it  was  not  to  the 
last  moment  precluded.     Mr.  Pitt  said,  however,  that 
he  should  disguise  his  sentiments  to  the  House,  if  he 
stated,  that  he  thought  an  accommodation  in  any  de- 
gree probable.    The  country  had  always  been  desirous 
of  peace,  it  was  so  still,  but  of  such  a  peace  as  might 
be  real  and  solid,  and  consistent  with  the  interests  and 
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dignity  of  Britain,  and  with  the  general  security  of 
Europe.  War,  whenever  it  came,  would  be  prefer- 
ahle  to  peace  without  honour,  without  security,  and 
incompatible  either  with  the  external  safety,  or  in- 
ternal happiness,  of  the  country.  Mr.  Pitt,  after  he 
had  fully  developed  his  sentiments  on  the  important 
question  at  issue,  moved  an  address,  thanking  his 
Majesty  for  his  communication;  offering  him  the 
heartfelt  con.dolence  of  the  House,  on  the  atrocioui 
act  lately  perpetrated  at  Paris  ;  expressing  their  sense 
of  the  aggressive  and  ambitious  conduct  of  France; 
declaring  their  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  a  vigorous 
opposition  to  such  conduct,  and  to  the  principles  out 
of  which  it  arose  ;  and  promising  to  make  the  neces- 
sary provision  for  a  further  augmentation  of  the  na- 
tional forces  by  sea  and  land. 

A  very  animated  debate  ensued,  in  the  course  of 
which,  Mr.  Fox  declared  his  opinion  of  the  non-ex- 
istence of  any  danger  to  this  country,  and  strongly 
deprecated  a  war.  The  crimes,  the  murders,  and 
the  massacres,  that  had  been  committed  in  France, 
he  did  not  view  with  less  horror  than  those  who  made 
them  the  perpetual  theme  of  their  declamation :  the 
condemnation  and  execution  of  the  King,  he  pro^ 
nounced  an  act  as  disgraceful  as  any  that  history 
recorded ;  but  the  general  maxim  of  policy  always 
was,  that  the  crimes  perpetrated  in  one  independent 
state  were  not  cognizable  by  another.  The  people 
were  the  sovereigns  in  every  state;  they  had  a  right 
to  change  the  form  of  their  government,  and  a  right 
to  cashier  their  governors  for  misconduct,  as  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  cashiered  James  the  Second,  not 
by  a  Parliament,  or  any  regular  form  known  to  the 
constitution,  but  by  a  convention  speaking  the  sense 
of  the  people ;  that  convention  produced  a  Parlia- 
ment and  a  King.  They  elected  William  to  a  vacant 
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throne,  not  only  setting  aside  James,  whom  they  had 
justly  cashiered  for  misconduct,  but  his  innocent  son. 
Again,  they  elected  the  house  of  Brunswick,  not  in- 
dividually, but  by  dynasty  ;  and  that  dynasty  to  con- 
tinue while  the  tertus  and  conditions  on  which  it  was 
elected  were  fulfilled,  and  no  longer.  He  could  not 
admit  the  right  of  doing-  all  this  but  by  acknowledg- 
ing the  sovereignty  of  the  people  as  paramount  to  all 
other  laws.  War,  it  was  to  be  lamented,  was  a  pas- 
sion inherent  in  the  nature  of  man  ;  and  it  was  curious 
to  observe  what  at  various  periods  had  been  the  va- 
rious pretexts.  Tn  ancient  times  wars  were  made  for 
conquest.  To  these  succeeded  wars  for  religion; 
and  the  opinions  of  Luther  and  Calvin  were  attacked 
with  all  the  fury  of  superstition  and  of  power.  The 
next  pretext  was  commerce ;  and  it  would  probably 
be  allowed  that  no  nation  that  made  war  for  com- 
inerce  ever  found  the  object  accomplished  on  con- 
cluding peace.  Now  we  were  to  make  war  about 
opinions;  what  was  this  but  recurring  again  to  an 
exploded  cause?  for  a.  war  about  principles  in  reli- 
gion was  as  much  a  war  about  opinions,  as  a  war 
about  principles  in  politics.  Of  all  wars  he  dreaded 
that  the  most  which  had  no  defjnite  object,  because  of 
such  a  war  it  was  impossible  to  see  the  end.  The 
address  upon  this  occasion  was  carried  without  a  di- 
vision. 

A  few  days.afterwards,  the  intelligence  was  received 
that  France  had  declared  war  against  Great  Britain 
and  Holland  ;  and  on  the  llth  of  February,  1793,  a 
royal  message  was  delivered  to  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, announcing  that  "  the  Assembly,  now  exer- 
cising the  powers  of  government  in  France,  have, 
without  previous  notice,  directed  acts  of  hostility  to 
be  committed  against  the  persons  and  property  of  his 
Majesty-  a  subjects,  in  breach  of  the  law  of  nations, 
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and  of  the  most  positive  stipulations  of  treaty;  and 
have  since,  on  the  most  groundless  pretences,  actually 
declared  war  against  his  Majesty  and  the  United 
Provinces.  Under  the  circumstances  of  this  wanton 
and  unprovoked  aggression,  his  Majesty  has  taken 
the  necessary  steps  to  maintain  the  honour  of  his 
crown,  and  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  his  people;  and 
his  Majesty  relies  with  confidence  on  the  firm  and  ef- 
fectual support  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  on 
the  zealous  exertions  of  a  brave  and  loyal  people,  in 
prosecuting  a  just  and  necessary  war;  and  in  endea- 
vouring, under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  to  oppose 
an  effectual  barrier  to  the  progress  of  a  system  which 
strikes  at  the  security  and  peace  of  all  independent 
nations,  and  is  pursued  in  open  defiance  of  every 
principle  of  moderation,  good  faith,  humanity,  and 
justice.  In  a  cause  of  such  general  concern,  his  Ma- 
jesty has  every  reason  to  hope  for  the  cordial  co-ope- 
ration of  those  powers  who  are  united  with  his  Majesty 
by  the  ties  of  alliance,  or  who  feel  an  interest  in  pre- 
venting the  extension  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  and 
in  contributing  to  the  security  and  tranquillity  of  Eu- 
rope." Upon  this  occasion,  Mr.  Pitt  adverted  to 
those  insults  which  the  French  supposed  they  had  pre- 
viously received  from  England,  and  which  they 
stated  as  grounds  for  their  declaration  of  war; 
namely,  "  that  the  King  of  England  has  nol  ceased, 
especially  since  the  revolution  of  the  10th  of  August, 
1792,  to  give  proofs  of  his  being  evil  disposed  towards 
the  French  nation,  and  of  his  attachment  to  the  coali- 
tion of  crowned  heads.  That  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's 
has  ceased  since  the  same  period  to  correspond  with 
the  French  ambassador  at  London,  on  pretext  of  the 
suspension  of  the  heretofore  King  of  the  French. 
That  since  the  opening  of  the  national  convention,  the 
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said  cabinet  has  refused  to  resume  the  usual  corre- 
spondence between  the  two  states,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge the  power  of  the  convention.  That  it  has 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  ambassador  of  the  French 
republic,  although  provided  with  letters  of  credit  in 
its  name.  That  the  said  court  has  caused  to  be  stop- 
ped several  boats  and  ships  loaded  with  grain  for 
France,  contrary  to  the  treaty  of  178(3,  while  ex- 
portations  to  other  countries  were  free."  After  exa- 
mining the  several  articles  of  the  French  declaration, 
Mr.  Pitt  concluded  with  asserting,  that  he  found  in  it 
nothing  but  pretexts  and  allegations  too  weak  to  re- 
quire refutation.  We  had  in  every  instance,  he  said, 
observed  the  strictest  neutrality  with  respect  to 
France  :  we  had  pushed  to  its  utmost  extent  the  sys- 
tem of  temperance  and  moderation:  we  had  waited 
to  the  last  moment  for  satisfactory  explanation.  He 
then  moved  the  address  to  the  throne.  Mr.  Fox  con- 
tended, that  every  step  on  our  part  had  seemed  to  in- 
dicate a  desire  to  break  with  France.  To  have  con- 
tinued Earl  Gower  at  Paris,  after  the  event  of  the  10th 
of  August,  would  have  implied  no  recognition  of  the 
validity  of  the  government  which  succeeded  to  the 
monarchy,  nor  approbation  of  their  proceedings :  and 
it  was  certainly  more  eligible  to  treat  in  a  direct,  than 
an  indirect  mode,  with  those  who  exercised  the  pow- 
ers of  government.  As  the  prohibition  of  exporting 
corn  to  France,  when  it  was  allowed  to  other  coun- 
tries, was  a  positive  infraction  of  the  subsisting  treaty, 
and  the  order  received  by  M.  Chauvelin  to  depart  the 
kingdom  was  an  act  of  open  hostility  on  our  part,  he 
could  not  allow  the  declaration  of  war  to  be  an  un- 
provoked aggression  on  that  of  France;  he  moved, 
therefore,  an  amendment  to  the  proposed  address, 
but  it  was  negatived  without  a  division. 

39 
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Notwithstanding  the  predominant  voice  for  war 
which  now  prevailed  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  this 
extremity  appeared,  to  the  opposition,  a  greater  evil 
than  any  with  which  the  nation  was  threatened,  and 
Mr.  Fox,  who  spared  no  exertion  of  his  eloquence  to 
avert  the  evil,  introduced,  on  the  18th  of  February, 
a  series  of  resolutions,  stating  that  war  with  France, 
on  the  grounds  alleged,  was  neither  for  the  honour 
nor  the  interest  of  this  country  ;  that  ministers,  in  their 
late  negociations  with  the  French  government,  had 
not  taken  the  proper  means  for  procuring  an  amica- 
ble redress  of  the  grievances  complained  of;  and 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  advise  his  Majesty  against 
entering  into  engagements  which  might  prevent  a 
separate  peace.  Mr.  Fox  alleged  that  his  object  in 
making  these  motions  was  to  pronounce  a  declaration 
of  the  precise  grounds  upon  which  gentlemen  had 
voted  for  the  war,  for  from  many  circumstances  he 
was  well  persuaded,  that  the  real  objects  of  our  mi- 
nisters in  going  to  war  were  those  which  they  dis- 
claimed; and  that  those  which  they  avowed  were 
only  pretexts.  The  motion,  after  a  warm  debate, 
was  rejected  by  270  against  44.  A  motion  by  Mr. 
Grey,  on  the  21st  of  February,  for  an  address  to  his 
Majesty,  expressing  at  great  length  the  opinion  that 
the  differences  between  this  country  and  France 
might  have  been  adjusted  by  negociation,  and  re- 
questing him  to  embrace  the  first  opportunity  of 
restoring  peace,  was  negatived  without  a  division. 

The  erection  of  barracks  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom  being  considered  by  many  as  unconstitu- 
tional, Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor,  on  the  22d  of  February, 
brought  the  "subject  before  Parliament,  when,  after 
quoting  various  opinions  to  prove  the  illegality  of  the 
measure,  he  said,  that  the  whole  system  of  minis- 
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ters  showed  a  design  to  curb  and  overawe  the  people 
by  the  bayonet  and  the  sword,  instead  of  applying-, 
if  necessary,  the  wholesome  correction  of  the  laws. 
He  did  not  enter  into  any  argument  with  respect  to 
the  King's  rights,  in  virtue  of  his  prerogative,  of  erect- 
ing barracks ;  but  he  thought  it  the  duty  of  ministers 
to  have  informed  the  House  of  their  intention  to  do 
so,  and  of  the  reasons  which  induced  them  to  think  it 
a  measure  either  prudent  or  necessary.  He  concluded 
with  moving,  "  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House, 
that  the  uniform  and  persevering  opposition  of  our 
ancestors,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  erecting  bar- 
racks in  this  country,  was  founded  upon  a  just  sense 
of  the  true  principles  of  our  most  excellent  constitu- 
tion, and  that  the  opinion  has  been  justified,  upon 
high,  legal,  and  political  authority,  that  the  soldiers 
should  live  intermixed  with  the  people,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  connected  with  them ;  and  that  no 
separate  camp,  no  barracks,  no  inland  fortresses, 
should  be  allowed."  The  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  on  the  4th  of  March,  moved,  that 
the  House  should,  on  the  succeeding  Monday,  re- 
solve itself  into  a  committee,  to  consider  of  the  sedi- 
tious practices,  &c.  referred  to  in  his  Majesty's 
speech.  The  object  of  his  motion  he  stated  to  be, 
an  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  those  reports  which  as- 
serted the  existence  of  sedition  in  this  country,  and 
also  to  know  whether  the  language  made  use  of  by 
his  Majesty's  ministers  upon  the  subject  was  not  at 
least  premature.  He  made  a  variety  of  remarks  to 
prove  that  government  and  its  agents  had  created 
the  alarm,  for  the  express  purpose  of  diverting  the 
attention  of  the  public  for  a  time,  and  afterwards 
leading  them  more  easily  into  a  war.  Mr.  Wiridham 
opposed  the  motion,  and  said  it  was  notorious  that 
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the  country,  at  the  period  alluded  to,  teemed 
with  seditious  publications.  Mr.  Fox  said,  that  he 
and  his  friends  desired  to  he  convinced  ;  he  was  still 
incredulous,  and  should  vote  for  inquiry,  which  was 
never  more  necessary  than  when  the  situation  of  the 
country  was  apprehended  to  be  dangerous ;  Mr.  She- 
ridan's motion,  however,  was  negatived  without  a 
division. 

On  the  6th  of  March  a  message  from  the  King 
was  presented  to  Parliament,  stating  that  he  had  en- 
gaged a  body  of  his  electoral  troops  in  the  service  of 
Great  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  his  allies, 
the  States  General,  and  that  he  had  directed  an  esti- 
mate of  the  charge  to  be  laid  before  the  House.  In 
a  committee  of  supply  on  the  llth,  Mr.  Pitt  brought 
forward  his  budget  for  the  current  year,  estimating 
the  total  of  the  expenses  at  1 1,182,21#/.  and  of  the 
ways  and  means  at  8,299,(>96/.  The  deficiency  he 
proposed  to  rai§e  by  loan,  and  to  defray  the  interest 
by  making  permanent  the  temporary  taxes  imposed 
upon  occasion  of  the  Spanish  armament.  In  th$ 
course  of  his  speech,  Mr.  Pitt  made  some  remarks 
which  show  how  little  he  then  contemplated  the  ex- 
cessive increase  of  the  national  debt,  and  of  the  tax- 
ation consequent  thereon,  which  has  since  taken 
place.  "  I  do  not  think  it  useless  (said  he)  to  sug- 
gest some  observations  with  respect  to  this  war  in 
which  we  are  engaged.  The  excess  of  the  perma- 
nent revenue,  if  kept  up,  is  no  less  than  900,00()/. 
above  the  peace  establishment;  which,  even  if  de- 
stroyed by  war,  will  leave  the  country  in  possession 
of  all  its  ordinary  revenue.  This  900,000/.  I  have 
not  taken  into  my  reasoning  or  calculations,  because 
I  was  desirous  to  leave  it  as  a  security  against  those 
contingencies  to  which  war  is  liable."  The  sum  bor- 
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rowed  was  4,500,000/.,  and  the  terms  were,  that  for 
every  72/.  advanced  to  the  public,  the  lender  should 
be  entitled  to  1 00 /.  stock,  bearing  3  per  cent.  Mr. 
Pitt  said  that  he  expected  to  have  made  better 
terms  fur  the  loan,  but  he  had  not  received  two  offers 
on  the  occasion.  Among  other  resources,  the  sum 
of  675,000/.  was  agreed  to  be  raised  by  lottery,  after 
a  debate  in  which  several  regulations  were  laid  down 
to  diminish  the  practice  of  insurance :  the  principle 
of  the  measure,  however,  again  excited  considerable 
opposition. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  the  Attorney-General,  Sir 
John  Scott,  afterwards  Lord-Chancellor  Eldon,  in- 
troduced his  "  Traitorous  Correspondence  Bill,"  by 
\vhich  it  was  not  only,  according  to  precedent,  de- 
clarcd  to  be  high-treason  to  supply  the  existing 
government  of  France  with  military  stores,  &c.  but 
to  purchase  lands  of  inheritance  in  France,  to  invest 
money  in  any  of  the  French  funds,  to  underwrite  in- 
surances upon  ships  and  goods  bound  from  France  to 
any  part  of  the  world,  or  to  go  from  this  country  to 
France,  without  a  license  under  the  privy  seal.  It 
likewise  prohibited  the  return  of  such  British  subjects 
as  were  already  there,  unless  on  giving  security  to 
the  government.  This  bill  met  with  much  opposi- 
tion, and  several  of  its  more  obnoxious  clauses  were 
modified  in  the  course  of  its  progress.  In  the  Lords 
it  was  also  rigorously  opposed,  and  received  several 
alterations,  which  were  agreed  to  by  the  Commons, 
and  the  bill  finally  passed  into  a  law. 

On  the  2nd  of  April,  M.  Le  Brun,  minister  of  fo- 
reign affairs  in  France,  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord 
Grenville,  stating  that  the  French  republic  was  de- 
sirous to  terminate  all  its  differences  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  to  end  a  war  dreadful  to  humanity,  and 
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requesting  a  passport  for  a  person  vested  with  full 
powers  for  that  purpose  to  the  court  of  London.  In. 
a  separate  letter,  he  named  M.  Ma  ret  as  the  proposed 
plenipotentiary  of  France,  should  this  intimation  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect;  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
however,  did  not,  it  appears,  permit  the  British  go- 
vernment to  accede  to  such  an  overture,  no  notice 
whatever  being  taken  of  the  application  :  on  the  con- 
trary, a  treaty  was  about  this  time  concluded  with 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  by  which  England  bound  her- 
self to  furnish  to  his  Sardinian  Majesty  a  subsidy  of 
200,000/.  per  annum,  to  be  paid  three  months  in  ad- 
vance, and  not  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  enemy, 
without  comprehending  in  it  the  entire  restitution  of 
all  the  dominions  belonging  to  this  monarch  previously 
to  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

When  Parliament  met,  after  the  Easter  recess,  its 
attention  was  attracted  by  the  unusual  number  and 
extent  of  the  bankruptcies,  which  had  taken  place 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war.  A  select  com- 
mittee was  immediately  appointed  to  report  their 
opinion  to  the  House,  on  the  best  means  of  applying 
a  remedy  to  this  evil,  and  they  recommended  an  issue 
of  exchequer  bills,  to  the  amount  of  5,000,000 /.,  to 
commissioners  nominated  for  the  purpose,  for  the  as- 
sistance and  accommodation  of  such  mercantile  perr 
sons  as  might  apply,  and  who  should  give  proper 
security  for  the  sums  that  might  be  advanced  on  inte- 
rest, for  a  time  to  be  limited.  This  relief  proved 
extremely  beneficial. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  Mr.  Sheridan  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  late  memorial  of  Lord 
Auckland  to  the  States  General j  which,  in  his  view 
of  the  subject,  implied  that  the  war  was  carried  on 
for  the  purpose  of  extermination.  He  accordingly 
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moved  an  address  to  his  Majesty,  expressive  of  the 
displeasure  of  the  House  at  the  memorial  in  question; 
and  stating,  that  the  minister  who  presented  it  had 
departed  from  the  principles  on  which  the  House  had 
concurred  in  the  measures  for  the  support  of  the  war. 
Mr.  Pitt  defended  Lord  Auckland,  and  maintained 
the  right  of  Britain  to  repel  the  unjust  attacks  of 
France;  to  chastise  and  punish  her;  and  to  obtain 
indemnification  for  the  past,  and  security  for  the  fu- 
ture. The  motion  of  Mr.  Sheridan  was  rejected  by 
211  against  36.  Lord  Stanhope's  motion,  in  the 
Peers,  similar  to  Mr.  Sheridan's,  ended  in  an  amend- 
ment, by  Lord  Grenviile,  pronouncing  the  memorial 
conformable  to  the  sentiments  of  his  Majesty,  and 
consonant  to  those  principles  of  justice  and  policy 
which  it  became  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  nation 
to  express;  which  was  carried  without  a  division. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  Mr.  Grey  brought  forward  his 
promised  motion  for  a  reform  in  the  representation. 
He  commenced  by  observing,  in  reply  to  the  objec- 
tion of  this  being  an  improper  time  for  reform,  that 
it  would  be  equally  rational  in  times  of  prosperity  and 
adversity,  in  times  of  war  and  of  peace.  If  our  situ- 
ation happened  to  be  prosperous,  it  was  then  asked, 
whether  we  could  be  more  than  happy,  or  more  than 
free.  In  the  season  of  adversity,  on  the  other  hand, 
all  reform  or  renovation  was  deprecated,  from  the 
pretended  risk  of  increasing  the  evil  and  pressure  of 
our  situation.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  time 
for  reform  never  yet  had  come,  and  never  would 
come.  By  arguments  such  as  these  had  reform  been 
hitherto  combated ;  and  by  the  like  he  believed  it 
ever  would  be  attacked,  until  some  dreadful  convul- 
sion should  take  place,  which  might  threaten  even 
the  constitution  itself  with  annihilation.  He  quoted 
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an  opinion  given  judicially  by  Lord  Thurlow,  on  an 
appeal  from  Scotland,  respecting  the  right  of  voters 
at  elections,  that  if  the  question  could  be  tried  in  a 
court  of  law  in  England,  as  it  was  in  Scotland,  he 
was  convinced  that  an  English  court  would  not  be 
satisfied  that  a  nobleman's  steward  should  go  down 
to  a  borough,  with  ten  or  twelve  pieces  of  parchment  in 
his  hand,  containing  each  the  qualification  for  a  vote, 
and  having  assembled  a  sufficient  number  of  his  mas- 
ter's tenants  round  a  table,  should  distribute  among1 
them  the  parchments ;  then  propose  a  candidate  ;  and 
afterwards  collect  these  parchments,  and  declare  his 
lord's  friend  duly  elected  for  the  borough.  These 
elections  Lord  Thurlow  called  a  mockery,  Mr. 
Erskine  said  that  the  only  remedy  for  the  abuses 
complained  of  in  the  numerous  petitions  which  had 
been  presented  was  to  simplify  and  equalize  the 
franchise  of  election,  to  make  each  body  of  electors 
too  large  for  individual  corruption,  and  the  period  of 
choice  too  short  for  temptation,  and,  by  the  subdivi- 
sion of  the  places  of  election,  to  bring  the  electors  to- 
gether without  confusion,  and  within  every  man's 
reach.  Sir  William  Young  declared  his  opinion, 
that  the  country  had  too  much  of  a  commercial  turn, 
and  that  boroughs  bought  and  controlled  by  men  of 
property  formed  the  only  balance  to  the  commercial 
influence,  which  was  increasing  by  too  rapid  strides, 
and  which  ought  to  be  checked.  Mr.  Francis  quoted 
a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  to  his  son,  pur- 
porting, that  he  had  offered  2,500/.  for  a  secure  seat 
in  Parliament,  but  that  the  borough-jobber  laughed, 
and  told  him  that  the  rich  East  and  West  Indians 
had  secured  them  all,  at  the  rate  of  3,000/.  at  least. 
Thus  the  case  stood  twenty  years  ago,  and  he  was 
convinced  that  corruption  had  increased,  was  in- 
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creasing1,  and  ought  to  be  diminished.  Mr.  Pitt  ex- 
plained his  former  motives  for  being  friendly  to  a  par- 
liamentary reform,  and  his  objections  against  it  at 
the  present  moment.  If  the  principle  of  individual 
suffrage  pointed  at  in  several  of  the  petitions  was  to 
be  carried  to  its  utmost  extent,  it  went,  he  said,  to 
subvert  the  peerage,  and  to  depose  the  King;  and, 
in  fine,  to  extinguish  every  hereditary  distinction, 
and  every  privileged  order,  and  to  establish  that  sys- 
tem of  equalizing  anarchy  announced  in  the  code  of 
French  legislation,  and  attested  in  the  blood  of  the 
massacres  at  Paris.  Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  as  Lord 
Foppington  in  the  play  said,  "  I  begin  to  think  that 
when  I  was  a  commoner  I  was  a  very  nauseous  fel- 
low," so  Mr.  Pitt  began  to  think,  that  when  he  was 
a  reformer  he  must  have  been  a  very  foolish  fellow : 
the  objection  to  the  time  for  reform  he  called  a  fal- 
lacy, a  mere  pretext  for  putting  off  what  the  House 
could  not  help  seeing  to  be  necessary,  but  felt  unwil- 
ling to  begin.  The  debate  occupied  two  days ;  when 
the  motion  for  referring  the  petitions  to  a  committee 
was  negatived,  by  282  against  41. 

In  the  course  of  the  session,  Mr.  Dundas  brought 
in  a  bill,  which,  soon  ?ifter,  passed  into  an  act,  to 
renew  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company  for 
twenty  years,  upon  terms  which  varied  little  from 
the  former  charter.  Mr.  Wiiberforce  made  several 
unsuccessful  motions  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  but  the  formality  of  examining  evidence  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  procrastinated  this  bu- 
siness, and  left  it  still  in  suspense;  a  bill  to  relieve 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Scotland  from  certain  penal- 
ties and  disabilities,  imposed  upon  them  by  acts  which 
incapacitated  them  from  holding  or  transmitting 
landed  property,  was  passed  without  opposition; 
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and  towards  the  close  of  the  session  3,000/.  per  an- 
num was  voted  for  the  establishment  of  a  hoard  of 
agriculture,  on  the  recommendation  of  Sir  John 
Sinclair. 

The  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings  was  resumed  on  the  15th 
of  February ,  and  during  the  session  the  court  sat 
twenty-two  davs,  in  which  time  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoner  completed  the  defence  set  up  by  them  on  the 
three  last  articles,  viz.  begums,  presents,  and  con- 
tracts; after  which  Mr.  Hastings  addressed  the 
court,  praying  that  their  lordships  would  order  the 
trial,  now  past  its  legal  process,  to  continue  to  its 
final  conclu.sion  during  the  present  session.  On  the 
18th  of  April  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  House, 
complaining  of  the  enormity  of  the  delays  which  had 
taken  place,  and  earnestly  repeating  his  request;  the 
farther  proceedings,  however,  were  adjourned  till 
the  ensuing  session. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  the  King  prorogued  the  Par- 
liament; on  which  occasion  his  Majesty  noticed  the 
rapid  and  signal  successes  which  had,  in  an  early  pe- 
riod of  the  campaign,  attended  the  operations  of  the 
combined  armies;  the  respectable  and  powerful  force 
which  he  had  been  enabled  to  employ  by  sea  and 
land ;  and  the  measures  which  he  had  concerted  with 
other  powers  for  the  effectual  prosecution  of  the  war; 
all  of  which  afforded  the  best  prospect  of  a  happy 
issue  to  the  important  contest  in  which  we  were  en?- 
gaged. 

The  'Parliament  of  Ireland  was  convened  at  Dub- 
lin by  the  Earl  of  Westmorland,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
that  kingdom,  on  the  10th  of  January.  The  English 
cabinet,  conceiving  that  some  measures  of  redress 
must  now  be  adopted  in  relation  to  the  Catholics,  in- 
structed his  lordship,  in  the  course  of  his  speech  to 
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the  two  Houses  at  the  opening*  of  the  present  session, 
thus  to  express  himself: — "  I  have  it  in  particular 
command  from  his  Majesty,  to  recommend  it  to  you 
to  apply  yourselves  to  the  consideration  of  such  mea- 
sures as  may  be  the  most  likely  to  strengthen  and  ce- 
ment a  general  union  of  sentiment,  among  all  classes 
and  descriptions  of  his  Majesty's  Catholic  subjects,  in 
support  of  the  established  constitution.  With  this 
view  his  Majesty  trusts  that  the  situation  of  his  Ca- 
tholic subjects  will  engage  your  serious  attention,  and 
in  the  consideration  of  this  subject  he  relies  on  the 
wisdom  and  liberality  of  his  Parliament."  Early  in 
March  the  Bill  of  Relief  was  brought  into  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Mr.  Secretary  Hobart.  Its  chief 
enacting  clause  enabled  the  Catholics  to  exercise  and 
enjoy  all  civil  and  military  offices,  and  places  of  trust 
or  profit  under  the  crown,  under  certain  restric- 
tions,— that  it  should  not  be  construed  to  extend  to 
enable  any  Roman  Catholic  to  sit  or  vote  in  either 
House  of  Parliament,  or  to  fill  the  office  of  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant or  Lord  Chancellor,  or  Judge  in  either  of  the 
three  courts  of  Record  or  Admiralty,  or  keeper  of 
the  privy-seal,  secretary  of  state,  lieutenant  or  custos 
rotulorum  of  counties,  or  privy-counsellor,  or  master 
in  Chancery,  or  a  general  on  the  staff,  or  sheriff  or 
sub-sheriff  of  any  county,  8cc.  The  bill  passed,  with 
few  dissentient  voices ;  and  though  it  stopped  short  of 
full  emancipation,  it  was  supposed  to  be  all  that  the 
executive  government  could,  at  this  time,  without 
too  violent  an  exertion,  effect;  and  upon  this  account 
it  was  received  with  gratitude  and  satisfaction.  As 
a  farther  concession  to  Ireland,  a  Libel  Bill  passed, 
similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Fox  in  England;  the  power  of 
the  crown  to  grant  pensions  on  the  Irish  establish- 
ment was  limited  to  the  sum  of  80,000/.,  and  certain 
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descriptions  of  placemen  and  pensioners  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  privilege  of  sitting-  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Also,  the  King  declared  his  acceptance 
of  a  limited  sum,  fixed  at  225,000/.  for  the  expenses 
of  his  civil  list,  in  lieu  of  the  hereditary  revenues  of 
the  crown.  Alien  and  Traitorous  Correspondence 
Bills,  analogous  to  those  of  England,  were  also 
passed ;  as  was  a  bill  "  to  prevent  the  election  or  ap- 
pointment of  assemblies,  purporting  to  represent  the 
people,  or  any  description  or  number  of  the  people, 
under  pretence  of  preparing  or  presenting  petitions, 
&c.  to  the  King,  or  either  House  of  Parliament,  for 
alteration  of  matters  established  by  law,  or  redress  of 
alleged  grievances  in  church  or  state." 

In  the  winter  of  1792,  General  Dumouriez  had 
proposed  to  the  executive  council  to  take  possession 
of  Maestricht,  without  which,  he  alleged,  neither  the 
passage  of  the  Meuse  nor  the  territory  of  Liege  could 
be  defended ;  engaging,  by  manifesto,  to  restore  it 
to  the  Dutch  at  the  end  of  the  war.  As  soon  as  war 
had  been  decided  upon,  General  Dumouriez  hastened 
to  put  into  execution  the  plan  he  had  formed,  to  ad- 
vance with  a  body  of  troops,  posted  at  the  Moerdyke, 
and  masking  Breda  and  Gertruydenburg  on  the  right, 
and  Bergen-op-Zoom,  Klundert,  and  Williamstadt, 
on  the  left,  to  effect  a  passage  over  an  arm  of  the  sea 
to  Dordt,  and  thus  penetrate  at  once  into  the  heart  of 
Holland.  General  Miranda  had  directions,  leaving 
General  Valence  before  Maestricht,  to  march  with  all 
expedition  to  Nimeguen,  in  order  to  oppose  the  ex- 
pected invasion  of  the  Prussians  on  that  side.  Du- 
mouriez, assembling  his  army  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Antwerp,  entered  the  Dutch  territory  on  the  17th 
of  February,  3793.  On  the  24th,  Breda  surrendered, 
through  the  cowardice  or  treachery  of  its  governor, 
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Count  Byland,  almost  on  the  first  summons :  the  fort 
of  Klundert  was  taken,  after  a  brave  defence,  on  the 
26th;  and  nine  days  afterwards,  Gertruydemburg  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Breda  ;  but  Williamstadt  made 
an  obstinate  resistance ;  and  while  the  French  troops 
were  still  engaged  in  the  siege  of  this  little  fortress, 
intelligence  arrived,  from  the  eastern  frontier  of  the 
Netherlands,  which  materially  changed  the  aspect  of 
the  war.  On  the  1st  of  March,  General  Ciairfait, 
having  suddenly  passed  the  Roer  in  the  night,  at- 
tacked the  French  posts  on  that  side,  and  compelled 
them  to  retreat  as  far  as  Alderhaven,  with  the  loss  of 
2000  men.  Next  day,  the  Archduke,  brother  to  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  carried  several  batteries,  and 
took  nine  pieces  of  cannon.  On  the  3d,  the  Prince  of 
Saxe  Cobourg,  who  had  highly  distinguished  himself 
in  the  war  with  the  Turks,  obtained  a  signal  advan- 
tage over  General  Valence  and  his  army,  driving 
'  them  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  the  vicinity  of  Liege, 
with  the  loss  of  5000  men,  and  twenty  pieces  of  can- 
non. The  siege  of  Maestricht  was  immediately  raised ; 
and,  at  midnight,  on  the  4th,  General  Miranda  gave 
orders  for  retreating  to  Tongres,  whence  the  French 
armies  were  again  compelled  to  fall  back  to  St.  Tron, 
where  Miranda  was  joined  by  General  Valence,  who 
Jiad  by  this  time  evacuated  Liege  and  its  territory ; 
and  on  the  8th  they  moved  towards  Tirlemont.  Du- 
jnouriez;  now  arrived  to  take  the  command  in  person, 
leaving  the  conduct  of  affairs  on  the  northern  frontier 
to  General  de  Flers.  The  Prussians  advanced  by  way 
of  Bois-le-Duc,  A  corps  of  12,000  Hanoverians,  re- 
inforced by  several  thousand  British  troops,  with  the 
Duke  of  York  at  their  head,  arrived  nearly  at  the 
same  time  in  Holland;  and  the  siege  of  Williamstadt 
raised.  Instead  of  proceeding  to  Dordt,  De  Flera 
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was  compelled  to  throw  himself  into  Breda,  the  main 
body  of  the  army  retiring  precipitately  to  Antwerp. 
On  the  18th  of  March,  a  general  engagement  took 
place  on  the  plains  of  Neerwinden,  which  continued 
from  morning  till  evening,  when  the  French  were  to- 
tally routed,  with  considerable  loss.  The  French  con- 
tinued retreating;  and,  on  the  21st,  General  Dumou- 
riez  was  posted  near  Lonvain.  Here  a  virtual  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities  took  place,  and  the  French  army  was 
allowed  to  march  back  to  their  own  frontier,  without 
molestation,  on  condition  of  evacuating  Brussels,  and 
all  the  other  towns  of  Brabant,  &c.  in  their  pos- 
session. 

On  the  27th,  General  Dumouriez  held  a  confer- 
ence with  an  Austrian  officer  of  distinction,  Colonel 
Mack,  ij  whom  he  intimated  his  design  of  marching 
against  Paris,  with  a  view  of  re-establishing  the  con- 
stitutional monarchy  of  1791  :  and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Imperialists  should  act  merely  as  auxiliaries  in  the 
accomplishment  of  this  plan;  not  advancing,  except 
in  case  of  necessity,  beyond  the  frontier  of  France. 
The  designs  of  Dumouriez  did  not,  however,  pass 
unsuspected  at  Paris,  and  three  commissioners  from 
the  executive  power  had  been  dispatched  to  Flanders, 
under  the  pretence  of  conferring  with  the  general  con- 
cerning the  affairs  of  Belgium.  In  this  interview  Du- 
mouriez expressed  himself  with  great  violence  against 
the  Jacobins.  "  They  would  ruin  France,"  said  he; 
"  but  1  will  save  it,  though  they  should  call  me  a 
Caesar,  a  Cromwell,  or  a  Monk."  He  styled  the 
Convention  a  horde  of  ruffians;  and  declared,  that 
this  assembly  would  not  exist  three  weeks  longer ; 
that  France  must  have  a  King ;  adding,  that  since 
the  battle  of  Gemappe,  he  had  wept  over  his  success 
in  so  bad  a  cause.  On  the  return  of  the  commission- 
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crs  to  Paris,  Dumouriez   was  summoned  to  appear 
at   the    bar  of  the   Convention,    and   M.   Bournon- 
ville   was  appointed   to   supersede  him.     Four   new 
commissioners  also  were  deputed  to  the  army  of  the 
north,  with  powers  to  suspend  and  arrest  all  officers 
.who   should    fall    under   their   suspicion.     On   their 
arrival   at  Lisle,  March  the  28th,  the  commissioners 
transmitted  their  orders  to   General  Dumouriez,  to 
appear  before  them,  and  answer  the  charges  against 
him ;    the  general,  however,  having  fully   arranged 
his  plan,  replied,  that,  in  the  present  exigent  circum- 
stances, he  could  not  leave  the  army  for  a  moment; 
that  when  he  did  enter  Lisle,  it  would  be  in  order  to 
purge  it  of  traitors  5  and  that  he  valued  his  head  too 
much  to  submit  it  to  an  arbitrary  tribunal.    The  com- 
missioners now  resolved  to  proceed  to  the  cjimp;  but 
they  soon    found   how  dangerous  was  the  attempt  to 
„  seize  the  person  of  a  general  at  the  head  of  his  army. 
On  the  1st  of  April,  they  arrived,  in  company  with 
M.  Bournonville,  at  St.  Amand,  the  head-quarters  of 
General  Dumouriez ;  and  being  admitted  to  his  pre- 
sence, explained  to  him  the  object  of  their  mission. 
After  a  long  conference,  the  general,  finding  them  in- 
flexible in  their  purpose,  gave  the  signal  for  a  body 
of  soldiers,  who    were  in    waiting,  and  ordered  M. 
Bournonville  and  the  four  commissioners,  in  the  num- 
ber of  whom  was  the  noted  M.  Camus,  immediately 
to  be  conveyed  to  General  Clairfait's  head-quarters  at 
Tournay,  as  hostages  for  the  safety  of  the  royal  family 
of  France. 

Notwithstanding  the  popularity  of  Dumouriez, 
symptoms  soon  appeared  in  the  army  of  high  dissa- 
tisfaction at  this  act  of  violence.  On  the  morning  of 
the  3d,  Diimouriez  repaired  to  the  camp  of  Maulde, 
and  addressed  the  troops,  amidst  the  murmurs  of  many 
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of  the  battalions.  On  the  next  clay  he  departed  with 
his  suite  for  Conde,  which  fortress,  with  Valenciennes, 
he  had  engaged  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Aus- 
trians :  but  on  the  road  he  received  intelligence,  that 
it  would  not  be  safe  for  him  to  enter  the  place;  and, 
in  making*  his  retreat,  he  fell  in  with  a  column  of  vo- 
lunteer guards,  who  called  to  him  to  surrender ;  but, 
trusting  to  the  swiftness  of  his  horse,  he  escaped,  with 
great  difficulty,  to  the  quarters  of  General  Mack, 
through  a  dreadful  discharge  of  musketry.  His  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  General  Lamorliere,  the  Due 
de  Chartres,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  some 
hundreds  of  private  soldiers.  On  the  following  day 
appeared  a  proclamation  from  General  Dumouriez, 
containing  a  recapitulation  of  his  services  to  the  French 
republic,  an  animated  picture  of  the  outrages  of  the 
Jacobins,  and  of  the  mischiefs  to  be  apprehended 
from  a  continuation  of  anarchy  in  France,  concluding 
with  an  exhortation  to  the  French  to  restore  the  con- 
stitution of  1791,  and  a  declaration  on  oath  that  he 
bore  arms  only  for  that  purpose.  This  proclamation 
was  accompanied  by  a  manifesto  on  the  part  of  the 
Prince  of  Cobourg,  now  commander-in-chief  of  the 
armies  of  Austria,  announcing,  that  the  allied  powers 
were  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  principals,  but 
merely  as  auxiliaries,  in  the  war;  that  they  had  no 
other  object  than  to  co-operate  with  the  general,  in 
giving  to  France  her  constitutional  King,  and  the 
constitution  she  formed  for  herself.  By  this  time, 
however,  Antwerp,  Breda,  and  the  other  conquests 
of  France  on  the  Dutch  frontier,  were  evacuated ; 
and  a  considerable  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
aspect  of  affairs.  On  the  8th  of  April,  a  grand  coun- 
cil was  held  at  Antwerp,  at  which  were  present  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  accompanied  by  the  grand  pen- 
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sionary,  Vander  Spiegel,  the  Prince  of  Cobourg, 
Counts  Metternich,  Stahremberg,  &c.  also  the  Prus- 
sian, Spanish,  and  Neapolitan  ambassadors.  The 
whole  plan  of  operations  were  now  changed.  At  the 
same  time,  a  memorial  was  presented  by  Lord  Auck- 
land, (April  the  oth,)  to  the  States  General,  in  which 
his  lordship  stated,  in  allusion  to  the  capture  of  M. 
Camus,  and  the  other  conventional  commissioners, 
"  That  the  Divine  vengeance,  for  the  atrocious  crime 
which  had  been  by  their  High  Mightinesses  with  hor- 
ror foreseen,  seemed  not  to  havt-  been  tardy.  Some 
of  these  detestable  regicides  are  now,"  said  his  lord- 
ship, "  in  such  a  situation,  that  they  can  be  subjected 
to  the  sword  of  the  law  ;  the  rest  are  still  in  the  midst 
of  a  people,  whom  they  have  plunged  into  an  abyss 
of  evils,  and  for,  whom  famine,  anarchy,  and  civil 
war,  are  about  to  prepare  new  calamities.  In  short, 
every  thing  that  we  see  happen  induces  us  to  consider 
as  not  far  distant  the  end  of  these  wretches,  whose 
madness  and  atrocities  have  filled  with  terror  and  in- 
dignation all  those  who  respect  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion, morality,  and  humanity.  The  undersigned, 
therefore,  submit,  to  the  enlightened  judgment  and 
wisdom  of  your  High  Mightinesses,  whether  it  would 
not  be  proper  to  employ  all  the  means  in  your  power, 
to  prohibit  from  entering  your  states  in  Europe,  or 
your  colonies,  all  those  members  of  the  pretended 
National  Convention,  or  of  the  pretended  executive 
council,  who  have  directly  or  indirectly  participated 
in  the  said  crime ;  and,  if  they  should  be  discovered 
and  arrested,  to  deliver  them  up  to  justice,  that  they 
may  serve  as  a  lesson  and  example  to  mankind."  To 
this  memorial  the  Dutch  government  declined  any 
reply. 

General  Dauipierre,  an  officer  distinguished  by  his 
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conduct  and  valour,  was  now  provisionally  appointed 
to  the  chief  command,  and  in  a  short  time  he  was  en- 
abled to  lead  his  troops  with  confidence  into  action. 
From  the  middle  of  April  to  the  8th  of  May,  a  variety 
of  partial,  though  sharp  and  bloody,  engagements 
took  place  between  the  two  armies,  iq  which  no  de- 
cisive advantage  was  gained.  On  that  day,  General 
Dampierre  advanced  in  person  to  dislodge  a  large 
body  of  the  enemy,  posted  near  the  wood  of  Viroigiie ; 
but,  exposing  himself  to  the  enemy's  fire,  his  thigh 
was  carried  off  by  a  cannon  ball,  and  he  died  the  fol- 
lowing day.  In  this  action  the  English  troops  were 
engaged  in  the  field  for  the  first  time  in  this  war,  and 
behaved  with  all  their  characteristic  intrepidity  ;  but 
by  the  inexperience  of  the  Duke  of  York,  their  com- 
mander, being  ordered  to  the  attack  of  a  strong  post 
in  the  wood,  where  they  were  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
some  masked  batteries,  they  suffered  so  much,  that 
it  was  not  thought  expedient  to  make  any  official  re- 
turn of  the  killed  and  wounded.  The  siege  of  Valen- 
ciennes being  now  in  contemplation  of  the  Prince  of 
Cobourg,  it  was  determined  by  the  allies  to  attempt 
an  attack  upon  the  fortified  camp  of  Fatuars,  which 
protected  and  covered  that  important  fortress,  Conde 
being  already  invested.  At  day- break,  on  the  23d 
of  May,  the  British  and  Hanoverians  under  their  royal 
commander,  and  the  Austrians  and  German  auxiliaries 
under  the  Prince  of  Cobonrg  and  General  Clairfait, 
made  a  joint  assault  upon  the  advanced  posts  of  the 
French.  The  contest  was  severe,  but  the  French 
were  evidently  worsted,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
night  they  abandoned  their  camp,  retreating  towards 
Bouchain  and  Cam  bray.  This  success  enabled  ih& 
allies  to  lay  siege  in  form  to  Valenciennes.  On  the 
1st  of  June,  General  Custine  arrived  to  take  the  cora- 
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in  and  of  the  armies  of  the  North  and  the  Ardennes ; 
but  he  deemed  himself  unequal  to  the  task  of  render- 
ing effectual  relief  to  that  fortress,  before  which  the 
trenches  were  opened  on  the  14th  of  that  month; 
and,  towards  the  beginning-  of  July,  the  besiegers 
were  able  to  bring  200  pieces  of  heavy  artillery  to 
play  upon  it.  Mines  and  counter-mines  innumerable 
were  formed  also  in  the  course  of  this  siege,  both  by 
the  assailants  and  the  garrison  ;  and  many  fierce  sub- 
terranean conflicts  were  carried  on  with  various  suc- 
cess. On  the  night  of  the  25th  of  July,  however, 
those  under  the  glacis  and  horn-work  of  the  fortress 
were  sprung,  on  the  part  of  the  besiegers,  with  com- 
plete success,  and  the  English  and  Austrians  seized 
the  favourable  moment  for  attacking  the  covered  way, 
of  which  they  made  themselves  masters.  On  the 
next  day,  the  place  surrendered  on  honourable  terms 
of  capitulation,  the  Duke  of  York  taking  possession 
of  it,  in  behalf  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  Nearly 
at  the  same  time  the  garrison  of  Conde  yielded  them- 
selves prisoners  of  war,  after  enduring  all  the  rigours 
of  famine ;  and  Mentz  submitted,  not  without  a  long 
and  resolute  resistance,  to  the  arms  of  Prussia. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  the  French  were  driven  from 
the  strong  position  they  occupied  behind  the  Scheldt, 
which  was  known  by  the  name  of  Caesar's  Camp; 
after  which  a  grand  council  of  war  was  held,  wherein 
it  was  determined  that  the  British,  Hanoverians, 
Dutch,  and  Hessians,  should  form  a  distinct  army, 
not  dependant  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  Austrians. 
This  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Prince  of  Cobourg 
and  General  Clairfait;  the  British  army,  however, 
conducted  by  the  Duke  of  York,  immediately  de- 
camped, and,  on  the  18th  of  August,  arrived  in  the 
\icinity  of  Menin,  where  some  severe  contests  took 
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place,  and  the  post  of  Lincelles,  lost  by  the  Dutch, 
was  recovered  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  with  a  sig- 
nal display  of  spirit  and  intrepidity,  by  the  English, 
though  very  inferior  in  force,  led  on  by  General  Sir 
John  Lake.  Moving,  with  little  resistance,  towards 
Dunkirk,  the  trenches  were  opened  before  that  for- 
tress on  the  -24th  ;  and  the  Duke  of  York,  having  en- 
tertained a  secret  correspondence  with  the  Governor- 
General,  O'Moran,  flattered  himself  with  obtaining 
speedy  possession  of  the  place ;  that  officer,  however, 
had  been  removed,  and  the  duke  lost  so  much  time, 
from  the  delay  in  the  arrival  of  his  heavy  artillery, 
and  the  want  of  the  early  co-operation  of  a  naval 
force,  that  the  French  were  enabled  to  make  great 
preparations  for  the  defence,  before  any  progress  had 
been  made,  and  the  result  was,  that  the  duke  found 
himself  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  leaving  behind  him 
his  battering  cannon,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ammu- 
nition. On  the  other  side,  General  Clairfait  invested 
the  town  of  Quesnoy  ;  and  the  Prince  of  Cobourg, 
who  commanded  the  covering  army,  having  defeated 
a  body  of  troops  which  had  been  sent  for  its  relief, 
the  place  surrendered  on  the  llth  of  September. 
The  Anstrians  then  laid  siege  to  Maubeuge ;  but  the 
French,  under  General  Jourdan,  attacked  them  in 
their  trenches,  on  the  15th  of  October,  and,  after  sus- 
taining a  great  loss,  forced  them  to  raise  the  siege. 
Various  incursions  were  afterwards  made  by  the 
French  into  Maritime  Flanders,  but,  unable  to  esta- 
blish a  footing  there,  they  were'  compelled,  once 
more,  to  retire  within  their  own  frontier.  In  the 
course  of  the  year,  Pondicherry,.and  all  the  French 
settlements  in  the  east,  were  reduced  by  the  British 
arms ;  and  the  island  of  Tobago,  in  the  West  Indies, 
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besides  some  other  possessions  of  less   importance, 
were  likewise  wrested  from  their  power. 

To  effect  the  subversion  of  the  republican  govern- 
ment in  France,  it  was  proposed  to  excite,  by  a  bold 
and  simultaneous  effort,  the  royalist  party,  who  lay 
concealed  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but  chiefly 
in  the  ancient  provinces  of  Briiany  and  Poitou,  now 
termed  La  Vendee  and  La  Loire.     Notwithstanding 
the  severe  decrees  of  the  Convention,  immense  num- 
bers of  emigrants  had  secretly  repaired  thither  in  the 
winter  of  1792,  and  the  vicinity  of  these  departments 
to  the  sea,  afforded  every  facility  for  receiving  sup- 
plies of  men  and  military  stores,  as   well  as  for  the 
co-operation  of  the  naval  powers.     The  first  disturb- 
ances in  these  departments  were  considered,  by  the 
Convention,  as  a  mere  momentary  effervescence,  from 
the.  dislike  of  the  populace  to  the  new  mode  which 
had  been  adopted  for  filling  the  ranks  of  the  army ; 
but  before  the  end  of  March  the  insurgents  had  as- 
sumed a  formidable  appearance,  as  to  numbers,  and 
their  proceedings  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  pre- 
vious arrangement.     They  professed  to  act  by  the 
authority  of  Monsieur,  the  brother  of  the  King,  who 
had  assumed  the  title  of  Regent.     On  the  23d  of 
March,  the  Convention  was  informed,  that  the  insur- 
gents had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  districts  of 
Cholet,  Montaigne,   and  Clisson,  and  had  defeated 
General  Marce,   who  had  been  sent  to  quell  them. 
The  city  of  Nantes  was  besieged  by  them,  and  the 
number  of  royaLsts  encamped  before  that  city  was 
estimated  at  not  less  than  40,000.     In  the  beginning 
of  April,  General  Berruyere  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand against  the  insurgents ;    but  notwithstanding 
all  the  exertions  which  the  French  revolutionary  go- 
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vernment  could  make,  they  had  possessed  themselves, 
before  the  end  of  April,  of  more  than  fifty  leagues  of 
the  country,  had  defeated  the  republicans  in  two  en- 
gagements, arid  taken  a  great  number  of  prisoners, 
with  an  immense  quantity  of  artillery  and  military 
stores. 

After  the  melancholy  death  of  Louis,  it  may  well 
be  supposed  that  the  King  of  Spain  could  not  be  very 
favourably  disposed  towards  the  French  nation,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  he  meditated  hostilities ;  the 
Convention,  however,  with  that  precipitancy  which 
characterized  all  their  measures,  determined  to  anti- 
cipate his  declaration,  and,  on  the  7th  March,  passed 
a  decree  of  war  against  his  Most  Catholic  Majesty, 
one  cause  of  which  was  stated  to  be  the  zeal  of  that 
court  in  behalf  of  Louis.  Ever  since  the  deposition  of 
that  ill-fated  monarch,  two  powerful  parties,  the  Gi- 
ronde,  and  the  Mountain,  had  divided  the  Convention. 
Brissot,  Petion,  Vergniaux,  and  their  associates, 
almost  all  distinguished  by  their  talents,  formed  the 
party  of  the  Gironde.  Republicans  in  principle,  they 
had  contributed  to  weaken  the  constitutional  throne, 
but  they  had  taken  no  active  part  in  its  overthrow. 
The  revolutionists  of  the  10th  of  August,  Danton, 
Robespierre,  Chabot,  Barbaroux,  Fabre  d' Eglantine, 
Couthon,  and  Collot  d'Herbois,  assumed  the  name  of 
the  Mountain,  and  aspired  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their 
treason,  and  to  govern  the  republic  which  they  had 
founded  on  the  ruins  of  the  throne.  In  tha  month  of 
March,  that  infamous  court,  the  revolutionary  tribu- 
nal, was  established,  to  take  cognizance  of  all  offences 
against  the  safety  of  the  state,  and  to  be  fixed  to  Pa- 
ris :  the  judges  were  to  be  chosen  ^  y  the  Convention, 
and  the  jury  from  the  commune  of  Paris :  its  sentences 
against  persons  absent  were  to  have  the  same  effect 
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as  if  they  were  present,  and  from  its  decision  there 
\vas  no  appeal.  On  the  7th  of  April,  a  committee  of 
Public  Safety  was  instituted  by  the  Convention,  in- 
vested with  almost  unlimited  power,  a  power  which 
was  soon  abused  to  the  worst  of  purposes,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  tyranny  the  most  sanguinary  and  atro- 
cious the  world  had  ever  witnessed.  The  defection 
of  Dumouriez  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Gironde  party,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  members  of  the  Bourbon  family  remaining  in  the 
power  of  the  republicans.  On  the  7th  of  April,  it  was 
decreed,  by  the  Convention,  that  all  the  members  of 
that  family  should  be  detained  as  hostages  for  the 
safety  of  the  arrested  deputies,  and  that  such  of  them 
as  were  not  already  in  the  temple  should  be  removed 
to  Marseilles  :  the  ci-devant  Duke  of  Orleans,  though 
a  member  of  the  Convention,  was  included  in  this 
decree.  A  considerable  part  of  the  month  of  April 
was  spent  in  discussing  and  digesting  the  declaration 
of  rights,  which  was  to  serve  as  a  preface  to  the  new 
constitution.  On  the  10th  of  May,  the  Convention 
took  possession  of  their  new  hall  in  the  Thuilleries, 
and  on  that  day  decreed  the  first  article  of  the  new 
constitution ;  viz.  "  the  French  republic  is  one  and 
indivisible."  Tn  the  mean  time,  the  divisions  which 
had  so  long  subsisted  between  these  two  parties  ap- 
proached rapidly  to  ppen  and  avowed  hostility.  The 
Mountain  party  had  secured  the  attachment  of  the 
populace  of  Paris,  and  the  Jacobin  club,  of  which 
Marat  was  president,  had  become  devoted  to  this 
faction.  Even  the  virtues  of  the  Girondists  tended  to 
accelerate  their  ruin  ;  their  humane  attempt  to  save 
the  life  of  the  devoted  Louis  being  urged  against 
them  as  an  unpardonable  crime,  and  as  manifesting  a 
culpable  indifference  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  Oa 
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the  loth  of  April,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the 
communes  of  the  forty-eight  sections  of  Paris,  at  the 
bar  of  the  Convention,  demanding,  that  twenty-two 
of  the  deputies  of  the  Gironde  party  should  be  im- 
peached. This  party,  however,  continued  to  have  a 
preponderance  in  the  Convention,  and  Marat,  a  fu- 
rious leader  of  the  Mountain  party,  having  put  Isis 
signature  to  a  paper  of  the  most  sanguinary  ten- 
dency, was  accused  by  the  Convention,  and  commit- 
ted to  the  abbey  prison,  but  such  was  his  influence 
over  the  people,  whose  passions  were  continually  ex- 
cited by  his  inflammatory  publications,  that  in  a  few 
days  he  was  acquitted  by  a  jury,  and  returned  to  the 
hall  of  the  Convention  in  triumph.  At  length,  on 
the  morning  of  the  31st  of  May,  the  commotion  every 
where  visible,  throughout  the  capital,  denoted  an 
approaching  crisis  ;  Henriot,  the  commander  of  the 
national  guard,  a  man  entirely  devoted  to  Robes- 
pierre, instead  of  taking  the  proper  measures  for  the 
protection  of  the  Convention,  was  a  party  in  the  plot 
against  it,  and  many  of  the  representatives  were 
alarmed  for  their  own  safety.  After  the  tumult  had 
continued  a  considerable  time,  a  deputation  from  the 
revolutionary  committees  appeared  at  the  bar,  and 
demanded  the  immediate  suppression  of  the  com- 
mission of  twelve,  which  had  been  nominated  on  pur- 
pose to  restrain  anarchy  ;  a  revolutionary  army  of 
sans-culottes;  a  decree  of  accusation  against  twenty- 
.two  Gironde  deputies;  and  a  diminution  in  the  price 
of  bread.  They  also  insisted  that  certain  deputies 
should  be  dispatched  to  the  south,  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  counter-revolution  that  prevailed  there;  and  they 
at  the  same  time  suggested  the  arrest  of  Claviere,  the 
minister  of  public  contributions,  and  Le  Brun,  the 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  but  the  Convention  still 
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refused  to  sacrifice  the  victims  demanded  by  the  con- 
spirators. This,  however,  was  the  last  effort;  for, 
two  days  afterwards,  the  legislature,  finding-  itself 
besieged  and  imprisoned  in  its  own  hall,  was  at  length 
intimidated  into  compliance,  and  not  only  decreed 
the  arrest  of  all  the  obnoxious  deputies,  thirty-six  in 
number,  but  proscribed  those  who  endeavoured  to 
avoid  death  by  flight.  The  vanquished  party  had 
wished  for  a  republican  form  of  government,  founded 
on  the  immutable  basis  of  virtue  :  the  triumphant  fac- 
tion, on  the  contrary,  conceding  to  popular  opinions, 
still  maintained  all  the  forms  of  a  commonwealth, 
but,  under  the  veil  of  liberty,  introduced  the  most 
terrible  despotism;  and  although  they  immediately 
drew  up  a  new  and  seductive  constitution,  they  con- 
trived to  suspend  ail  its  benefits  until  the  return  of 
peace. 

Several  of  the  departments  in  the  mean  time  took 
the  alarm,  and  determined  to  avenge  the  outrages 
committed  against  their  deputies.  The  city  of  Caen 
resolved  not  to  acknowledge  the  Convention,  or  re- 
ceive any  of  its  decrees,  until  the  imprisoned  mem- 
bers were  restored  to  their  functions.  The  depart- 
ments of  Calvados,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Loire,  also 
avowed  tlreir  determination  to  disown  the  Conven- 
tion ;  and  the  first  of  these  actually  imprisoned  three 
of  the  Jacobin  deputies,  who  had  been  sent  thither 
with  a  view  of  propagating  their  tenets,  and  support- 
ing their  cause.  At  this  critical  moment,  too,  a  com- 
plete counter-revolution  took  place  at  Lyons;  Mar- 
seilles was  threatened  with  commotions;  Toulon  ex- 
hibited manifest  symptoms  of  disaffection ;  and  the 
cause  of  the  Mountain  for  a  moment  appeared  des- 
perate. Several  of  the  proscribed  deputies,  having 
escaped  from  their  confinement,  now  sought  an 
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asylum  at  Nantes,  Rennes,  Bourdeaux,  Caen,  and 
Evreux.  Others,  abandoning  an  assembly  in  which 
cruelty  and  injustice  preponderated,  fled  from  Paris 
and  joined  them,  and  a  general  insurrection  of  the 
provinces  against  the  capital  was  immediately  agreed 
upon.  Many  of  the  cities  nominated  commissioners 
for  the  purpose  of  concerting  with  the  deputies  from 
the  districts,  relative  to  the  measures  which  the  pre- 
sent critical  state  of  affairs  seemed  to  render  neces- 
sary. Succours'of  men  and  of  money  were  promised 
by  all ;  and  the  archives  of  the  capital  of  the  Gironcle, 
in  which  the  most  zealous  of  their  partisans  resided, 
are  said  to  have  contained  decrees  of  adhesion  and 
support  on  the  part  of  no  fewer  than  seventy-two  de- 
partments ;  but  this  plan,  alike  devstitute  of  uniformity 
and  foresight,  while  it  added  to,  and  seemed  to  coun- 
tenance, the  ferocity  of  the  Jacobins,  distracted  and 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  republic.  After  the  pas- 
sions of  the  people  were  permitted  to  subside,  few 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  embark  in  so  desperate  a 
cause,  and  a  civil  war  soon  began  to  appear  odious 
to  all,  and  peculiarly  impolitic  at  such  a  critical 
period. 

When  the  indignant  provinces  first  thought  of 
avenging  the  common  cause,  a  number  of  the  accused 
deputies  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  directing  their 
movements :  Buzot  and  Gorsas,  who  had  not  been 
seized,  and  Barbaroux  and  Petion,  who  escaped  from 
arrest,  headed,  at  Caen,  the  insurrection  of  the  west: 
Jjouvet,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  the  energy 
of  his  writings  and  his  speeches,  flying  from  Paris, 
rejoined  his  friends,  and  found  that  eight  coalesced 
departments  had  already  nominated  their  commis- 
sioners; that  Wimpffen,  the  gallant  defender  of 
Thionville,  had  been  chosen  as  their  leader,  while 
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De  Puisaye  was  appointed  by  him  to  act  as  Adjutant- 
General.  Conscious  that  the  success  of  their  pkin 
depended  chiefly  on  the  celerity  of  their  motions,  the 
Girondists  wished  the  troops  to  begin  their  march 
immediately,  and  even  proposed  to  advance  to  the 
capital,  where  they  knew  that  their  friends  were  both 
numerous  and  formidable,  at  the  head  of  the  Britons 
and  Normans  alone ;  but  the  general,  insisting  on 
the  advantages  likely  to  ensue  from  a  delay  that 
would  enable  him  to  increase  the  ^number  of  their 
partisans,  contented  himself  with  dispersing  pro* 
clamations}  and  on  being  summoned  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  conduct,  by  the  faction  that  had  assumed 
the  reins  of  government,  he  replied,  that  he  would 
disclose  his  motives  and  intentions  at  the  head  of 
60,000  men. 

The  proscribed  deputies  began  to  suspect  that 
Wimpffen  and  De  Puisaye  were  not  only  royalists, 
but  secretly  attached  to  the  interests  of  a  neighbour- 
ing nation,  by  means  of  which  they  wished  to  place 
one  of  the  Bourbons  on  the  throne  of  their  ancestors, 
and  the  former  of  these  at  last  disclosed  his  mind 
freely,  and  proposed  a  junction  with  the  army  of  La 
Vendee.  On  being  pressed  to  advance  directly  to 
Paris,  without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  depart- 
mental forces,  Wimpffen  at  length  marched  towards 
Vernon,  at  the  head  of.  a  small  body  of  troops.  The 
Jacobins,  who  had  assembled  some  forces  in  that 
town,  immediately  sallied  forth,  and  received  them 
with  a  discharge  of  artillery.  On  this,  the  whole  of 
the  insurgents  betook  themselves  to  flight,  except  a 
single  battalion  of  400  men  from  Finisterre,  which,, 
on  seeing  itself  abandoned,  retired  in  good  order  to 
Evreux,  where  the  fugitives  at  length  rallied.  After 
this  they  were  all  re-conducted  to  Caen,  which  the 
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general  now  proposed  to  fortify,  that  they  might 
there  wait  for  the  quotas  of  troops  promised  by  the 
neighbouring1  departments,  but  the  exiled  deputies, 
disgusted  with  his  conduct,  and  seeing  no  prospect 
of  success,  refused  their  assent ;  the  armed  citizens, 
actuated  by  the  same  motives,  marched  towards  their 
respective  districts ;  Wimpffen  and  De  Puisaye  con- 
cealed themselves ;  the  forlorn  representatives  betook 
themselves  to  flight ;  some  perished  by  the  guillotine; 
others  by  fatigue  and  famine;  while  the  victorious 
party  stained  their  triumph  by  a  series  of  cruelty,  in- 
justice, and  bloodshed. 

Early  in  July,  an  insurrection  broke  out  at  Lyons, 
and  a  congress  of  the  department  was  convoked  at 
that  city,  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  march  a  con- 
siderable force  for  the  reduction  of  Paris  ;  the  Moun- 
tain party  was  declared  to  be  outlawed ;  and  the  pro- 
visions destined  for  the  armies  were  intercepted.  The 
cities  of  Marseilles  and  Toulon  followed  the  example 
of  Lyons,  and  entered  into  that  famous  confederacy 
for  dissolving  the  Convention,  which  has  since  been 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Federalism.  On  the 
12th,  the  Marseillois  issued  a  manifesto  to  the  French 
nation,  in  which  they  declared  that  the  situation  of 
Paris  was  equivalent  to  the  declaration  of  war  against 
the  whole  republic  ;  and  they  urged  the  people  to 
join  their  standard,  and  assist  in  reducing  the  faction 
which  had  usurped  the  powers  of  the  republic.  On 
the  8th  of  July,  the  committee  of  Public  Safety  pro- 
duced its  report  concerning  the  imprisoned  deputies 
of  the  Convention  :  it  charged  Brissot,  Petion,  and 
some  others,  with  being  the  constant  favourers  of 
royalty;  it  alleged  that  they  had  conspired  to  place 
a  new  monarch  on  the  throne,  some  of  them  in  the 
person  of  Louis  Capet,  and  others  in  that  of  the  Duke 
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of  York;  Petion  was  accused  of  having  signed  the 
order,  on  the  10th  of  August,  to  fire  on  the  people 
from  the  Thuilleries;  and  Roland  was  accused  in 
general  terms  of  persecuting  the  republicans.  On 
these  charges,  the  Convention  declared  those  who 
had  fled  from  the  decree  of  arrest,  traitors  to  their 
country,  and  they  were  put  out  of  the  protection  of 
the  law.  These  outrageous  proceedings,  on  the 
part  of  the  Mountain  junto,  necessarily  produced  a 
considerable  re-action,  which,  in  one  memorable  in* 
stance,  was  fatal  to  one  of  the  most  violent  of  these 
incendiaries.  A  female,  of  the  name  of  Charlotte 
Corde,  enthusiastically  attached  to  the  Gironde 
party,  proceeded  from  Caen,  in  Normandy,  to  de- 
vote her  life  to  what  she  considered  as  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  her  country.  Her  object  was  the  death 
of  Marat,  which,  without  much  difficulty,  she  ef- 
fected, though  at  the  expense  of  her  own  life.  The 
leaders  of  the  faction,  who  thought  every  measure 
good  that  could  be  made  subservient  to  their  purpose, 
found  this  event  too  replete  with  favourable  circum- 
stances to  be  neglected.  Marat,  whom  they  had 
thrown  aside  to  die  at  leisure,  was  now  restored  to 
more  than  his  ancient  honours,  was  proclaimed  a 
martyr,  and  his  death  ordered  to  be  lamented  as  an 
irreparable  loss  to  the  republic. 
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